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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


Our society was until very recently predominantly an agriculhiral 
society. If we go back no further than the turn of the century we End a 
nation that, vocationally, was composed largely of small independent 
producers. Sdence and the tedmology based on it have led to industrial- 
ization with well nigh explosive force so that at this writing less than 
one in five adult workers is employed In agriculture. 

In our predominantly agricultural society the home was par excellence 
the educational institution concerned with effective living, with only a 
minor assist from the school in which the three R's were a chief curricu- 
lar concern. Individual and community life was simple and uncompli- 
cated. 

Life in modem society, however, is vastly complex and beset by 
contradictions, uncertainties, and ambi^ities' for "children who must 
somehow find their place in it. Education for effective living in modern 
America has therefore placed upon the school responsibilities greatly in 
excess of the simple tasks of the teacher in the little red school house 
which children attended when they were not needed in the economy of 
the farm. 

Developments in the behavioral sciences also have contributed to 
making the tasks of education rapidly more complex. The strains and 
stresses related to the contradictions, uncertainties, and ambiguities of 
life as perceived by the growing generation have fortunately led to 
increasing light from psychology, cultural anthropology, psychiatry, and 
sociology out of which the relatively new and rapidly growing profes- 
sion of the guidance counselor has been and is evolving. 

The guidance sendees envisioned m this book by Professors Willcj' 
and Andrew are well stated in their definition: *'By means of guidance 
the individual is assisted in making a wholesome, worth-while adjust- 
rhent to his world. More specifically, the individual must be given help 
in choosing dynamic, reasonable, and worth-while objectives, in formu- 
lating plans of action to accomplish these objectives, in meeting crises 
ix 
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and solving problems which appear to be blocking plans, and in sustain- 
ing personal enjoyment in self-direction of his life so that goals may be 
efficiently solved.” 

The book gives a comprehensive discussion of all aspects of the prob- 
lems of a guidance program; personnel and their required qualifications, 
techniques and procedures in the guidance process, how to get started 
on such a program, and the like. All school personnel, prospective or in 
service — teachers, administrators, counselors — will profit from familiar- 
ity with the content of the book, concerned as it is with “attaching the 
emotions to the right objects, ideas, and persons.” 

That these matters are urgent is attested by such things as increasing 
delinquency, increasing divorce rates, and the large and growing propor- 
tion of inmates of mental hospitals. For these things there are no 
panaceas, but intelligent and responsible study and professional guidance 
service give promise of contributing greatly to their amelioration and 
pointing the way to constructive, healthy, and emotionally mature living. 
To these ends Professors Willey and Andrew have labored well. 


H. H. Remmers 



PREFACE 


Rooted deep in the behavioral sciences of psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, and education, the field of guidance has been character- 
ized by confusion in terminology, in organizational plans, and in objec- 
tives. In this book the authors hope to assist the reader in clarification. 

A successfully organized guidance program can evolve only after a 
satisfactory guidance point-of-view has been well developed by the 
entire school staff. The guidance concept becomes more definite and 
meaningful as each staff member can refer to specific situations from 
which the generalized concept was formed. Although the authors prefer 
to use the phrase '‘guidance services” as a convenient description of the 
guidance program, the concept of guidance must be regarded as more 
than a mere composite of isolated services or activities. Guidance touches 
every aspect of an individual’s personality and involves his whole life. 
Concerned with principles of adjustive behavior of normal individuals, 
guidance should be integrated and coordinated with the total educational 
program. 

It is assumed that some of the basic guidance services may be out of 
the jurisdiction and qualifications of the classroom teacher. The role of 
the counselor, therefore, becomes vital for an effective guidance pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, an introductory textbook on guidance should also 
grant sufficient attention to those procedures useful to the teacher. 

Guidance should begin with the child’s entrance into school and 
confmue' beyond the child’s school termination. Increased attention, 
therefore, is directed to the elementary as well as to the secondarj’ school 
'^idance practices. Throughout the book, emphasis is placed not only 
upon knowledge necessary to understand the child, but also upon tech- 
niques for gathering and methods of using this information. A unique 
feature of this text is noted in the chapters pertaining to the use of 
guidance techniques in health and learning adjustment. 

The approach adopted in the text being "synthetic” and “eclectic,” 
the viewpoints of many authorities arc reviewed with an attempt to select 
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and integrate desirable features of each author. A proper balance is 
sought between the practiced techniques and the theoretical implications 
of these techniques. ^ 

The authors believe this took may be suitable for: (1) a textbook 
in an initial guidance course, elementary or secondary, with introduces 
teachers and prospective counselors to the guidance field and techniques; 
(2) a handbook for experienced counselors; (3) a text and reference 
source in any program of in-service training; and (4) a textbook in 
specialized areas of guidance in which the teacher may find certain parts 
of the content especially helpful. Foe example, a teacher of a course in 
individual analysis might profitably use Parts II and III along with the 
reference material given at the end of each chapter. 

Part I of this textbook is desired to orient the reader to the concept of 
guidance as an integral part of the educational system, including the 
history and trends of guidance, the personnel of the guidance program, 
and the procedures for beginning a guidance program. Part II presents 
techniques for understanding the individual, including a consideration 
of what we need to know about the individual and a description of the 
techniques of collecting data on personality, achievement, aptitude, 
interests, and mental ability. Part III discusses individual techniques of 
group guidance not only as they may be used to improve the group as 
a whole but also as they may be used to improve individual human 
relations. Influenced by the current emphasis upon group processes in 
assisting the individual to change his behavior. Part IV presents a new 
point of view in the area of group guidance. Part V reviews the tech- 
niques of recording data and of evaluating the results of guidance 
services. 

The authors are indebted to many people for their suggestions in 
writing this book, but special thanks must be granted to Dr. Bert D. 
Anderson and Dt. Dolph Camp who read parts of the manuscript and 
gave valuable suggestions; and to Mrs. Ann Andrew and Mrs. Magda- 
lene Young who spent many hours in proofreading, and to Mrs. Helen 
Ann Willey who was most helpful in editing the manuscript. 


March, 1955 


R. D. Willey 
D. C. Andrew 



Part I 


ORIENTATION TO THE CONCEPTS 
OF GUIDANCE 



CHAPTER 1 


Guidance as Tart of the Educational 
Program 


MANY educators think guidance has been talked about 
and written about so extensively that it has been made too thin and fine 
to withstand the strength of attack by thrifty and budgetary minded 
tax-reduction leaguers and state governors. Too much contention, they 
say, has made the truth of guidance values incomprehensibly intricate 
and doubtful. Although the authors have no purpose of making "Spe- 
cious and fantastic arrangements of words by which man can prove a 
horse-chestnut be a chestnut horse" — as Abraham Lincoln said — they do 
maintain that "guidance" is a useful and needed concept in American 
public education. With proper tools and techniques it can strengthen 
the aims of education and provide means of accomplishing elementary 
and secondary school objectives. 

An Anoent Story in a Modern Setting 
At least three writers (10, 1, 50) have seen an apt analogy in an 
ancient story recorded in the Bible and the apparent state of confusion 
in the philosophy of guidance. As the Bible story narrates, the sons of 
Noah became ambitious to see and know all and to accomplish their 
purpose they started to build a tower that would reach to Hea^'en. Such 
threat was this to Jehovah that he went down and "confounded their 
speech" and "scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of the 
earth." The common aim of organized human effort can often be dis- 
integrated by lack of understanding because of unintcrprctable 
speech. 
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If one continues to read this chapter he will be aware of this confusion 
in guidance but the authors hope that clacifiation will result from the 
presentation of the historical background of guidance, followed by an 
analysis of issues and principles. "Consider the past and you will know 
the future” is a proverb not to be considered lightly. 

In 1932, two eminent educators referred to a state of general bewilder- 
ment in guidance and in the preface of their book (26) said they wished 
to present a "concept of guidance which the authors hope will aid in 
clarifying the rather confused thinking and practice in the field, a con- 
cept which is neither restricted to vocational guidance at one extreme nor 
extended to make guidance synonymous with all education at the 
other.” 

The confusion was evidently not deared because in 1935 Kilson {24) 
wrote: 

Some members [of the NVGA] assert that vocational and educational 
guidance, if properly carried on, cover all that needs to be called guidance. 
Others insist that this is only one form of guidance; and that there are 
many other forms of "guidance,” e.g., "dIteCTing,” "leading," "orienting." 
When we examine guidance practices in schools we see similar confusion. 
The term is applied to a weird assortment of unrelated activities: counsel- 
ing of individuals on any matter, group instruaion in any subject, home 
visiting, trips to factories, probation work, teaching pupils how to study, 
chapeioning dances, club leadership, the giving of tests — ^whatever cannot 
be easily classified 1$ called guidance. Then, too, everybody and anybody 
performs these services; principals, assistant principals, school psycholo- 
gists, visiting teachers, deans, class advisers, homeroom teachers, teachers of 
subject-matter courses, all may claim to be doing guidance. 

Four years later (1939) we find evidence of continued dissatisfaction 
and confusion. "One of the most critical issues of guidance and person- 
nel work today is the confusion among leaders in the field as to the 
meaning of these terms and the place of guidance and personnel work 
in an education program. We use the same words but do not speak the 
same language! No wonder our public is confused and progress so slow" 
(27). 

"The Tower of Babel had nothing on the guidance and personnel field 
when it comes to a need for a common language. We must agree among 
ourselves on what we are talking about." That the confusion has not 
been clarified is well illustrated m an article published in 1953 by 
Maclean (30). 
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tongues. The reports of the many meetings over the years, the articles in 
the many journals that deal with counseling are evidence enough that its 
purposes, hypotheses, constructs, its methods, its tools, and techniques 
ramify and proliferate in all directions. A review of the field’s personnel 
further bla2ons its diversity. It has the deans of men and women who are 
either dying out from the very weight of their ponderous authority of older 
times — like the dinosaurs and the pterodatxyls — or are being transmuted 
into deans, of student personnel. It has the registrars, those Johnny Ink* 
sUngers of education, the bookkeepers and the toters*up of credits, grades, 
honor points, who once used to consider themselves the very central control 
tower over all guidance in the academic and personal lives of students. It 
has clinicians for physical health, for mental hygiene, for speech correction, 
for improvement in reading and how to study, and for clinical one-to-one, 
and group guidance. It has psyebomerrists, sociomerrisrs, and sratisticians, 
designers of research in the field, and a variety of evaluators. Each of these 
gives tongue to his thinking, his needs, his demands, often in words of 
strange new coinage or old, familiar terms given in new twists of meaning. 
To anyone who has not grown up with all this, it must seem an unbeliev- 
able turmoil and confusion confounded. 

Historical Cornerstones of the Guidance Movement 

A complete understanding of guidance as it exists today can develop 
only as we review throughout the last five decades the historical high- 
lights of the "guidance movement." While guidance has always existed, 
it was not until the first decade of the twentieth century, that it changed 
from an inherent and unconscious system of the transmittance of knowl- 
edge and culture from the old to the young to a "guidance movement" 
with conscious purpose, distinctive nomenclature, and organization. 

The hungry, poorly clothed and housed segments of society during the 
years between I9OO and 191O received the attention of benevoient indi- 
viduals and of social and philanthropic groups. The work of these 
humanitarian groups resulted in various forms of organized guidance in 
the form of numerous experiments, the most prominent of w’hich origi- 
nated in Boston during the early years of the century. 

Frank Parsons in Boston 

An experiment in Boston sponsored by a wealthy philanthropist, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, and directed by Frank Parsons, introduced the first 
organized program in guidance to receive national recognition. The aim 
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•of the experiment was to develop "all-round manhood” by giving 
"systematic training of body and brain, memory, reason, and character, 
according to individual differences.” The origin, purpose, methods, and 
•early development of the program were described in a book published by 
Parsons in 1909 (33). 

In this book we find the first definition of guidance in terms of voca- 
-tional fitness ; i.e., vocational guidance is "the choice of a vocation, ade- 
Kjuate preparation for it, and the attainment of efficiency and success.” 
It is of interest to note that this definition places the decision of choice 
lupon the one being guided. Assistance was given the individual by guid- 
ing him in three procedures: (1) obtaining a clear understanding of self, 
i.e., an understanding of abilities, aptitudes, interests, ambitions, re- 
.sources, and limitations; (2) acquiring a knowledge of occupations, 
their opportunities and their requirements; (3) developing the ability 
to reason with the information obtained so that wise decisions can be 
jmade. 

The work of Parsons was continued and promoted by Meyer Bloom- 
field 1 who was instrumental in establishing the Vocational Bureau of 
Boston in 1909 and the Public School Bureau of Boston in 1912, and in 
■issuing the call for the first National Conference on Vocational Guidance 
in 1910. The Boston experiment was philanthropic and humanitarian in 
nature and thrived without initiative from the public schools. 


The Guidance Specialist Is Recognized 

Contemporary with the interest in guidance in Boston was the devel- 
•^ment of the guidance movement in Brooklyn, New York Eli W 
Weaver of the Boys’ High School of Brooklyn recommended that voca! 
honal advraera rn the public schools should be allowed sometimes to 
n to placement. Without additional pay, many teachers were already 
i e«f T and to plan their 

exam ''•Pervision. This was one of the first 

In 1913 at Cincinnati, Ohio, six conditions were stioulaled for a 

“■ pltbrTr“‘ 

Voik, Cornell Uoivenrp," ‘’".'■I' Y- Reed. Ithaca, New 

volume for a descrip, ion of 
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Guidance as Part of the Educational Program 

1. The appointment of a direaor with time for supervision. 

2. A school organization where each pupil will be permitted guidance from 
at least one teacher of the right type. 

3. An intelligent and sympathetic helpfulness on the part of the teacher. 

4. A logical analysis of the personal characteristics of each pupil. 

5. An understanding of the task of the school in preparing a pupil for his 
life career. 

6. The construction of a school curriculum to the vocational needs of the 
community. 

The main characteristic of these early efforts in guidance in Brooklyn 
and Cincinnati was the large number of decentralized guidance efforts. 

^ Centralized System of Guidance Is Formed 

In contrast to limiting the guidance concept to vocational training and 
planning, the holistic concept of guidance was recognized in the first 
decade of the century. When Jesse B. Davis was appointed director of 
vocational guidance for the city of Grand Rapids, he established a voca- 
tional bureau. He accepted personality culture and character development 
as well as vocational guidance within the regular curriculum subjects. 
The guidance program included educational, civic, and social guidance 
areas and emphasized the development of moral responsibilities in rela- 
tion to business associates and the community in general. 

Near the end of the first decade of the century a vocational bureau 
was also recommended in Philadelphia with a recognition of the impor- 
tance of vocational guidance as a factor in the solution of the many 
personal problems confronting the pupil at the termination of his school 
career. Other vocational bureaus and departments maintained and man- 
aged under the public schools were recommended and established in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, and Seattle. 

The Sources of Momentum op the Guidance Moveaients 
Guidance today is an interdisciplinary product and can be more read- 
ily understood if we examine three or four strongly organized attempts 
to improve the social, economic, and political conditions of the early 
twentieth century. Let us first consider the mental hygiene movement. 

The Mental Hygiene Movement 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene was founded in 1909 
as a direct result of Qilford W. Beers' lx>ok, A Mind That Found luelf, 
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published iu 1908. Confined in various hospitals for the insane for 
Lee years and ultimately regaining his mental health the author fully 
describes his accurate memory and acute perception of everything that 
happened to him, his feelings toward the treatment imposed upon him 
and the processes by which his perverted mind finally corrected itself. 

The direct words of this writer describing his childhood life clearly 
illustrate the dose relationship of contemporary guidance concepts to 
mental hygiene: 


The first years of my life were, in most ways, not unlike those of other 
American boys, except as a tendency to worry made them so. Though the 
fact is now difficult for me to believe, I was painfully shy. When first I 
put on short trousers, I felt that the eyes of the world were on me; and to 
escape them I hid behind convenient pieces of furniture while in the house 
and. so I am told, even sidled close to fences when I walked along the 
street. With my shyness there was a degree of self-consciousness which put 
me at a disadvantage in any family or social gathering. I talked little and 
was ill at ease when others spoke to me. 

Like many other sensitive and somewhat introspective children, I passed 
through a brief period of morbid righteousness. In a game of "one-old-cat,” 
the side on which I played was defeated. On a piece of scantling which lay 
in the lot where the contest took place, I scratched the score. Afterwards 
it occurred to me that my inscription was perhaps misleading and would 
make my side appear to be the winner. I went back and corrected the ambi- 
guity. On finding in an old tool chest at home a coin or medal, on which 
there appeared the text, "Put away the works of darkness and put on the 
armour of light,” my sense of religious propriety was offended. It seemed 
a sacrilege to use in this way such a high sentiment, so I destroyed the coin. 
I early took upon myself, mentally at least, many of the cares and worries 
of those about me. Whether in this I was different from other youngsters 


who develop a ludicrous, though pathetic, sense of responsibility for the 
universe, I do not know. But in my case the most extreme instance occurred 
during a business depression when the family resources were endangered. 

I began to fear that my father (than whom a more hopeful man never 
lived) might commit suicide. . . . With grown-ups, I was at times inclined 
to be pert, my degree of impudence depending no doubt upon how ill at 
ease I was and how perfectly at ease 1 wished to appear. . . 

The last week of June, 1894, was an important one in my life. An event 
then occurred which undoubtedly changed my career completely. It was 
the direct cause of my mental collapse six years later and of the distressing 
and, in some instances, strange and delightful experiences on which this 
book is based. The event was the illness of an older brother, who, late in 
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June, 1894, was stricken with what was thought to be epilepsy. . . . Now, 
if a brother who had enjoyed perfect health all his life could be stricken 
with epilepsy, what was to prevent my being similarly afflicted.^ This was 
the thought that soon got possession of my mind (3). 

The mental hygiene movement has devoted itself to the amelioration 
of social conditions as they pertain to the question of mental integrity. Its 
general purpose is to educate the public to the causes, prevention, and 
adequate treatment of abnormal mental conditions. The first specific 
objective was to establish relations between patients who are about to be 
discharged as cured, or partially cured, and their outside work. This 
requires the establishment of a wise supervision of the convalescent or 
rehabilitated patients in their social relations. The second objective was 
to educate the public to correct ideas about sanity, mental balance, mental 
hygiene, and right living; a third objective was to effect legislation to aid 
those unfortunate people to live in "mental unsoundness.” These pur- 
poses have been partially realized. 

T/^e Child Guidance Movement 

Closely related to the mental hygiene movement and to the develop- 
ment of the nursery school with its renewed emphasis on parent 
education was the birth of the child guidance clinic. Guidance in the 
elementary school today is so closely related to the "child guidance move- 
ment” that an historical retrospect is necessary for complete understand- 
ing of the guidance field. 

The Chicago Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, founded by Dr. William 
Healy in 1909 under the sponsorship of Mrs. W. F. Dummer, was the 
pioneer child guidance clinic. The aims of these clinics have changed 
very little throughout the years. TTiey are agencies "for bettering the 
adjustment of children to their immediate environment, with special 
reference to their emotional and social relationships, to the end that they 
may be free to develop to the limit of their individual capacities for 
well-balanced maturity” {40). 

The guidance clinic 

selects for intensive study and treatment children within the wide range 
of what is called normal intclIlgenOT whose difficulties are traceable to 
emotional imbalance, whether in the child or in the parent; or to a lag 
beween the child's capacity and the demands made upon him, of which 
educational maladjustment is a common example; or ro dcsriucrivc influ- 
ences in the social environment. Children are brought to the clinic because 
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of unacceptable behavior-disobedience, stealing, lying, temper tantrums, 
tiuancy. and the like; because of personality problems such as nervousness, 
inattention, shyness; because of school ailficaltles-poot work, retardation, 
indifference, and so on: or because some crisis in the child's life— transfer 
from a broken home, for instanci^makes it desirable to have a techniMl 
analysis of his capacities and qualities as a guide for constructive 
action . . . (40). 

The guidance ventures in many cities of the United States grew out of 
interest in school retardation, truancy, and delinquency. One of the best 
examples is the city of Seattle. After an analysis of eighteen hundred 
juvenile court cases it was found that school failure and retardation were 
accompanied by truancy and minor delinquencies. Further investigation 
led to case studies of all records, personal interviews, and studies, of 
home, school, and community. These studies led to the establishment 
of The Experimental Seattle School Guidance Bureau under the Board 
of Education 1913-191d (dS). 

Thus leadership in the child guidance movement originated in philan- 
thropic aims directed by professionally trained and experienced workers. 
Regardless of the direction the guidance movement may take in the 
future one of its cornerstones has been the child guidance clinic. 

The Educational Guidance Movement 

We shall use the phrase "educational guidance movement” to describe 
the interest in tests, educational surveys, and individualized instruction 
as forces which stimulated the guidance movement. 

During the early years of the twentieth century there arose a keen 
interest in the construdion and use of tests in the study of the individual. 
Before 1900 Sit Francis Gallon, fired by the ambition to unravel the 
problems of human heredity, undertook to measure individuals on a 
large scale. Such names as Cattell, Binet, Terman, Otis, Thorndike, 
Spearman, and Thurstone are outstanding in the testing movement. Al- 
though it has had many revisions, the Binet test of intelligence intro- 
duced into this country by Goddard in 1911 is still one of the standard 
tests m general use. Guidance depends upon the accuracy of prediction 
of human behavior. The attainment of an individual on a test or exami- 
nation gives an indication of what he has done and what he will do. The 
more complete the record to the present, the better the prediction and 
the belter the guidance. 

The schcxil readily accepted the challenge to study the child by measur- 
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ing his achievement, his capacity, and such other personality traits as 
interest, desires, attitudes, and beliefs. Administratively, an attempt was 
made to redistribute pupils in groups on the basis of test scores. The 
introduction of standardized tests gave emphasis to a common definition 
of guidance as individualized education. 

The "Personnel Movement" in Business, Industry, and Government 

In the middle and late 1930’s guidance was dominated by economists 
who were interested in the economic problems of unemployment, place- 
ment, occupational trends, and vocational inability. Historically, this 
interest developed because of the invention of machinery, accompanied 
by a rapid increase of industrialism, occupational specialization, distribu- 
tion and consumption of goods, and the resulting increase of leisure-time 
activities of workers. 

Coexistent with these socio-economic interests was the rise of the per- 
sonnel movement in business, industry, and government. In these eco- 
nomic and political enterprises it has been found that inaeasc in quality 
and production has been made possible by granting more attention to 
the happiness and welfare of employees. Guidance Is given as an aid to 
the employee to help him become more effective in the enterprise in 
which he is engaged. Personnel work consists of the proper selection of 
workers and placement of them in the type of work in which each can 
be most effective; then providing them aid in adjusting to the job and 
the fellow workers. Anjihing may be included which might help the 
w’orker to become well adjusted and satisfied. For example, it may at- 
tempt to improve the physical conditions in the plant that may interfere 
with effective production. 

Synthesis of Influences 

Much more space tlian can be allotted here would be required to 
trace in detail the emergence of the principles upon whicli modern 
guidance and personnel work is advancing. From the brief explj/ijtions 
presented, however, we may conclude Uiat the organized guidance move- 
ment as it exists today has grown out of the humanitarian principle of 
universal brotherhood and the twentieth ccnlur>’'s growing inicrest in 
individual differences. 
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fields. In some situations one of these disciplines rnay conceivably absorb _ 
all of what may be called guidance; in fact there is real danger that the 
influence of a discipline may become so strong that it will engulf every- 
thing that is called guidance to the point where guidance as a field no 
longer exists. In some localities this appears to have resulted from the 
influence of psychological organizations or educational innovations. It 
is unfortunate when such conditions develop because guidance embraces 
enough of professional significance to exist in its own tight. 

\/what Is Guidance? 

In reviewing the definitions of guidance published in the literature 
for the past two decades we readily note the points of agreement and 
disagreement in what guidance is and what it is not. The following 
definitions represent a sampling of principles, vocabulary, and issues as 
found in books and periodicals on guidance since 1932: 

Student personnel work, as a whole, may be regarded as a means whereby 
the individual’s total educative experience may be most effectively related 
to his personal needs and potentialities . . . services would include all 
the services now recognized as guidance. ... If, however, the concept of 
personnel work as the work done by the group of workers designated as 
"personnel workers" is accepted, many guidance activities would not be 
included. (A. B. Crawford, "Educational Personnel Work: The Field and 
Its Function," Personnel Journal (April, 1932), 20.-405-410.) 

The guidance concept is defined as having two main phases: (1) the 
distributive, and (2) the adjustive phases. The aim in the former phase is 
to distribute youth as effectively as possible to education and vocational 
\ opportunities, and in the latter to help the individual to make the optimal 
I adjustment to these opportunities (p. 22), 

Guidance and methods of teaching may at times have elements of proce- 
dure in common, but teaching cannot often be guidance and guidance does 
not comprehend methods of teaching, aasstoom teaching becomes guid- 
ance only in instances such as instructing In courses in occupations or 
exploratory courses or where the teacher administers and interprets prog- 
nostic tests for guidance purposes (p. 17). 

The upshot of the whole matter is that guidance is not the whole of edu- 
cation. The term should not even be regarded, as some seem to regard it, 
as a beneficent synonym for education (p. 19). (Leonard V. Koos and 
Grayson N. Kefauver. Guidance in Secondary Schools, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1932.) 
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* Guidance is nothing more than an attempt to individualize education, 
that^is,-to -assist each pupil, as an individual, to develop himself^ to the 
highest possible degree in all respects. . . . The vague term guidance 
ought to be abandoned, and that in the interests of clarity, we should sub- 
stitute the e.'tpression, individualized education. . . . The word guidance 
■would then be used only in combination with the adjective ''vocational 
where it has always carried a clear meaning. Harry D. Kitson, "Individual- 
ized Education: A Heart-to-Heart Talk With a Superintendent About 
'Guidance'," Occupations (February, 1935), 13:411- 


In the opinion of the present writer it is likewise useless to attempt to 
blow out of the window the good and useful term "guidance although 
he recognizes full well that it usually should have an adjective modifier. 
. . . "Individualized education" does not itself tell what the education is 
to be about. . . . Shall we speak of "individualized education for recrea- 
tional activities" or shall we use the term "recreational guidance, just as 
we do "vocational guidance"? . . . Under what logic should we try to 
prevent other workers in education from using the term gui ance . 

Wherever there are important life activities to be learned, and 
assistance in these activities is needed and appropriate to give, there should 
be guidance. ... A boy can be guided in any one of 

and activities: (1) taste in color, (2) choice of necktie, (3) a i ■ 

(4) care in crossing streets, (5) behavior toward girls, and W ^oice^^ 
leisure time activities. If we can give guidance in any su ’ 

can. therefore, hardly confine the word guidance to t e voc ‘ 
of life. J. M. Brewer, "Guidance by Any Other Name, P 

(March. 1935), I3.'547-549. 

It is inconsistent to speak of curriculum and , school 

lum is defined as the total of experiences which f 

control. Most of the materials and experiences w ic a placed 

the so-called "informative phase" of ^ 1 ,rde£enr 

there in an attempt to patch up a child" sim- 

in scope. ... All around developmental n and ordering 

ply cannot adequately be served pncoiirdlnated serv- 

of learning experiences are performed as p guidance and 

ices by diLent individuals. The reciprocal "‘“"“"'J'P. j ,he pupil 

instruction will in truth be -unterons. mumute. J 

if and when a curriculum erson in the education of 

teacher has honestly been recognized as „ ^ ^ Hand "Relationship 

children-and trained and treated as such. Harold C Hand. 
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of Curriculum and Guidance” Caliiornia Journal of Secondary Education 
(March. 1937), J2;151. 

Guidance is a service which is designed to assist individuals and groups 
of individuals, in school or out of school, in making of necessary adjust- 
ments to their environment and also in distributing themselves to suitable 
vocational, recreational, health, and social-civic opportunities. William M. 
Proctor, "The Task of Guidance in a Modern School,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education (Match, 1937)» 12:142-147. 

,^^'The function of guidance is to guide pupils on the basis of exploratory 
and revealing courses and on the information gathered from personnel 
studies, as wisely as possible into wholesome and worth while social rela- 
tionships, maximum personality adjustment, and advanced study or voca- 
tions in which they are most likely to be successful and happy. Curtis H. 
Threlkeld, "The Guidance Function.” California Journal of Secondary 
Education (March, 1937), J2.T35-136. 

,1938 

ij The purpose of guidance is to promote the best development possible for 
every child. (This can be accomplished by viewing every) "pupil in the 
school as a bundle oi possibilities and (focusing) attention on what we 
think he may become. (Each teacher must) help each child to acquire the 
best health possible; the best method of facing difficulties, of solving life’s 
problems, and of meeting its crises; the best functioning of his intelligence; 
and success in his relationships with people.” We cannot be diverted from 
the purpose of guidance by machinery through which we think it can be 
accomplished. The task of guidance should be integrated with instruction. 
Ruth Strang, "Essentials of' a Guidance Program," School Executive 
(March, 1938), 37;305, 324. 

Individual guidance uses technics of individualized instruction in school 
subject matter; it includes health inspeaions. examinations, and follow-up 
for correction of health handicaps; it uses individual and group tests of 
academic capacity and achievement. ... To make education fit each child 
we must get away from the idea that guidance is the exclusive domain of 
the specialist. We must start with a teacher who thinks of each of his 
pupils as an interesting young friend whom he wants to understand and 
help. Herbert R. Stolz, "The Meaning of Individual Guidance,” The Jour- 
nal of the National Education Association (September, 1938), 27;189. 

mo 

The very term "guidance" has lost its usefulness through excessive use. 
To some the word connotes a permeating philosophy of education; to others 
it means teacher-counseling; to others it may be restricted to vocational 
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guidance ot even "placemenr.” Such terms as '’student-personnel work” 
could profitably be substituted for "guidance," 

Guidance may be described as a point of view that affects the total, 
educational program, teaching, and administration, and as a series of spe- 
cialized personnel services. C. Gilbert Wrenn, "The Evaluation of Student 
Personnel Work: A Critique of the Guidance Movement," School and 
Society (November 2, 1940), 52:409-417. 

1945 

Guidance as'defined by those who approach the problem rationally im- > 
plies first of all recognition and understanding of the individual and crea- ; 
tion of conditions that will enable each individual to develop his fullest | 
capacities and ultimately to achieve the maximum possible self-guidance | 
and security both economically and sochUy. This concept of guidance ; 
epitomizes our democratic philosophy. It is as enduring as democracy itself, I 
for basically it is democracy applied to the life of the school (p. 13). 
(Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1945.) 

1946 

'^The purpose of the guidance program is to help the studerit to make 
more favorable personal adjustments. . . . (When we thiflk'ih terms' of 
services) "guidance" Is removed from the realms of philosophy into a 
language of concrete meaning — from an abstract concept to a program of 
specific services each of which can be focused on the individual student. 
The nature of the term is changed from a noun to an adjective . . . pro- 
vides a new approach, a new point of view for the administrator and 
guidance worker. Fred M. Fowler, "Singleness of Purpose in the Guidance 
Program," Clearing Haase (May, 1946), 20.'S50-535- 

1946 

The principal objective of guidance is to help to bring about in the lives 
of those dealt with conditions which may be the bases of happy and effec- 
tive living. . . . Unless the underlying purposive forces of human personal- 
ity are guided toward self-direction, the individual may be seriously handi- 
capped. Norman Fenton, "Guidance Program" (in P. F. Valentine, 
Twentieth Century Education, New York, Philosophical Library, 1946, 
304-326). 

1947 

Because of interrelationship, many people have become confused, and 
have interpreted guidance in terms of widest extremes. Some people have 
maintained that education is guidance; while others have insisted that 
guidance is only the process of making better vocational choices. Neither 
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cl these points of view is realistic when it is related to present-day educa- 
tion (p. 4). (Clifford E. Erickson. A Basic Text jor Guidance V orters, 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947.) 


Guidance is more inclusive in scope m available resources, and in meth- 
ods than "peisonrtel service.” It may include guidance through the examp e 
of parents, teachers, and others and guidance which comes incidentally 
from the reading of a book, attendance at a lecture, participation in some 
community service, and the like. Guidance may derive from group activities 
such as assembly or home-room programs, club conferences, and classroom 
discussions, and it may also derive from counseling interviews implemented 
with the best of tools and techniques. . . . Services of this type lie all 
around each one of us not only in our infancy but throughout our entire 
life. "Personal service” on the other hand, seems much more specific; it is 
never unconsciously offered and is always personal in character and appli- 
cation; the personal interview is its majoc technique (p. 71). (Anna Y. 
Reed, Guidance and Personnel Services in Education, New York, Cornell 
University Press, 1947.) 


1948 

Pupil personnel service is concerned with the individualization of educa- 
tion and covers the whole gamut of school experiences from kindergarten 
through the secondary school. ... Do not dispense with classroom instruc- 
tion to teach one individual at a time; such a system does see to tc that 
each separate pupil receives intelligent attention as an individual. We may 
then discard the terms guidance and personnel service in favor of the basic 
term education. (Frank G. Davis, Pupil Personnel Service, Minneapolis. 
Minn., International Textbook. Company, 1948.) 

^ (1) Guidance consists in helping pupils to set up objectives that are for 

i them dynamic, reasonable, and worthwhile, and in helping them, so far as 
I possible, to attain these objeaives. (2) The major fields in which guidance 
I is necessary are health, vocation, avocation, education, and human relations. 
\ (3) The idea of guidance is inherent in all efforts to education. . . . 

\ (7) The majoc work of guidance must be done by classroom and home- 
\ room teachers (p. 15). (Philip W. 1. Cox, John Carr Duff, Marie McNa- 
mara, Basic Principles of Guidance, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948.) 
1949 

Personnel work helps the Individual pupil to understand and accept him- 
self and to choose and engage in the school subjects, extra-class activities, 
recreation, and part-time work experiences that he needs for his physical, 
intellectual, social, and emotional development. This is "developmental 
guidance . . . the aim of personnel work is to help every pupil, as a social 
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human being, ro discover and develop his best potentialities. Ruth Strang, 
"Personnel Work in Elementary and Secondary Schools," Educational 
Outlook (March, 1949), 2i.-102-J09. 

(1) Effective education is guidance; (2) true education is always in a 
sense self-direction; and (3) realistic guidance is self-guidance. . . . Guid- 
ance as it has developed in all types of American institutions has been radi- 
cally opposed to considering that students are predestined by external 
circumstances to any type of work. This philosophy of guidance then has 
been a great bulwark against totalitarianism in any form and even against 
the authoritarianism that says "Mother knows best.” Leonard Carmichael, 
"A College President Looks at Vocational Guidance,” Occupations (May, 
1950), 28:500-503, 

mi 

v^Guidance is asslstancs made available by competent counselors to an 
individual of any age to help him direct his own life, develop his own point 
of view, make his own decisions, and carry bis own burdens . . . funda- 
mental (is the) thesis of guidance as help, or assistance (p. 6). (Lester D. 
Croti’ and Alice Crow, An Introduction to Guidance, New York, American 
Book Company, 1951.) 

Guidance involves personal help given by someone. . . . The focus of 
guidance is the individual, not the problem; its purpose is to promote the 
growth of the individual in self-diteaion. This help may be given to indi- 
viduals in a group or directly to the individual alone, but it is always 
designed to assist the individual (chap. 3). (Arthur J. Jones, Principles of 
Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 4th ed., 1951. 

1952 

In one sense guidance is good pedagogy, and there is no particular ad- 
vantage in laboring over the possible differences between the concepts of 
guidance and teaching. . . . Guidance embraces the significance of the 
emotions, of the personal needs, and of all those other forces which are 
making the child what he is. With no intention of decreasing the importance 
of subject matter in the curriculum, the author regards the acquisition of 
the facts and skills of subject matter as being dependent upon desirable 
personality adjustment. Thus the acquisition of faas and skills is a subor- 
dinate portion of the product of elementary education (p. xi). (Roy 
DeVerl Willey, Guidance in Elementary Education, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1952.) 

An analysis of these definitions indicates that the concept of guidance 
includes several significant elements difficult to isolate from context 
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without distorting theit meaning. Notwithstanding this difficulty, how- 
ever, we shall note several of the most outstanding of these elements: 

1. Guidance requires attention to the individual ("individualized educa- 
tion”). 

2. Guidance leads to self-development and self-direction ('self-guidance ). 

3. Guidance leads to the discovery of needs, assets, plans of action, adjust- 
ment to blocking of motives. 

4. Guidance leads to success in a vocation. 

5. Guidance assists in sustenance of personal enjoyment and accomplish- 
menc. 

When these elements are placed together we can arrive at a satisfac- 
tory definition of guidance which the authors present as follows: 

Through guidance the individual is assisted in making a wholesome, 
worth-while adjustment to his world. More specifically the individual 
must be given assistance in choosing dynamic, reasonable, and worth- 
while objectives, in formulating plans of action to accomplish these 
objectives, in meeting crises and solving problems which appear to be 
blocking plans, and in sustaining personal enjoyment and in self-direc- 
tion of his life so that goals may be efficiently achieved. There will be 
occasions during the guidance process where the individual will need 
help in discovery of needs, assets, opportunities, adjustment to other 
people, and adjustment to himself. 

Points of Issue in the Concept of Guidance 
Throughout the recorded discussions of the philosophy and practice 
of guidance we note several persistent points of disagreement never 
entirely resolved which continue to add to the confusion described in the 
opening paragraphs of this chapter. Attention is given to some of the 
most prominent of these issues in the paragraphs which follow: 

Guidance vs. the l^eed for a Modifier 

Guidance with a modifier first came into prominence in the work of 
Frank Parsons who stressed the need of vocational preparation and 
J adjustment. Vocational guidance is interpreted by many people as "get- 
ting a job for the client,” "fitting the occupation to the individual,” or 
' keeping the individual happy at his work.” 

An increase in additional modifiers soon appeared in literature as 
educational guidance, social guidance, health guidance, moral guidance, 
character guidance, recreational guidance. Many feared, with some justi- 
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fication, that continued differentiation would disintegrate guidance com- 
pletely. It is interesting to note that these modifiers are used to describe- 
areas of guidance. A variation is also found in such expressions as moral 
counseling, civic counseling, vocational counseling, and ethical counsel- 
ing. 

For one prominent writer it appeared that “in the interests of clarity,, 
we should substitute (for the word 'guidance ) the expression, indi- 
vidualized education.' The word guidance (he said) should be used 
only in combination with the adjective 'vocational' where it has always 
carried a clear meaning" (24). 

This point of view was refuted by another writer who wrote. Shall 
we speak of 'individualized education' for 'recreational activities' or 
shall we use the term 'recreational guidance,' just as -we do 'vocational 
guidance'? . . . Professor Kitson objected to the term 'hfealth guidance' 
stating that this is only our old friend health instruction. . . . Put is 
not this just the point? We have had instruction in physiology and we 
now realize that it does not necessarily lead to health: our health instruc- 
tion did not result in guidance into health activities. ... If we can 
give guidance in any such activities, we can, therefore, hardly confine 
the word 'guidance' to the vocational areas of life (4 ) . 

What is the proper view to take of this issue today ? The authors think 
of guidance as touching every aspect of an individual's personality in- 
cluding his attitudes, beliefs, ideals, values, and mental and PWS'ra' 
health. The need for guidance involves the whole life of the indiyidua . 
and the attempt to divide or classify the concept is not only artificial and 
disintegrating but also too complex to be practical. 


Individual vs. Group Guidance 

The issue of individual versus group guidance provokes two ques- 
tions: (1) Can the large variety of group activities which occur outsi e 
the re^lar classroom be called guidance? (2) Should guidance be 

geared to all children or only to problem children? 

Attention was first focused upon the question of whether out-of- 
classroom activities should be called guidance in the discussions of 
guidance as "individualized instruction" and as vocational 
Note the statement by Kitson, "the term (guidance) is ^ 

weird assortment of unrelated activities; counseling of 
any matter; group instmction in any subject; home ws.ting; trips to 
fartoriesTprobatirn work; teaching pupils how to study; chaperoning 
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dances; dub leadership; the giving of tests . . . whatever cannot be 

easily classified, is called guidance” (24 ) . 

The current interest in group therapy and group dynamic inay give 
new impetus to group guidance. The authors see great promise in assist- 
ance that can be given an individual in group atmospheres. This assist- 
ance is considered in detail in Part IV of this textbook. 

To many people who think of guidance as “individualized education” 
the phrase “group guidance” is a misnomer. The authors, however, can 
see no cause for this disagreement because the final test of guidance is 
whether assistance has brought about a personal change in “self.” It 
matters little whether the assistance may have come because of being 
in a group or because of a person-to-person counseling situation. Indi- 
viduals may learn from both a counselor and from the group. The 
pressure of the group can be a factor in moulding the personality of the 
individual. 

An important part of the guidance program is found in the total 
curriculum of the school which includes school group activities whether 
these be in the form of assembly programs, organized groups in which 
occupational information is learned, homeroom activities, or field trips. 
Values in terms of behavior, broader social knowledge, attitudes, and 
ideals are all part of the “whole life” of a child and it makes little differ- 
ence whether acquisition of these entities occurs as a result of what may 
be called instruction, individual guidance, or group guidance. 

Guidance involves all the forces found in the environment. Guidance 
workers should know how to foster group formations and processes 
that do not entirely include a one-to-one relationship as in a counseling 
situation. Because there should be promoted any development which 
occurs in interrelationships in social experiences that may be therapeutic 
to individuals in the group, guidance should be designed to assist all 
children. In every school each child should be known well and sym- 
palhelically by at least one person. Guidance should be preventive as 
well as remedial; thus the well-adjusted child must receive a proper 
share of attention. ^ ^ 


The Teacher vs. the Specialist 

One current school of thought would place the task of guiding the 
student entrrely the hands of the classroom teacher. Under sih a 
system there would be no need of a guidance staff apart from the in- 
stmctronal force. Opposed to thU philosophy is that group of people 
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who think that all guidance must be organized under the d.rection and 
assistance of specialists who render an individualized, consultative type 
of service. The specially trained counselor should render 
step removed from the classroom teacher in the hierarchy of educ t.onal 
specialization. He deals with complex problems and b^av.oral Asmrb- 
ances much too involved for the classroom teacher to handle. What 
the correct point of view regarding this issue.’ i,:„j.rrarten 

In the first place, guidance should be continuous f-” ^ ^ 
through secondary school and cannot be successful without “opem 
tion of parent, teacher, counselor. chiU-serving agencies of the ™ 
munity. Ld all who come in contact with the chdd. GurJ^cmn^; 

besolely the work of a few specialists; It is ren ere y « 

staff and requires some people with special knowledge and sk.lls_ 
cooperation from all is fundamental. Neither t e tear er j n 

ist L hope to meet the task alone. It is difficult to list or lass ty 
the types 'of specialists and their duties; we may -nhon^the^sd 

nurse, pediatrician, dentist, counselor ; specialists, but the 

psychiatrist. The school may have need of all ot tne v j 

degree to which they can be used will be deterrn.n d by the^s-« ^ 
wealth of the school unit. In the elementary s ° school guid- 

the heart of the guidance program. In homeroom teacher, 

ance responsibilities may be left to the pnn p f,, actionary of the 

In the larger high schLls and colleges the mam functionary 
guidance program may be the special schoo counse 

Guidance vs. Education 

This issue has been prominent in the is not 

three decades. One group of writers wou say» some- 

guidance and must be carefully disUnguished .. 

times makes use of instruction, but it is not i se Brewer, w'fotc: 

On the other hand a pioneer and able gui ance 

The separation today of instruction from f is. in the opinion 

ment of present living aalvities on the part o ^ -Yjtein. We often hear 
of the writer, the greatest blight on our ^ studied for 

from college presidents that "knowledge s irrelevant to corn- 

sake." Yet. if a thing exists for its own sake, « j-now - 

pare its value to that of anything external to Ido!, not a tcx>l. 

«dge becomes as good as any other. Knowledge functions of 

• • - If we set up guidance and instruction as r«o 
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education, such equality would necessarily separate them; here a plan of 
guidance, there a body of knowledge in which the individual is to be 
instructed ... if so, then the purpose, method, criteria, and result ot 
instruction reside in guidance. Thus they ate not coordinate ... the for- 
mer serves and is conttolied by the latter. Admit so much, and one need 
worry little whether he calls the whole guidance or something else; the 
obvious convenience of the single designation, especially when most of the 
world believes the opposite, is evident (5). 


Arguing from the point of view that the curriculum is the total of 
the experiences which the pupil has under school control, Hand (J6) 
•wrote (in 1937) that "curriculum and guidance” thinking has led 
scores of administrators to conceive and organiae guidance as a seg- 
mented, separate, compartmentaliaed, or supplementarp service to be 
discharged in toto by a very small number of more or less specially 
trained members of the staff. It is erroneous to assume that the tasks 
of guidance and instruction are in the nature of discrete functions which 
can safely be delegated to separate groups of faculty persons. 

What is the correct point of view to take in this argument? Not by 
any means has the issue been settled in contemporary educational philos- 
ophy; nevertheless attention appears to be not so much on aims and 
objectives as on methods of accomplishment. Most thoughtful writers 
will agree that guidance has always been present in education and that 
the effectiveness of the guidance process is merely a matter of emphasis. 
Guidance is a desirable emphasis that can be maintained in any sound 
educational philosophy. The teal rjuestion is how can the aims of 
guidance be best achieved? Will it be in terms of point of view, of 
organization, or of services? Eventually we shall attempt to answer this 
question, but first let us consider the confusion which has resulted in 
guidance terminology. 


The Problem of Terminology in Guidance 
One of the most significant forces which has kept the guidance field 
from mopng forward in public education is the confusion which has 
developed through the proraiscuous use of terminology. In an attempt’ 
h°e,‘r°''% ™ a®""’' phraseology as vocational guidance, 

“"d ro on, certain other terms 
IZ jy T hterature is 

VeTsL d T P“Pil-P«sannel serv- 

ices, student-personnel services, and counseling services. Instead of clati- 
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fying the issues, however, they have added to the confusion. Tliese 
terms usually mean one thing to one person and something else to 
another. Space does not permit us to present the derivation of each of 
these terms but in order that the reader may obtain a general impression 
of the use of terminology several illustrations are presented as follows: 

Guidance is a service which is designed to assist individuals and groups 
of individuals ... in the making of necessary adjustments to their environ- 
ment and also in distributing themselves to suitable vocational, recreational, 
health, and social-civic-opportunities . . . guidance service is to help make 
crooked paths straight . . . (it) seeks not only to help individuals discover 
goals and achieve these goals . . . but it also seeks to help individuals as 
they attempt to distribute thennselves . . . organized guidance service 
exists in the contribution it may be able to make to the better coordination 
of all educative experiences or processes. William M. Proctor, "The Task 
of Guidance in a Modern School," California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (March, 1937). 

Pupil-personnel must be interpreted as a broad social question rather 
than as internal administrative procedure. . . . Guidance, individual devel- 
opment, personnel work, are not funaions to be isolated, segregated, or 
professionalhed. Personnel philosophy must become as everyday spirit in 
all human relationships. Guidance is an emphasis, not a job. See opinions 
in Edwin A. Tee, "Critical Issues in Guidance and Personnel," Occupations 
(May. 1937), J3;689-^93. 

Others have felt impelled to define guidance as something apart from the 
main educational task of higher education. Note J. Hillis Miller's state- 
ment; "Personnel work is jjo iojjgej a aide issuer it is the fundamental issue; 
it is no longer an adjunct to education, it is education” . . . personnel 
Work (is a term used) to cover not only personnel services; but also to 
include a point of view or an educational philosophy as well as to cover 
personnel administration. The personnel point of view must prevail if 
curricula are to be individualized. Personnel service (is designed) to help 
the student adjust as smoothly as possible to the new situation which the 
college presents . . . (personnel work is not synonymous w’ith personnel 
service. "Personnel work” is a broader term than "personnel se^^’ice": rJte 
former includes all the special services which go to make up the personnel 
program . . . ("personnel work" is not a broad enough term to he in- 
cluded in a personnel program) . . . (it) docs not sufficiently imply the 
aspeas of the personnel program that arc best designated by the term 
student personnel administration . . . (personnel program includes point 
of view, personnel $cr\'iccs, personnel work). Estlicr Lloyd-Jones, "VC hat 
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is This Thing Called Personnel Work?” Teachers College Record (March. 

1937), 3S.-477-484. 

As personnel workers wc have become inept in communicating -mth each 
other. Only with trust can there he any teal communication, and that until 
trust is achieved the techniques and gadgetty of communication ate so 
much wasied effort. . . . Wc have lost many advocates for the personnel 
philosophy we promote because we haven’t thought of the discussion with 
the college was worth the effort, or because we have been so preoccupied 
with trying to understand the attitude and temper of a superior that we 
have not listened to the need for self-expression in others. "Personnel 
Work in 1951, Philosophies, Problems, Programs,” Journal oj the Assoeia- 
tion of Deans of Women (June, 1951). 14:162-172. 

Guidance is used to indicate a type of personalized service in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school; personnel work is used for services in business, 
industry, and many forms of government woik. It is also used in higher 
education as "student personnel work.” In the past few years the term 
pupil personnel work has been used with increasing frequency for similar 
services in the secondary and in the elementary school. ... (In industry) 
personnel work deals primarily with the worker; it takes no part in the 
actual process of produaion. It has a direct relationship and responsibility 
to the general administration and to the heads of departments . . . person* 
net work (in education) is not easily defined. We have clear statements 
of the purpose of personnel work and of the personnel point oj view, fairly 
definite descriptions of personnel services, and outlines of personnel pro- 
grams, but few if any cleat statements of what student personnel work is. 
(Arthur J. Jones, Principles of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Publishing Company, 4th ed., 1951.) 

Pupil personnel services ate of such recent development in school systems 
that relatively few have as yet established complete ptogtams, and there 
is practically no similarity among those which have been established . , . 
titles under which personnel services ate identified in reports differ widely 
and are confusing in terminology ... the services are repotted as auxil- 
iary agencies, or coordinate activities, almost as often as they ate reported 
as bureaus of child welfare, personnel services, or guidance services (p. 2) 
(Galen Jones, in Pupil Personnel Services in Elementary and Secondary 
^ Schools, Federal Security Agency. Washington, D. C. Circular No. 325. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, 1951.) 

In listing current trends the reference to guidance services is made with- 
out any attempt at definition. Some of these trends indicated are: (1) an 
organized program of counseling as the heart of a guidartce program, (a) 
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non-directive procedure is gaining favor. (2) The counseling is concerned 
with the individual interview or the talking out process. (3) Precision 
testing (individual) is taking the place of saturation testing (general testing 
program), (a) increase of organized testing programs. (4) Increased study 
of cumulative record forms and usages. (5) Redefinition of group guidance. 

(6) More information of the requirements and expectations of colleges. 

(7) Greater concern with preventive measures. (8) Greater attention to 
follow-up and evaluation of guidance services. See discussions by C. A. 
Hamrin and W. J. Kindig in National Association of Secondary School 
Principals Bulletin (April, 1952), 36.*59, 65. 

We are undergoing rapid changes in thinking in the field of personnel 
services. There is evidence of change from a narrow concept of guidance, 
primarily as vocational guidance to one of personnel services in a much 
broader sense. . . . (We are finding a) greater use of the term "student 
personnel." R. U. Hofmann, "Developing Concept of Pupil Personnel Serv- 
ices." Occupations (May. 1952), 30;657-659. 

A Proposed Solution 

The word "guidance” is still a basic term and the authors prefer it 
to all the others. It is a word sufficiently broad to represent many aspects 
of several detailed operations and can become meaningful and useful 
only as these operations are organized and brought to the focus of 
attention. The mere listing of accumulated operations appearing in the 
school which all come under the heading of guidance and classifying 
them under specific nomenclature is of doubtful value. While classifica- 
tion, organization, and interpretation of relationships is necessary, this 
step must be preceded by a relatively long period of experiences by 
teachers and administrators in specific situations in which guidance 
operates. 

Generalization, classification, and organization emerge only as a 
process of synthesis of knowledge and attitude acquired by a thorough 
study of human development. With many teachers and specialists who 
have had wide experience with guidance a generalization called the 
"guidance concept” is frequently formed without a concomitant ability 
to verbalize it into a definition. Tlic authors prefer to call this synthesis 
the dc^•cIopment of a point of view. 

How can we be certain that the school staff has this point of view? 
Tlie answer is found in consistent appropriate behavior in specific situa- 
tions requiring guidance. Not only arc specific situations necessar)* in 
which the elements of guidance may be perceived but there must also 
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be a vigorous eSort to discover these situations. It follows, therefore, 
that the guidance concept becomes more definite and meaningful as 
each staff member can refer to specific situations from which the gen- 


erali 2 ed concept was formed. 

It is usually a costly and disappointing experiment to impose an 
organized guidance program on a school system until a satisfactory 
guidance point-of-view has been well established through in-service 
training. It is particularly disastrous, for example, to impose a system 
of organized student-personnel services found in institutions of higher 
learning onto the secondary school. Likewise it is disastrous to impose 
upon the elementary school an organized program of pupil-personnel 
services which has been developed for secondary education.^ 

^>nE?iy s'la'iEi fee ^.oVu'iiiOTi » VVfiv. ^ ‘if-. •guAviH't ^nA 

the development of a point of view precede an organization into basic 
services; (2) organization into basic service divisions is essential if the 
guidance program is to be effectively codedinated, clarified, and effi- 
ciently activated. 

To the degree that the school staff will accept the need for some 
kind of coordinated program, the term "services” becomes acceptable 
and meaningful. The service concept succeeds rather than precedes the 
establishment of "a point of view" or guidance philosophy. The authors 
prefer the use of the phrase "guidance services” to describe a coordi- 
nated program of guidance which utilizes the personal knowledge, con- 
victions, planning, and initiative of each pupil in gaining the optimum 
growth and development of his personality. 

The final pattern into which guidance services is formulated is 
dependent upon the background, experience, and interest of the school 
personnel involved. 

Froehlich (24), for example, lists services in five categories: 
(1) services to pupils in groups, ( 2 ) services to pupils as individuals, 
(3) services to the instructional staff, (4) services to the administration, 
and (5) services to research. 


Note here the authors' use of the phrase "student-personnel services" in rela- 
non to higher education. The term is used frequently in this context and is 
probably satisfactory under the present forms of organized guidance programs 
tound m colleges and universities, likewise, the phrase "pupil.personnel services" 
ts used as it is frequently applied to high schools. Currently "pupil-personnel 
services and ' guidance services" could be used -without any difference in mean- 
ing. Guidance services" is apparently more suitable, however, because it retains 
the strength of the "guidance movement" since its official recognition in the first 
decade of the century. 
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Hatch and Dressel (17) classiiy guidance services into: (I) student- 
inventory service, (2) information service, (3) counseling service, 
(4) placement service, and (5) follow-up service. 

We should never lose perspective in talking about guidance. Although 
the phrase "guidance services” appears to be a convenient method for 
organizing thought and eflfort in terms of specific operations and pro- 
cedures we cannot divide the guidance program into incomplete, dis- 
torted, and isolated segments. The value of any service lies not in its 
classified form but rather in its influence upon the curriculum and the 
child as it changes his total personality. 


s/ 


Principles of Guidance 


1. Guidance is a function of education and directly contributes to the 
realization of the school’s total objectives. An exact boundary line can 
never be drawn between what is generally termed education and what is 
generally termed guidance. Occasionally what is done for the child may 
claim a minute portion of guidance yet a correspondingly large part may 
be claimed by what is traditionally called instruction. On the other hand, 
what is done for the child may claim a large portion of guidance and 
relatively small portion of instruction. It becomes a matter of emphasis. 
Guidance is inherent in every part of the school that is concerned with 
assisting the pupil to make adjustments, and interpretations, and to solve 
personal problems. 

2. Guidance is primarily dedicated to assisting the individual; by so 
doing, it also assists society. Frequendy individual assistance is best given by 
assisting a group; thus adjustment occurs not only for the individual but 
for the group itself. The group should be considered as something more 
than the sum of the individuals which comprise it. It is an entity in itself 
which can be influenced by guidance. 

Guidance implements the essential concern of democracy for the dignity 
and worth of the individual. The individual is not only a self-reliant and 
self-possessed person but he is also a socially sensitive and cooperative 
person. Guidance should assist the individual to adjust to social realities in 
terms of moral and spiritual values and to all other attributes that will 
lead to a useful and worthy citizen of a democracy. Such a philosophy 
requires an emphasis on processes of behavior and human rnteraaion tather 
than on records, administrative derails, testing, and so on. Because he 
works with groups the teacher must have an understanding of the behavior 
of human beings including human-interaction. He must be ever conscious 
of social influences, cultural backgrounds and psychological and hygienic 
climates as these pertain to the entire group situation and the individual 
within this group. ; 
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3. Guidance is a lifelong process. Parents, siblings, kinfolk, family 
friends, chntch ’workers, teachers, and trained experts give assistance, some 
of which may be called guidance. Professional knowledge and competence 
is required to assist individuals with many personal problems. 

4. Guidance emphasizes self-understanding, self-determination, and self- 
adjustment. Those who guide have respect for individual worth and a 
knowledge of the importance of individual development. They assist the 
pupil to learn facts about himself which he could not otherwise obtain. 
Assistance is given in accepting responsibility for improving himself and 
society. 

3. Guidance should emphasize prevention of maladjustment rather than 
be limited to correction or remediation. Assistance should be extended to 
all normal individuals as well as the obviously maladjusted. In fact the 
existence of an “average,” “typical,” or "notrnal” person from the guidance 
point of view is a nonentity. Every individual has his own peculiar abilities, 
interests, needs, assets, and liabilities. 

6, The guidance worker is efficient in the collection and interpretation 
of data. Data systematically collected, should be employed wherever appli- 
cable but always within a framework which regards the individual as a 
unique human being. 

7. Guidance U a unified process which considers the individual as a 
whole; thus we should think of life guidance rather than educational 
guidance, vocational guidance, health guidance, and so on. Guidance assists 
the individual to integrate all of his activities in terms of his potentialities 
and environmental opportunities. 
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10. It is futile to classify guidance into compartmentalized services with- 
out any attempt at integration. The integration of all services must be 
evaluated in terms of the whole child. 

11. There should be a continuous study of the effect of guidance on 
pupil behavior. In other words, it is essential that periodic appraisals 
should be made of the existing guidance program. 

Summary 

As is true in the genesis of all disciplines, the field of guidance in 
education has been characterized by confusion in objectives, in organiza- 
tional plans, and in terminology. Although guidance has always been 
present in rearing and educating the young, it did not receive sufficient 
recognition as a potentially desirable organized discipline until the first 
decade of the twentieth century. The guidance movement has pro- 
gressed in company with other movements. Because the "vocational 
guidance movement” has generally been the one usually meant when 
the guidance movement is mentioned, because it has had many sponsors 
in philanthopy and industry, and because of the voluminous literature 
devoted to it, this phase of guidance was considered first in this chapter. 
Under the leadership of Frank Parsons of Boston the vocationa l_gyid- 
_ance movement received national recognition. Parsons of Boston, Eli 
W. Weaver of Brooklyn, Jesse B. Davis of Grand Rapids, Anna Y. 
Reed in Seattle, and a score of other pioneers in such cities as Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, and New Orleans, all helped to bring pressure 
of organized social work upon school boards to accept guidance as a 
major social responsibility. The Mental Hygiene Movement initiated 
by Clifford W. Beers has devoted itself to the amelioration of social 
conditions to the welfare of children. The child guidance movement 
has served parents and children through child guidance clinics. Cur- 
rently those youngsters selected for treatment are within the wide range 
of what is called normal intelligence whose difficulties are traceable to 
emotional imbalance. 

During the late 1920’s and early 1930’s guidance had been well 
received into the public schools and was dominated by sucli school ad- 
ministrators and professors of education as John Brewer, Harry Kitson, 
George Myers, William Proctor, Grayson Kefauver, and Leonard Koos. 
Their definitions of guidance asserted that guidance was either too 
vocational or not educational enough, or that education was guidance 
and guidance was education. Binet, Catlell, Goddard, Terman, and 
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Thorndike, psychologists who initiated the psychological testing move- 
ment, were inHuential in implementing the guidance field. The redtslri- 
bution of pupils by use of test scores introduced large-scale school surveys 
which some writers describe as the beginnings of educational guidance. 

In the middle and late 1.93Q’s guidance was dominated by attention to 
economic problems of unemployment, placement, technological change, 
and occupational trends and mobility— along with increased assistance 
to the employee, which supposedly makes him more effective in his 
work. This is described by some writers as the personnel movement. 
The antecedents of contemporary guidance concepts have their roots In 
four spheres of influence: sociology, economics, psychology, and educa- 
tion. Guidance needs all of these disciplines as contributors; there is 
real danger in any one of them becoming controffers. Able educitofs 
■who become specialists in guidance must be thoroughly trained in a 
philosophy of education, an understanding of growth and development, 
psychology, vocational information, principles of curriculum construc- 
tion, and techniques in personal counseling. Mote attention shall be 
given to these qualifications in the succeeding chapter. 

In this chapter typical definitions of guidance were presented from 
literature published in 1932 to 1953. An examination of these defini- 
tions shows many differences in opinions but a synthesis of elements 
helps us to active at the following statement of what guidance is : "By 
means of guidance the individual is assisted in making a wholesome, 
worth'-while adjustment to his world. More specifically, the individual 
must be given help in choosing dynamic, reasonable, and worth-while 
objectives, in formulating plans of action to accomplish these objectives, 
in meeting crises and solving problems which appear to be blocking 
plans, and in sustaining personal enjoyment in self-direction of his life 
so that goals may be efficiently solved.” 

The authors prefer to use the phrase "guidance services” as a con- 
venient description of an organized guidance program. Guidance, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as a composite of isolated services or activities. 
Guidance touches every aspect of an individual's personality and in- 
volves his whole life. Guidance may occur in a one-to-one relationship 
with a counselor, or the assistance may come as a result of group 
dynamics. The final test of guidance, whether it be in terms of the 
individual or a group, is the desirable diange in "self.” 

A successfully organized guidance program can evolve only after a 
satisfartory guidance point-of-view has been well developed in the 
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entire school staff. The guidance concept becomes more definite and 
meaningful as each staff member can refer to specific situations from 
which the generalized concept was formed. In other words, the term 
“services” becomes acceptable and meaningful only after a basic guid- 
ance point-of-view has been established. Only then will the school 
staff accept the need for some kind of coordinated program. 
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CHAPTER 2 


1 


The Personnel of the Guidance 
Progvdm 


The i>^EED FOR Clarification of Functions ano Duties 

THE success or failure of any guidance program /s de* 
pendent upon the initiative, foresight, knowledge, tact, and skill of all 
the personnel associated with it. Numerous and variable factors deter* 
mine the organization and duties of personnel, but legatdlesa of otgani* 
zational pattern, the objective, "maximum development of the pupil” 
should always be given primary consideration. To have an effective 
guidance program all the people within the school system should be a 
part of the program — ^wotking in unison, as a cooperative team. How- 
ever, much confusion frec^uently results because the teacher, counselor, 
or administrator does not comprehend his or her appropriate role in 
the program. On the one hand one or more of these people may usurp 
more authority than they should, or on the other hand do nothing 
because they do not know their function. 

For school staff members to perceive their respective relationships 
to one another and to perceive the importance of their role to the total 
guidance program, there needs to be a clarification of status and tasks. 
This chapter will be devoted to a discussion of some of the functions 
and duties of each of the following types of personnel in the guidance 
program: (1) administrator, (2) teacher, (3) counselor, (4) school 
psychologist, (5) school libiailan, and (6) health specialist. It is recog- 
nized that some duties may be duplicated and dius be performed by 
34 
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more than one person; nevertheless, there must be some clarification 
of responsibilities in order to have an effective program. 

The Role of the Administrator 


Much of the success of the guidance program will depend primarily 
upon the administrator. The person assuming this role will influence 
the entire program through possessing or lacking an appropriate philos- 
ophy and spirit of cooperation. The responsibilities of the administrator 
may be vested in several people, i.e. superintendent, principal, vice- 
principal, or curriculum supervisor. Regardless of his specific title, this 
individual should assume some common functions and responsibilities 
in his relationship to the guidance program. It is agreed and assumed 
that there will be some variations in functions from school to school 


depending upon the size and form of school organization. 

The administrator should recognize the need and importance of a 
comprehensive guidance program and give it his personal support { 54 ) . 
In order to do this he must have a philosophy of education compatible 
with the theory that the maximum development of each child according 
to his interests, needs, and abilities is desirable. Only when such a 
philosophy permeates throughout the school sptem can a guidance 
program be effective. Assuming th at . t h e .admini strator believes , i D-tbe 
v alue of a guidance j r^Tgr^^ i thf-re^ t-hpn ari s es the problem of meth ods 
b y which he can make his p hilosophyTuodional. 

'The first responsibilityof the administrator should be to convince the 
school board and the community of the need for guidance. Only by so 
doing can an adequate budget be obtained for activating the guidance 
program. Without such a budget the program is doomed to failure 


before it gets started. 

A second responsibility of the administrator should be to formulate a 
guidance committee or council in his school which oversees the operation 
of the entire guidance program. It should be composed of various repre- 
sentative members of the community, of the teaching faculty, o 
ance experts, and administrators. In some cases the principal may be the 
chairman of such a committee. Its main purpose would be tlie formula- 
tion of all guidance policies and of a program adapted to mKt the nKds 
of all pupils (13:29). Plans to meet these needs should include both 


individual and group activities. j •_ 

It bears repeating that the success of a guidance program “'P'" * ' 
large measure on tlie qualifications of the personnel involved. Individ- 
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uals with suitable personality traits and a proper background of training 
should be selected by the administrator to fill the various positions in the 
program. Recognition and salary should be made commensurate w. h 
the responsibilities and duties of the position. The personnel stafi should 
not only include a full time counselor but also class advisers, sponsors 
of various group activities, and so on. ^ 

On many occasions it v/ill be difficult foe the administrator to^ find 
qualified personnel for the guidance program, thus it should be his re- 
sponsibility to initiate an in-service training program for all the people 
who have an interest or responsibility in guidance. Such a training pro- 
gram should also be made available to all members of the special guid- 
ance staff SQ that they may be made cognizant of the value, functions, 
and problems of guidance. This might be done through short institutes, 
work shops, faculty meetings, or case conferences. Promising teachers 
should be assisted and encouraged to attend summer school or enroll in 
evening courses, where they may take work that will increase the skills 
needed in pupil personnel work. 

After the best possible personnel have been selected it is then the duty 
of the principal to distribute the guidance functions so that each mem* 
bet of the guidance staff will have definite tasks to perform. Duplication 
of duties and responsibilities should be avoided wherever possible. It 
should be understood that it is not the purpose of the guidance services 
to provide supply clerks, relief teachers, attendance officers, supervisors 
of extra-curricular activities, disciplinarians, overseers of study halls, or 
homeroom teachers (8/151). 

When the personnel have been selected and a counselor designated, 
the administrator must provide adequate time and facilities so that the 
ptogram may be caiiied out. The principal should provide the supplies 
and equipment necessary for such a program and see that there is a 
private room for the counselor to interview students without interruption 
or interferences. The administrator should provide a schedule whereby 
each student will receive the opportunity for counseling. This may neces- 
sitate some ’‘release time” for students from class, and a careful distri- 
bution of the counselor’s res^nsibilities so as to insure the availability 
of the counselor. The administrator should recognize that the time 
allotted to counselors is not "free period" time to be used to substitute 
for teachers who are absent from classes because of illness, for class play 
coaching, for graduation processional assignment, or other duties {49) . 
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The administrator is responsible for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of an adequate cumulative record on each pupil. Without such 
information sound guidance cannot be performed. Other parts of this 
book will be devoted to types of information needed on such records. 

In order to meet the needs of the student, a primary responsibility of 
the administrator is to evaluate and revise the curriculum. By fulfilling 
this responsibility the principal will also be evaluating the effectiveness 
of the guidance program in gaining and using information for aiding 
the student in his adjustment. The administrator should also recognize 
that any curriculum should be broad enough to include the traditional 
extra-curricular activities as well as formal class work.^ 

In addition to factors already cited, the success of a guidance program 
is dependent upon the administrator's ability as a public relations agent. 
He should not only attempt to make his staff and school board members 
recognize the value of guidance, but also consistently inform the com- 
munity and parents of guidance activities. The entire school faculty 
should be cognizant of their similar responsibility in the community, but 
the administrator should provide the leadership in such an endeavor. 

In summary, the following duties seem to be the responsibilities of 
the administrator whether he be superintendent, principal, vice-princi- 
pal, or supervisor. He should: 

1. Recognize the need for guidance and give it his support. 

2. Educate the board of education to the value of guidance. 

3. Make adequate provisions in the budget for carrying on the guidance 
program. 

4. Be responsible for the appointment of a guidance committee which 
will formulate the policies of such a program. 

5. Select the best qualified personnel available to carry on the guidance 
program. 

6. Distribute the responsibilities among the personnel doing the guidance 
work. 

7. Initiate a program of in-servicc training for all staff members. 

8. Provide adequate time and facilities in order to carry out the guidance 
program- 

9. Initiate and maintain an adequate cumulaiiw record for each child. 

10. Attempt to adopt a curriculum to fit the needs of the students. 

11. Act as a public relations agent ro staff, school board, and community. 

* The amhon regard any cirCTi'ence^wonh including in the *cii<v>I 
*s pan of the curriculum not as "extra.** 
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The Role of the Teacher 

Every teacher, whether he is aware of the fact or not, has an important 
role to play in the guidance program. Teachers have for years been 
contributing to guidance, but they must become more conscious of their 
specific functions and the relationship of their duties to the total guid- 
ance program. ^ 

Instruction and guidance cannot be separated not can experience and 
development. Developmental experiences provide for the continuous 
adjustment of most normal youth. This does not imply that guidance is 
not involved, but rather it implies that the developmental experiences 
be carefully selected and directed by the skillful teacher. This is the best 
form of guidance and also the most desirable (33). From a functional 
viewpoint, the classroom teacher is and always has been the most impor- 
tant person in the guidance program. This does not imply that the 
teacher can function of and by himself, rather it emphasiacs that he is In 
continuous contact with the child, and in a favorable position for affect- 
ing his behavior. It seems to the writers that the classroom teacher’s 
responsibilities in the guidance program fall into the following 
(1) understanding the child, (2) developing the pupil's personality, 
(3) providing occupational information, and (4) counseling. 


^^Understanding the Child 


If a teacher has a philosophy of guidance, it is fundamental that he 
know the children he is teaching. The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion (10) lists the following characteristics of teachers who understand 
children: 


1. We believe, in the first place, that teachers who understand children 
think of their behavior as being caused. 

2. A second characteristic of teachers who understand children is that they 
are able to accept all chUdien emotionaUy, that they reject no child as 
hopeless or unworthy. 

1. Out third point is that teachers who understand children invariably 
recognize that each one is unique. 

4. We believe, in the ioutth place, that the vations sciences concerned 
with human growth and behavior have demonsttated that young people, 
dunng the several phases of theit development, face a series of common 
developmental tasks." . . . Understanding teachers know what thesi 
tasks ate; theit sequence and timing in relation to physical, social 'and 
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mental maturity; what complications often arise as persons with differ- 
ent characteristics and background work at them; and what conditions, 
relationships, and experiences are most helpful to children in mastering 
each of them. 

5. A fifth characteristic of understanding teachers is that they know the 
more important scientific facts that describe and explain the forces that 
regulate human growth, development, motivation, learning, and be- 
havior. 

6. Finally, we believe that the understanding teacher habitually uses 
scientific methods in making judgments about any particular boy or girl. 

If the teacher is going to be an important part of the guidance pro- 
gram, he must have the characteristics just described. Such characteristics 
imply that he will need a great deal of information about each of his 
pupils. He can gain part of this information from the child’s cumulative 
records and in return he has the responsibility of adding to and keeping 
pupils’ individual inventories up to date. Although another section pf 
this book deals with the specific types of information needed about the 
pupil, in general, here is what teachers need to know about their stu- 
dents; scholastic ability, past achievement, aptitudes and disabilities, 
interests, personality adjustments, health, and family background (IP). 

In addition to gathering such information for his own use, every 
teacher should make the same information available to the counselor so 
that he may be more effective when dealing with the student in an indi- 
vidual counseling relationship. It is also the responsibility of the teacher 
to use such information when counseling with parents. In this respect, 
the teacher performs a vital public relations function between the school 
and the community. 

P^eveloping the Pupil’s Personality 

While they should be primarily concerned with the problems and 
needs of their students, many teachers are neither aware of their respon- 
sibility for student adjustment nor of the factors involved therein. In 
the following list, Myers {29) indicates some of the functions that 
teachers should perform in the development of a healthy personality. 

1. Create a good emotional classroom climate so that young people will 

feel free to express themselves and put forth their 'hest efforts as indi- 
viduals and in groups. ^ 

2. Realize the importance of their own personalities in determining the 
Emotional tone of their classroom. 
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3. Recognize that all guidance does not have to be formal. 

4. Understand the importance of knowing their pupils — their back- 
grounds, personalities, aspirations. 

5. Realize that all behavior is caused, and that deviations from accept- 
able behavior are due to factors that stem from home, school, and 
community. 

6. Avoid putting too great a premium on conforming behavior. Recognize 
that the shy student who “causes no trouble” may be experiencing 
serious emotional conflicts. 

7. Learn to distinguish between “normal” misbehavior cases and those 
that ate chronic. 

8. Recognize that disorderly behavior on the part of students is not 
necessarily a reflection on their teaching. 

9. Notify the patents of pupils who have achieved success or demon- 
strated good citizenship. 

10. Use the curriculum — content, materials, and relationships — to meet the 
needs of the young people. 

11. Emphasize the importance of good reading habits in all subjects. 

12. Acquire a knowledge of the group process so that the interaction of 
students can be observed and steps taken to improve their group ex- 
periences. 

13. Endeavor to become well acquainted with their local communities and 
afford pupils oppottunities to learn about their communities. 

14. Realize the importance of growing professionally so that maximum 
service can be rendered to young people. 

15. Never lose sight of the fact that it is itnpottanl to lead well rounded 


16. Take comfott in the thought that teachers can never tell where their 
inrlucncc stops. 

17. Show mote concern for the intangibles of educalion-fot the develop- 
ment or spiritual values. 

18. Transmit to young people an enduring faith in American democracy. 

adjustment^ ai^ ^ strategic position to detect emerging mal- 

Set s3 nt°s ‘’hr ^ f maladjustment, he fhould 

ment Fat mn" * foi treat- 
maladjustments. Trcltershlnll SSThai^p!'' 

- --a *«- 
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and his classmates, failure through the imposition of tasks beyond his 
capacity, inappropriate reporting methods, or lack of sensitivity to social 
relationships in classification for instruction (35) . Thus, the prime 
responsibility of a teacher is to conduct her class in a democratic fashion 
and provide material for each pupil according to his interests, needs, 
and abilities. > 

\ . ■ 

Providing Occupational Information 

Every teacher can make a valuable contribution to the guidance pro- 
gram by providing occupational information to every student in the class. 
While methods by which this function is performed will vary, each 
teacher has a contribution, especially in providing information about his 
own subject matter field. Zeran {48) lists these duties and responsibili- 
ties of the teachers in this area: 


1. CoSperate with school counselors in the dissemination of occupational 
information. 

2. Contribute occupational information from his own specialized field. 

3. Stress, with careful regard to realistic conditions, the occupational 
value of subjects taught. 

4. Provide developmental group activities in citizenship, leadership, and 
personality. 

5. Explain the importance of traits of character and personality needed 
to become a successful worker. 

6. Help the student to evaluate important outcomes of successful work 
in addition to salary. 

7. Encourage the pupil to work to capacity. ^ • i -j 

8. Assist in preparing assembly programs dealing with vocational guid- 


auLC. , j u I 

9. Interpret the vocational implications of school subjects and help stu- 
dents develop proper w'ork attitudes. ^ 

10. Assist the counselor in arranging and carrying out occupational tnps. 

11. Assist in the development of poster material, p ays, an simi a 
activities related to guidance- 

12. Encourage the use of visual and auditory aids. 


With this type of assistance the student will have a sound and realistic 
approach to the choice of a life vocation. The teacher s lou^ a so 
the student to realize that one may have to start in an "entt}; 
from which he might progress to his ultimate goal, h anj misconrcp 
and disappointments might be eliminated if students understand that 
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"entry” occupations precede the ultimate vocational goal. If teachers 
adequately perform this guidance responsibility, the tremendous amount 
of dissatisfaction and turnover in jobs due to lack of interest and 
personality difficulties can be materially reduced. 

Counseling 


The question of who should do the counseling has elicited tremendous 
discussion and argument. Three different points of view arc generally 
considered: (1) the classroom teacher should do the counseling, for he 
is the one who is in direct contact with the student and is in the best 
position to know his needs; (2) the counseling should be left to the 
specialist, usually the counselor, because it requires specific training and 
skill that most classroom teachers do not possess ; and (3) a compromise 
between these two indicates that every member of the school faculty 
might do some counseling, but every member will not do it to the same 
amount or the same kind. In other words, proponents of the last point 
0 view would say that there ate different levels of counseling, and that 
every personnel worker should realize his limitations and not extend his 
area of competency. 


Much of the above controversy has arisen because of lack of agreement 
on a defimhon of counseling. Too often teachers regard counseling as 
" 'h' Stinting of advice, or as the correct- 
hin . Information alone, of course, will not 

he p a person to adjust. While many people want and need information 

telv LTr, ’’ ‘u i"'«pm‘mg that information effec- 

as a mol r Ti n® “ Mnition of counseling 

that he can sni '’h"* 1“ understand himself so 

desth\”t«it’lr‘’7‘’'= O' 

the assumption that conn, V Performed only by specialists. Conversely, 
impractical (though Tdeal b^ L 

subject matter. Nevertheless tounser™”* °I are trained only in. 

who have an expressed inf f ^ performed by certain teachers 

professional trai^ngt the 7 -“o 

sponsibilitles of these rerrumteachemfo™^ ascertain the re- 

Dissension often arises between fMrk j 
lack of clarification of duties Frazier (ll\ ““oselors because of 
‘■maot (18) says that there is no reason 
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why the teacher and the counselor should not be friends ; certainly the 
school cannot afford to have them enemies in the promotion of student 
welfare. He points out three ways that teacher and counselor can join 
forces: (1) the teachers must understand the nature of the counseling 
process, the relationship between counselor and student, and the rela- 
tionship in which a counselor stands to the teacher, and how they are 
interwoven; (2) they must not only understand the counseling process 
but they must also work together closely at all times, and (3) the coun- 
selor should understand and help the teacher make use of the opportuni- 
ties for therapy that lie in the classroom. With such a procedure, it is 
not a matter of ’’either-or” but rather a coordination between tw'o tjpes 
of personnel working together in their respective areas of qualification 
and training. 

The counseling duties to be performed by all classroom teachers have 
been discussed under the headings of understanding the child, develop- 
ing a healthy personality, and the dissemination of occupational infor- 
mation. However, certain teachers will have additional counseling 


responsibilities. 

Many titles have been given to the classroom teacher who performs 
counseling services differing from those of other teachers. Such titles 
are the homeroom teacher, faculty adviser, teacher-counselor, orientation 
teacher, or vocational teacher. Our interest lies not in the title but 
rather in the role he performs in the guidance program and especially as 
regards the counseling function. For the sake of clarity such a teacher 
will be referred to as teacher-counselor in this discussion. 

The first function of the teacher-counselor should be the preparation 
anS^namtemnee of the personnel records of all his students. In t iis 
respert he may work closely with the counselor, administrator, and al 
teachers in disseminating such information, in determining the t}pc o 
records to be kept, and in deriding the kinds of information to be 


recorded. , 

Another function of the tcaclicr-counselor is to be constantly 
emotional problems among the students for whom he is responsible. He 
should screen sucli pupils and refer to the counselor those c^es whirii 
are bejond the scope of his experience and training. In turn, he pl3)t a 
vital role in the adjustment of pupils because adjustment rnust be rna e 
in terms of daily rchtionsliips and he can obser\e and help such in i- 
viduals to adjust (3^). Tlie tcaclier<ounsclor should J 

proper use of the curriculum will aid many students to a jui- 


f 
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ment of students in a suitable school program in accordance with their 

abilities will eliminate many adjustment problems. 

A major function of the teacher-counselor is to study the needs, inter- 
ests, abilities, achievements, and personality of each student through 
observation, psychological tests, and other methods {13:56). In this 
respect the teacher should help the student make appropriate plans after 
assessing his abilities and limitations. Each student should have the 
opportunity of planning with the counselor a long-range program which 
coincides with his interests and abilities. In addition the teacher-coun- 
selor should assist pupils to plan a yearly program which outlines specific 
courses and activities. 

To assure maximum effectiveness of guidance, the teacher-counselor 
should assist in informing teachers of significant facts about students 
enrolled in their classes. Often the classroom teacher will need help in 
the interpretation of these facts and should be given such service by the 
teacher-counselor. 


Because many individuals do not work at their capacity, it is necessary 
or them to receive assistance from the teacher-counselor. This might 
necessitate some diagnosis for possible causes and planning for remedial 
procedures. Cases beyond the scope of the training and experience of the 
teacher should be referred to the proper source for aid. 

The teaser-counselor should work on committees related to the plan- 
ning of the guidance program. In many instances he might lead and 
A 1 'fK committee. Many of these committees will 

deal wuh the group activities involved in the guidance program which 

r f'’ ■" developmL Frequently 

to ort'ZT ‘P' direing of the orienta- 

activitiefa. II “ ““ ^ 4= importance of group 

activities as well as individual counseling 

and counseling to study 

h” sh'ouTd eefha-r'"'7^^^ counsellr^iihniques. In addition 

follow-up. * ^ technicjues of referral and 

‘’■= ‘-cher-counselor to 
so that they may be used mostoiSi^'r ” “"'“““‘i' 

aist:xrf:“ire 

a*- \1) understanding the pupils, 
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(2) developing a healthy personality, (3) dissemination of occupational 
materials, and (4) counseling. The first three areas were discussed in 
terms of all the teaching personnel of the school. The fourth area of 
counseling was discussed mainly from the point of view of some teachers 
who have special interest and additional preparation in guidance 
work. 

The Role of the Director of Guidance or Counselor 
The individual who accepts the role of counselor in the guidance pro- 
gram may have many different titles. In some schools he may be known 
as the Dean, or the Director of Guidance, while in other schools he may 
be known as counselor or vice-principal. We are concerned in this sec- 
tion with discussing the duties and responsibilities of that person who 
is primarily responsible for the counseling of students and providing 
effective leadership and administration to the guidance program. Such 
responsibilities assume that such an individual's training and preparation 
has been governed by this function. 

The major concern of the director should be the supervision of the 
entire guidance program. In this capacity he should provide the leader- 
ship necessary for the development of a guidance program and the 
coordination of the school and the community. In order to determine if 
effective coordination is being achieved, Hardee {22) lists the following 
criteria: 

1. When the philosophy basic to counseling is analyzed and discussed by 

those who counsel. . 

2. When specific functions and responsibilities are defined and the duties 
of each officer understood by the other officers. 

3. When the functions and responsibilities as defined are accepted y eac 
officer and considered important and worth while. 

4. When individuals who counsel are given opportunity to participate in 

policy-formation. , 

5. When there is an accounting made of the resources of counseling an 
the findings made known to all who counsel. 

6. When a means for communication of ideas among persons responsible 
for counseling is provided, and when these channels of in ormation 

7. Wherthere is mutual deliberation on problems of individual students 
by those who counsel. 

8. When there is a systematic evaluation of the connseltos opportunittes 
offered to students. 
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These criteria indicate that the personality of the director or counselor 
and his ability in human relationships will determine to a large degree 
his effectiveness as a coordinator. 

The director” (or counselor) should be responsible for the gathering 
of information about each student. In this capacity he will super\’ise the 
school s testing program and be responsible for the administration and 
interpretation of individual tests. He will encourage the teacher to intro- 
duce various guidance tcchninues in the dassroom in order to assemble 
more information about pupils. It should be the responsibility of the 
coun^Ior to develop efficient methods of recording information about 
e c 1 ren and to devise functional means of disseminating this mate- 
to teachers. It is imperative that significant data be made available 
to those who can eScctively use it. 

counselor) should serve as a resource person for 
sume Nevertheless, he should not as- 

the answers 'to n' *^0“' “t authoritarian who knows 

like counselors to; to Noel (}I), teachers would 

uMd anVpioStty w?m' "problems.” All children 

smoothly that there ar, “"I'ss everything is running so 

not spread themselves tWn t'"’l’l'“s, guidance direerors should 

room teachers can guidance they believe class- 

training but which abl^^ ^ ®^wely, the kind that requires no special 
directors would reach mo getting the jobs done. Guidance 

a corps of faculty assista T effectively if they established 

not unwilling draftees ” ^ really want to help — volunteers, 

do for you? I, theTi"a' .Sin'' I”'' ’"'1 "What can I 

gether?” That would be a t. problems we could work on to- 

^ ^eit services. ^ reminder of their departments and 

left alone a week o/too "adjustment" when, perhaps, if 

tions. ‘^^■*'™»ould have completed the altera- 
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7. Avail themselves of the material contained in the reports sent to prin- 
cipals and school secretaries. 

The "director" (or counselor) should be responsible for the collert- 
ing, filing, and dissemination of occupational information. Such material 
must be kept up to date so that every student will have access to current 
information about vocations or training that he or she is contemplating. 
It must be stressed that the counselor should maintain a close relation- 
ship with the local state employment services in order to have an ade- 
ciuate description of the local situation as well as the national scene. 

It should be the responsibility of the "director” (or counselor) to 
offer a system of placement to assist graduates, dropouts, or part-time 
students in finding employment in accordance with their interests, needs, 
and abilities. He may perform such a function by establishing a relation- 
ship with the state employment office, the chamber of ““ 

labor union organizations. The service of placement shou e ma 
enough to include assistance to pupils in their next step o training. i 
necessitates information about colleges, business schoo s, an ra 
schools, and the requirements for entrance into such schools, training 
offered, length of training, and demands for graduates. 

These other services notwithstanding, the counseling of individual 
students is still a major responsibility of the director. Eothney and 
Eoens (37) suggest some of these counseling activities: 

1. Interprering test results to students. „,.r:r„l. 

2. Assisting students in the choice of appropriate courses and cmn^la. 

3. Analyzing reasons for students’ faUures and suggesting remedial pro 

cedures. _ 

4. Stimulating snidents to put forth maximuin efforts. 

3. Providing occupational information and stimulating students to seek 

d. As““"m making choices of educational institutions for 

7. S^IL^sSSts to find means tor financing post school education 

5. ATvisfngTmdems "gnocationa. placement and techniques of 

lems and suggesting remedial procedures. 

Assisting students to improve rheir personal^ Wearance. 


lu. Assisting Siuaciua . . , j r — , 

11. Arranging tor the correction of physical defect . 
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Thus, the previously mentioned responsibilities of the counselor pro- 
vide the framework whereby he can more effectively perform the coun- 
seling activities in a face-to-face relationship with the students. In addi- 
tion to the above activities, most counselors will supervise various group 
undertakings, consult with parents, and act as a public relations agent 
for the community about the guidance services. 

In addition, the "director” (or counselor) should be the administrator 
for a general research program. Research is necessary for the evaluation 
of the guidance program so that improvements may be undertaken in 
both the curriculum and the guidance program. Such research should 
involve follow-up studies of both dropouts and graduates in order to 
provide information to students in solving their present problems and 
in planning for their future. 

Inasmuch as the need for counseling begins early in life, it is impera- 
tive that the counseling function is initiated in the elementary school, 
any of duties of the elementary school counselors are similar to 
ose 0 tlw secondaty school person. However, the emphases upon the 
services differ according to age and maturational level of the pupil being 
^ided In summary, the following six areas are the functions of the 
elementary school counselors as seen by Martinson (2(5). Points 7, 8, 
M 9 are added by the writers to provide a total overview of a "direc- 
school f^sponsibilities whether in elementary or high 

, ~ "" — " 
workers for spe^al"Dt ‘jfejiJh'rators. and curriculum 
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5. In order to reach every teacher and every child, the counselor functions 
not only on a remedial basis, but also as the key person in furthering 
an overall mental health program. He maintains a balance between indi- 
vidual and group service. Since most group tests are designed for 
teacher use, he helps teachers to administer and use tests effectively. 
He works with them in such matters as understanding of children, 
curriculum evaluation, programming, and group relations. 

6. The counselor serves as a coordinating agent with community groups 
which provide assistance in special cases. In working with clinics, he 
provides complete information regarding the child in the home and 
school. He works with the clinic in the interpretations of findings to 
the school. 

7. The counselor should assemble, file, and disseminate occupational 
material. 

8. The placement of students who drop out or graduate from school 
should be the responsibility of the counselor. This function should be 
broad enough to Include the next step in training. 

9. A development of a research program should be the responsibility of 
the counselor. By such a program, follow-up information can be used 
in evaluating present services and providing a basis for curricular 
changes and improvement of school program. 

Other Guidance Personnel 
The School Psychologist 

In many instances the duties of a school psychologist would appar» 
ently be similar to that of the counselor. Despite some similarity, the 
psychologist is usually working with a district or county unit rather than 
one school- In addition, his badtground and training is oriented toward 
the "atypical” child while the coimselor's orientation is toward the 
’normal” individual. Baker (4) states that the important public school 
needs for psychological service ate in remedial work in reading, arith- 
metic, and speech. He goes on to say that it is the responsibility of the 
school psychologist to identify atypical cases and provide for their assist- 
ance through clinics, remedial dasses, and suggestions to classroom 
teachers. 

In 1953 there were two hundred-eighty school psychologists listed in 
the Director)’ of the American Psychological Association (1) . The duties 
of such people include the following: (1) direction of group testing 
within the system; (2) diagnosis and treatment of superior children 
doing inferior work; children who have special abilit)'; and children 
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whose behavior does not meet approved standards of the community; 
(3) analysis and disposal of problem cases; (4) bringing a unique point 
of view to bear upon educational problems; (5) conducting of research 
problems; and (6) rendering contributions to the general theory and 
practice of education. This list of functions represents the main services 
which a school psychologist may be expected to contribute. 


The Librarian 


Without the cooperation of the librarian, it is very difficult to dissemi- 
nate occupational material effectively. She is in a unique situation to 
make a valuable contribution to the guidance program. In order to 
increase students’ awareness of guidance, many librarians have estab- 
lished guidance libraries, browsing tables, and special reading rooms 
devoted to stimulating information. 

In order to perform efficiently this role in the guidance program, the 
librarian should (16:66): 


1. Familiariae himself with the services of the guidance program. 

2. Secure and fils unbound occupational and educational information. 

3. Maintain an "occupational shelf" for bound materials. 

4. Make the library a laboratory for pupils seeking guidance materials. 

the^libtTry^'’^’^ teachers with new guidance materials reaching 

«. Cooperate with administrators, counselors, and teachers, in making the 
library of seivice to pupils and staff members. 

contr'h t efficiently performed, the librarian cannot 

contribute hci most valuable function. 

Health Service Personnel 

psy4LtSfd\n“stlTsi*r^^^^ ■ 

lions 

irist Udio can assist students who e^ibif “ 
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At the present time dental care has been usually in the form of an 
examination, but some larger schools may provide some dental treat- 
ment. It seems that the school should maintain a relationship with a 
competent dentist whereby periodical dental examinations may be given 
to all children in school. 

The school nurse can make a valuable contribution to the guidance 
program as well as to the total school situation. Such activities have been 
well presented by Erickson and Happ ( 1 ^) as follows: 

1. The school nurse and her assistant are responsible for determining the 
physical fitness of each pupil for school work. This is accomplished by 
one or more physical examinations. 

2. This staff recommends changes in the pupil’s program in the light of 
his physical condition. 

3. The nurse’s office brings pupils who need medical and dental services 
to the attention of the school doaor and dentist. 

4. The school nurse brings to the attention of the parents the physical 
defects of the pupil and follows up recommendations in order to de- 
termine whether any remedial measures have been taken. 

5. The nurse’s office provides excellent tryout experiences in the nursing 
profession for a large number of girls who are employed there. 

Others 

There are a number of other school personnel, especially in larger 
schools, that contribute significantly to the guidance services: the visiting 
teacher, social worker, speech correctionist, and remedial reading special- 
ist. All of these different specialists share some common goals, although 
each arrives at his objectives by different methods and techniques. Such 
personnel should be concerned with: (1) discovering limitations of 
pupils and assisting them in making adequate adjustments, (2) helping 
teachers with their problems, (3) cooperating with the counselor, and 
(4) working with parents and various community agencies in promoting 
the general welfare of the student. 

Summary 

The effectiveness of any guidance program will depend primarily 
upon the people involved. While the organization and duties of guid- 
. ance personnel will vary from school to school, it is important that each 
perceive his functions and role in the total guidance program. It w as t ic 
purpose of this chapter to point out and clarify the duties of each type 
of personnel involved. 
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The key person in developing a guidance program is the administra- 
tor. Without his support and leadership the program cannot be effective. 
A discussion of his duties indicated that he should perform the follow- 
ing functions: (1) recognize the need for guidance and support such 
a program, (2) provide a budget for carrying on a guidance program, 
(3) select the best qualified personnel for guidance and assign their 
responsibilities, (4) provide adequate time and facilities for guidance 
purposes, (5) provide leadership in adapting curriculum to needs of 
the students, and (6) act as a public relations agent to the school staff, 
board of education, and community. 

For years teachers have been performing guidance functions, but they 
should become more conscious of their specific responsibilities. By doing 
so they can endeavor to increase their efficiency in these duties and recog- 
nize their relationship to the total guidance program. AlUteachers can 
make a contribution to the guidance program by: developing a 

better understanding of the children they teach, ^^^yproviding an emo 
tional atmosphere that will be conducive to good personality develop- 
ment, and providing occupational information in their classes, 
Certain teachers will also perform a number of counseling functions. 
These duties will pethaps require a keener interest in children as well as 
some additional training. The counseling responsibilities of the teacher 
counselor will involve gathering of information, using data in an indr 
viduai counseling relationship, providing information to other teachers. 

or 'ing on group guidance activities, and screening and referring prob- 
lei^ases whi* are beyond his scope of training and experience. 

individual responsible for directing the guidance program and 
per otmmg the counseling function may answer to many different titles. 
cLt", f of guidance or 
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personnel, visiting teacher, social worker, and speech correctionist were 
described. The emphasis was on the cooperation of all to provide effec- 
tive guidance services for pupils from the time they enter the school 
until they make an adequate adjustment to the community. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Requirements of an Efficient 
Guidance Worker 


Introduction 

THE effectiveness of any guidance program will depend 
primarily upon the qualifications of the personnel involved. Despite 
little consideration of their qualifications or training for the position, 
people who have lost their usefulness in other areas have been frequently 
assigned to guidance duties. The continuation of such practices can 
weaken initial effort or rapidly deteriorate a strong guidance program 
already in operation. An administrator can make a significant contribu- 
tion by selecting capable and qualified personnel to perform the guid- 
ance duties-whether they be classroom teachers or specialized, trained 
unse ors. ccor ingly, these people should receive compensation com- 

uuTm' r j for the position. The 

qualifications and training of individuals selected to perform such duties 
ate the ma|ot concern of this chapter. 

pe^n would n *0 duties that each 

.. -.3 """• “ 
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high schools supervised by the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools indicated that 50 percent of the counselors had training in spe- 
cific guidance courses, and all had had teaching experiences {45 ) . Three 
hundred forty-four of the respondents felt that teaching experience was 
valuable, but less than half would recommend a specific number of 
years. After studying school guidance workers in Washington state, 
Goheen and Ohisen (25) concluded that there was a need for more 
adequate training. A survey of college personnel workers by members 
of the committee of the American College Personnel Association indi- 
cated defidencies in both training and experience (28). 

After reviewing the literature on Guidance Workers’ Qualifications, 
Froehlich (22) concludes that "Surveys of employed guidance workers 
have thrown little light on the training needed, but have revealed the 
great disparity between recommended training and that actually pos- 
sessed by on-the-job counselors." Most recommendations for the training 
of the guidance specialist agree that the counselor needs more specialized 
training than that required of teachers. 

Recognizing that despite definite progress in the training and qualifi* 
cations-«f persons performing guidance duties, the situation is far from 
ideal. It is practical at this point to examine the necessary competendes 
for a successful guidance worker. 

CoMPETENaES OF GUIDANCE WORKERS * 

Chapter 2 was devoted to the description of the duties of the various 
personnel in the guidance program. All employees of the school can 
make a contribution to this program. A survey of the various tasks indi- 
cates that the efficient guidance worker should possess competencies in 
the following areas: (1) counseling techniques, (2) analysis of the 
individual, (3) occupational information, and (4) administrative rela- 
tionships. It is assumed that the level of ability for all guidance workers 
will not be the same, nor the extent of training identical. More consid- 
eration will be given to this topic in subsequent pages. 

Competencies in Counseling Techniques 

In considering the ability or skill necessary for the performance of the 
duty or function, we realize that knowledge cannot entirely be separated 

* The authors are indebted to the series of r^ons published br the United 
States OiHce of Eduation covering; the various counselor competencies. They 
provide much of the material for this seaion of the chapter. 
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from skill or ability. However, the necessary information for the profes- 
sional worker will be discussed under areas of training. 

The first competency of the guidance worker is the ability to identify 
pupils who would benefit by such a service. This ability seems to be two- 
fold: (1) skill in human relationships when dealing with resource 
personnel, and (2) skill in identifying students who need counseling. 

The counselor’s relationship with his fellow workers is as vital as his i 
relationship with students. Only when the counselor maintains a con- 
genial relationship with all guidance personnel and community resources 
can he expect to serve as a referral agent for counseling. This relation- 
ship between the counselor and other personnel should not be a one-way 
process with counselor telling others ’’who” should be counseled, but 
rather a mutual, cooperative relationship in the identification of 
students. 


Skill in identifying pupils who need counseling requires insight into 
the various techniques and tools that can be used in isolating problems. 
A discussion of these methods will be found in a subsequent topic. 

A second requirement is the ability to interpret data from either sig- 
mficant or irrelevant clues. In interpreting the value of data the counselor 
IS mafang a tentative diagnosis and prediction of success of the prob- 
dependable diagnosis the program of action planned by 
the student with the counselor as a way of achieving adjustment may not 

«sl !h-n - *ould possess the nee 

the i!.l- pertinent data from 

SO that th Such data may be used to compile case studies, 

ccuns Itar?" interviewing: and in the pre- 

counseling and post-counseling periods. ^ 

fcssional Jo counseling process the pro- 

no rthefo low usf. Vonds ( 48 ) 

play in the lifr* nf ^ awareness of forces at 

does, (d) ogoodadjus?,n\mrfhbL'L^£‘oran°b7J 

sense of humor. These qualificali^ ■ “ 
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A fourth counseling cjualihcation is the ability to use the school and 
community resources. A wide variety of information concerning the 
availability of various services within tlie community and school is re- 
quired to relate such data to the needs of the pupils being counseled. 
This information must include such educational and occupational infor- 
mation that will help the student to solve his problem while in school 
and also provide a means for bridging the gap between various phases 
of his school and post-school life. 

Every personnel worker should know when to terminate counseling 
and how to evaluate its effectiveness. The counselor must have the ability 
to identify those people whom he can no longer help. He must be able 
to reassure these counselees that they may return for any future help 
they need. Improvements in counseling are dependent upon the evalua- 
tion of current and future techniques. The counselor must be skillful in 
establishing criteria for judging the effectiveness of various techniques 
and his proficiency in using them {49 ) . Only by such a procedure can 
our present methods and techniques be improved and the contribution 
of counseling to adjustment be ascertained. 

The final competency in counseling techniques to be included in this 
discussion relates to the ability of the guidance worker to keep informed 
of the professional developments in the field. Not only must a competent 
counselor be familiar with current literature but he must also participate 
in professional organizations in which recent developments in the field 
of guidance are evaluated. Furthermore, the counselor should not con- 
fine his activities to his specific area; he should maintain such liaison 
with other professions as will enable him to be familiar with the devel- 
opment and trends in other areas. 

In summary, the following competencies seem desirable for guidance 
workers in counseling techniques; 


The ability to use various techniques to identify pupils who are in need 

of counseling. . • j - i_ 

The ability to select and organize pertinent dara so that a 
diagnosis can be related to a program of action in the cou„,e,;. 


resources in counseling. 


ling 


communii^ 
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5. The ability to recognize the limits at which counseling should be termi- 
nated and to adopt methods for evaluating the effectiveness of coun- 
seling. 

6. The initiative to pursue new developments in the counseling field 
through both training and participation in professional organizations. 


Competencies in the Analysis of the Individual 


The more we know about the individual the more we can assist him. 
Desirable as it is to know everything about the individual, the experi- 
enced counselor soon learns that this is impossible. Requisite, then, to 
the skills of collecting data is a knowledge of what information is 
important. Although it is not out purpose to stress the specific kinds of 
information to be collected, in general, the types of information which 
should be secured fall into two major categories: (1) longitudinal infor- 
mation, which provides a picture of the individual over a period of time ; 
and (2) cross-sectional information, which provides an analysis of the 
present status of the individual. 

Guidance workers should be proficient in the use of various techniques 
and tools used to gain information about the pupil. The techniques of 
gathering information ace broader than tests alone; they should include 
the use of informal methods as well as standardized procedures. "To 
know which tool to use, when to me it, and how to weigh its re- 
sults, therefore, is basic to the development of any effective counselor" 
(27.1)0-91). 


A third competency of the guidance worker is to be qualified in meth- 
for twording and maintaining data gained about the individual. 
This requires skill in using a record system that will easily identify and 
present the pertinent information. The test profile, for example, presents 
e es in the simplest and clearest form; trained and experienced 
^rsonncl can quickly grasp their significance. After a test has been 
and should be taken in the scoring 

Tli-it d >cr\Mse the results may be meaningless and misleading. 

abV nrt" rneaningful. the personnel worker should be 
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common characteristics can be easily noted. Unique characteristics of the 
student will then stand out and can be readily identified. 

Because the dynamics and structure of each person can be interpreted 
only in terms of his cultural environment, the ability to relate the data 
gathered about the individual to his total environment is also an impor- 
tant competency. Each item of information must be interpreted within 
the context of what is known about the total personality. The Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education states it this way; 

Every teacher should have skill in working out the meaningful relation- 
ships between facts about a child or a group and the relevant^ scientific 
generalizations. These relationships between principles and specific infor- 
mation must be sufficiently extensive to yield valid diagnosis of the meaning 
of a situation for a child, of the developmental tasks and adjustment prob- 
lems he faces, of the motivation that underlies his behavior in a given situa 
tion, and of the interpersonal relations that are operative in the class o 
which he is a part 


The commission reminds us that very few teachers have had any pradical 
training in this area and thus lack the skill of relating data gained out 
pupils to general scientific principles of behavior. Wrenn (60) presents 
the following factors as necessary for adequate interpretation of any 
specific data: 

1. Understanding of the basic growth and development factors m pre- 


adolescence and adolescence. , . t t i 

2. Understanding of the scope and dynamics of the total area of personal- 

iry about which information is desired (soctal, mtelleaual. mrerests. 
health, emotional) and appreciation that any one ptocedure supphes 
information on only a limited part o t at iota _ 

3. Understanding of varying extent to wh.ch emot.onal -'”nng affects he 
different categories of information. ..e., mfotmat.on conveyed by the 

, . ,, status may be more affected by prestige and self- 

dece"p*n Lctors inherent within himself than information about health 

4 d' ’’"'orihc Stive'^nomic and social level of that part of 

4. Knowledge of the telatwe individual comes. 
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5. Knowledge of or come to college. 

of school from w ic several educational or vocational 

6. Experience in or knjw S 

environments tor ’rh.*. i- of techniques for understanding 

" !nd ,nd with individuals in groups. 
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8. Skill in utilizing data disclosed by each procedure, with full awareness 
of the limitations and constant errors inherent in each procedure. 

Although the above skills and knowledges are oriented for the college 
personnel worker, they are very applicable to the guidance worker at the 
elementary and secondary levels. 


Competencies in Occupational Information 

In the majority of guidance programs occupational information is the 
weakest link in the group of guidance activities (26 .*1) . In a survey of 
college courses offered for counselor preparation, the Office of Education 
found that only about 10 percent of the institutions investigated pro- 
vided a class to prepare counselors to counsel on occupations (21). 

Occupational information is deffned as accurate, current analysis and 
interpretation of data pertinent to the process of occupational selection, 
preparation, placement, and adjustment (^0) . Because of the many voca- 
tional opportunities and the mullipotentiality of individuals, it is neces- 
sary that the guidance worker have certain skills in occupational 
counseling. 

The ^idance worker should be proficient in the various methods of 
occupations such as the United States Census classification, 
e irtionary of Occupational Titles, the Minnesota Occupational 
ating a e, and the various classifications arising from tests such as the 
strong. Kuder, and Occupational interest inventories. In turn, the com- 
symbols of such classifications in 
2 nd individual jobs. Hahn and MacLean 
the ‘ ^ ‘ be in a position to identify 

thsh°'h"-,r r”'"' titles and trace 
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must have a knowledge of the economic, sociological, psychological, and 
industrial labor factors which affect jobs. This does not mean that he 
should be a specialist in each of these areas, but he should recognize 
those who are specialists and know the various sources of material that 
will provide him with such information. 

That the guidance worker may meet his responsibility in helping stu- 
dents to survey and select employment opportunities, he needs to know. 
(1) -sources of material on training opportunities, (2) services which 
help place the student after he has completed his training, and (3) how 
to determine local employment opportunities (26;5). 

Each professional worker should possess skill in the collection, evalu- 
ation, and filing of occupational material. To perform an adequate job 
of collecting information, the worker must: (1) know the various re- 
sources that furnish such data, and (2) evaluate such material in terms 
of predetermined criteria. Occupational material can be filed in numer- 
ous ways, and the counselor should acquire a knowledge of the various 
methods and techniques to make or adapt one which will meet the local 
needs. 

Because the collecting of occupational material is only a means to an 
end, guidance personnel should be skillful in the dissemination of such 
information. This requires that they utilize some of the various tech- 
niques of presenting such information, whether it be in a counseling 
situation or through courses, films, career days, orientation, etc. All of 
the above competencies have been oriented to this goal. _ 

In summary, the guidance worker should possess the following com- 
petencies in the area of occupational information: 

1. The ability to use the various methods of classifying the world of work. 

2. A knowledge of an adequate job description and the various resources 

that furnish such data. , . « 

a A u 1 socio-economic fartors that influence occupations. 

i The"aMfty to relate training requirenrenra and facilities to occnpa.ional 

5 Skm“ u'sfng efficient methods for filing of «cnpationaI information. 
6. Thi abil^ to use vatinns techniques m tha d,ssemmat.on of occupa- 
tional information. 

. ,-/,fnneiencics in counseling techniques, skills ot an 
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administrative na ur administrative skills. However, we shall 
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discuss here additional skills of an administrative nature which every 
counselor should possess. The counselor, as used in this particular con- 
text, refers to the individual who heads or directs the guidance program. 
With this explanation the question arises, what specific administrative 
skills should a counselor possess? 

In the first place, the counselor should possess the executive ability 
necessary to organize and administer the guidance program. Some of the 
specific skills are: (1) a knowledge of various organizational structures 
and the skill necessary to implement the one that would best fit the local 
situation, (2) administrative ability in directing the program and deal- 
ing with all the people and agencies concerned, (3) the talent to antici- 
pate the time, equipment, supplies, and physical facilities necessary to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the guidance program, and the ability to 
inject such knowledge into the program in order to perform a more 
adequate service. 


A foregoing paragraph referred to the importance of counselor-skill m 
ea ing with various people and agencies. This is especially true when 
working with the diverse forces within the school environment. Needed 
wmpetencies in this area are: ( 1 ) an understanding and ability to instill 
f ff objectives of guidance into all members of the school 

1 » I pr«senting the contribution of the guidance program to 

objectives of the school, (3) the ability to work 
nrot' ^ t niinistrators and teachers in applying the resources of the 
and instructional problems, and (4) the abil- 
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Levels of Competencies for Various Guidance W orkers 

In reading the above section one may question whether or not any 
guidance worker possesses all the competencies indicated. Such qualifica- 
tions might imply that a person fulfilling this position would be required 
to attend school many years beyond the bachelor’s degree and in addition 
have considerable experience in the business and industrial world. Obvi- 
ously, all who perform some guidance duties cannot possess all of these 
competencies. It is fairly well agreed Oiat there are various levels of 
counseling which require different kinds and degrees of skills. The 
degrees and kinds of competencies that each guidance worker shou 
possess will depend upon the duties that he is to perform. In chapter 2 
we discussed some of the guidance duties of the teacher, teacher 
counselor, and counselor. Each of these workers should possess the 
necessary abilities to perform their responsibilities effectively. The hig y 
skilled specialist should be competent in all these areas. It is feasible, 
and often a case in fact, that a person may initiate guidance work at the 
teacher level and then through additional training and experience pro- 
gress to the teacher-counselor or counselor level. Many of the present 
workers in the field have gained their positions through this ve^ process. 

Another important question is whether or not elementary school gu.d- 
ance workers should possess the same training and techniques as 
guidance workers in the secondary school. , , , ■ * 1 , 

The authors have assumed throughout th.s book that gu.dance rn the 
elementary school is essential, in fact .-mperatrve rf the total develop- 
ment and adjustment of the child is the goal of educafon. As Davrs 

(16) states: 
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All elementary teachers should have guidance training for their re- 
sponsibilities, but most of that training will be for good teachership 
rather than the technical training required of experts {54:S). Because 
the elementary teacher is constantly associated with his pupils in the 
process of directing their learning activities, the training of sucli an 
individual can hardly be overemphasized. 

However, if the guidance philosophy permeates the faculty of the 
elementary school, some teachers will possess more guidance skills than 
others. To provide a coordinated and functioning guidance program, 
someone should be designated and trained to organize and administer 
the undertaking. Only by such a procedure can the faculties and talents 
of everyone be effectively used. The question then arises, should that 
individual, either teacher or principal, possess the same competencies as 
those who are rendering similar services in the secondary school? 

The efficient elementary school guidance worker should possess the 
s^e skills in counseling, individual analysis, and administrative rela- 
tionships as do other public school guidance workers. In regard to 
occupational information skills, the elementaiy worker will not need all 
^the detailed information in order to perform an efficient service. As 
Willey states (34 :S ) : 


'I'loentary school, but 

only to the extent that special abai.ies and interests be recogniLd and given 
abouf *"’'"“ty.school child learns much 

nee'd°ihe g^M^nce workers will not 
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given to his selection and training. We are concerned in this section 
with some of the qualities that a worker should possess before being 
designated for training as a counselor, and in the following section we 
shall discuss some of the areas of study that such a person should receive. 


Personal Qualities 

Jones {34) summarized the findings of five different studies showing 
the personal characteristics of successful counselors. The following traits 
are those agreed upon by three out of the five studies: 


1. Sincerity 

2. Personality 

3. Good character and wholesome philosophy 

4. Health 

3. Emotional stability 

6. Approachabllity. friendliness 

7. Ability to get along with people 

8. Sympathetic understanding of youth 

9. Intelligence, mental alertness 

10. Social culture 

11. Broad knowledge and interests 

12. Leadership 

13. Professional attitude 

14. Interest in guidance and personnel work 

15. Understanding of classroom conditions 

16. Understanding of working conditions 

17. Understanding of social and economic conditions 


The committee on training in Clinical Psychology of the American 
Psychological Association recommended that the counselor possess the 
following characteristics (i): 

1. Superior intellectual ability and judgment 

2. Originality, resourcefulness, and versatility 

3. "Fresh and insatiable" curiosity; sclMearner 

4. Interest in persons as individuals rather than as material for manipnla- 
lion— a regard for the integrity of other persons 

5. Insight into his own personality and characrerntics; sense of humor 

6. Sensitivity to the complexities of mctivanon 

7. Tolerance: mic" atiimde; ability to establish warm and 

8. Ability to adopt a therapeutic au 

9 . habS P— 
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10. Acceptance of responsibility 

11. Tact and codperativencss 

12. Integrity, self-control, and stability 

13. Discriminating sense of ethical values 

14. Breadth of cultural background — ^"educated man” 

15. Deep interest in psychology, particularly in clinical aspects. 

The personal qualifications of a prospective and practicing counselor 
can be placed in four groups: scholastic aptitude, interests, activities, 
and personality factors. Any one of these groups may not provide suffi- 
cient evidence for selection, but a combination of all four should indicate 
a pattern of interest in and an ability to work with people {51). 

In selecting a person possessing these characteristics many indices 
should be used. The past academic achievement record of the individual 
and his participation in groups and activities should be given consider- 
able attention. Various psychometric tests can be very helpful in choos- 
ing such a person. Ratings of fellow workers might be another index. 
In all respects the criteria for selection should be based on many rather 
than a few factors. 


Experience 

Because the professional guidance worker will be serving In educa- 
lonal institutions, it is not unreasonable to expect him to have had some 
successful teaching experience. Most slates require from one to three 
years of teaimg experience for a counselor certificate. Through such 
underst^V'' “PPr'^iate the problems of teachers and 

renuhertl i =‘hidents. The counselor is often 

or! io kin h T hh guidance duties in 

B c^^se r™ “T ‘-hniques and developments, 

de® atrihat h T ^ of experiLe, it is ' 

gro^d I bustaess?;^^ ^ ^ back- 

group of writers suggest 

year of cumulative wnrU • ^’^^iselor should have at least one 
work (51 .-4) , Paterson andT^B (“ A 
have two years’ paid, full.time rec^t ^ 

nostic work, carried on in coMunctic. ‘“dividual diag- 

vocational and educational vocational rehabilitation, 

and related types of service. ’ ““ personnel work, 
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Additional experiences needed by professional guidance personnel 
will be determined largely by the training and education. The following 
section will point out areas of training for the professional guidance 
worker. 


Areas of Training 

We shall not be concerned here with the number of courses the guid- 
ance worker should have taken nor with the degree that should be 
awarded. Rather we are interested in pointing out some of the areas in 
which the professional worker should have training regardless of 
whether it be by formal educational courses, experience, or in-service 
training. However, if the individuals possess training in all the areas 
mentioned it is recognized that their formal educational experience will 
be at or beyond the master’s degree level. A joint committee on coun- 
selor preparation found common agreement in seven "core” fields of 
knowledge to be acquired at graduate level and considered essential for 
counselors (39 ) . These fields will be used as the basis for discussion in 
this section. 


Philosophy and Principles of Guidance and Counseling 

The vitally important philosophy and principles of guidance can be 
provided in an orientation course presenting a general overview of the 
guidance program and its general objectives. Such a course should ac- 
quaint the student with the necessary training for the performance of 
guidance duties (36). Other subject matter of this course might deal 
with the background and development of the counseling and guidance 
movement and its contribution to an educational program. 


Growth and Development of the Individual 

Psychological knowledge in the following fields: learning, do-clop- 
mental psychology, personality dynamics, and motivation arc noted as 
fundamental material in the training of counselors by the Board of 
Examiners in Professional Psychology of the American Psychological 
Association (1948). A significant requirement for intelligent guidance 
is the knowledge of the learning process, especially as the learning 
process constitutes a change which results in growth (U:6) Woolf 
and Woolf (.58-332) note tlut learning should be included in the 
trainees study and might include dimensions of learning, learning 
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through activity, laws of learning, learning attitudes, and forces which 
operate in the context of learning. Hahn and MacLean (27.33) 
recommend training in the psychology of learning. 

"The trainee should become familiar with the general course of hu- 
man development from infancy to maturity, with special emphasis on 
the characteristics of the adolescent period. He should be able to recog- 
nize signs of Immaturity for what they ate and to understand the 
-characteristic problems of the older adolescent” (<#) . Not only should 
counselors know characteristics of adolescent groups, but also they 
should recognize that the individual adolescent may have problems 
according to his own peculiar situation and needs. 

In addition to a knowledge of the learning process and human growth 
and development, the guidance worker should understand the dynamic 
factors influencing human behavior such as emotions, attitudes, and 
interests. Because these factors are often social in nature the trainee 
should also be aware of the various factors in society that influence the 
individual. Furthermore, the counselor should be acquainted with the 
■common sequences or patterns of behavior and common ways in which 
students have successfully met difficult school, home, or community situ- 
ations {46). Throughout his training the guidance worker should In- 
crease his awareness of individual differences, yet be cognizant of the 
common denominator underlying all behavior in people. 


Techniques Used in the Study of the Individual 

Inasmuch as the individual is the central point in a guidance and 
counseling program, training in techniques for studying the individual 
can at ly be overemphasized. All authorities note this training as a 
mquisite m a counselor’s educational program.2 The diverse techniques 
m which the professional guidance worker should have training are well 
s^mamed by Blum and Balimky (JO). They are: (1) observation, 
ori“,nT^ (4) tests and inventories, (5) rec- 

soutces “PPr^isnl. (7) reports from professional 

reZs ® “-^l-ods. (9) rating scales, (10) anecdotal 

home visUs anr'fTir ^ociometric techniques, (13) 

Professional PsychoU, J’'of A Examiners in 

(1948^ 11 ^ American Psychological Association 

( r.it Tnd t “ fundamental for the counselor: 

(1) tests and measurements, covering such topics as item analysis, relia- 
S>ee any of the previous references. 
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bility and validity, validation studies, norm groups and data on repre* 
sentative psychometric theories; and (2) statistics, covering such topics 
as central tendency, variability; (3) tests of significances, correlational 
and factorial methods, and analysis of variance. Without a knowledge 
of this fundamental material effective use of the various techniques is 
impossible. 

Techniques of Collecting and Using Occupational and Educational 
Information 

Recognizing that a knowledge of techniques in collecting and using 
occupational and educational information is essential, Kitson (56) lists 
three important areas of training in this category. They are: (1) tech- 
niques of assembling information about occupations. Here the trainee 
should be introduced to occupational literature and taught how to assem- 
ble, evaluate, and file it. (2) Methods of research in the occupations. 
The student should be taught how to analyze occupational fields and 
certain specific occupations as well as methods of making a survey of 
community occupations. (3) Methods of imparting occupational infor- 
mation. This involves training in methods of group presentation and the 
*ise of information in counseling. 

Woolf and Woolf (5fi;34l) suggest study of some of the following 
specific subjects: the American work scene; changes in our socio- 
economic pattern; contributions made by all kinds of workers to society; 
appreciation of all kinds of workers and their jobs; the importance of 
job satisfaction to the individual; emotions as they affect productivity; 
personality as a factor in vocational choice and in productivity; the 
relationship of interest, abilities, and special aptitudes to vocational 
*dioice; occupational trends; and vocational rehabilitations. 

In addition, the trainee should know something about occupational 
training and placement facilities. This implies a knowledge of various 
types of schools and apprenticeship programs, the requirements for en- 
trance, and the opportunities for placement after completion. All of 
these are interrelated aspects of the effective collecting and use of in- 
formation. 

Techniques Used in Counseling 

Because counseling is the heart of the guidance program, every pro- 
fessional worker should show proficiency in its tedmiques. "A study of 
interviewing, the making of case studies, case anal)-sis, various methods 
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of counseling, record keeping, and problems of students are commonly 
included within the area of counseling and personnel methods (^8* 
336-337). Hahn and Maclean (27;33) suggest studies in the follow- 
ing areas: (1) tools and techniques of counseling, (2) psychotherapy, 
(3) case studies, and (4) problems of, and therapy for, the physically, 
mentally, and emotionally handicapped. Williamson (33 .*58-59) would 
have the trainee take an introductory course in the principles of mental 
hygiene and types of student maladjustment to be followed by an ad- 
vanced course in specific methods and techniques of diagnosing and 
counseling. 

Because counseling success depends so greatly on the development 
of rapport between the counselor and counselee, it is important for the 
trainee to develop and clarify his own relationship in such a situation. 
Rogers (44) feels that an important goal of training is helping the 
student to understand and clarify his own basic relationship to people, 
as well as to acquire the necessary altitudinal and philosophical con- 
comitants of that relationship. Thus, emphasis is put on permissiveness, 
acceptance, and respect for the individual. 

Although often neglected, another important aspect of training is i** 
methods of evaluating the effectiveness of counseling, A general knc?ft^^- 
edge of research methods, including sampling theory, is necessary for 
effective evaluation studies. 


Administrative and Community Relationships 

The guidance^ worker is often involved in administrative and or- 
ganizational duties. Such functions involve the total school faculty and 
0 ten extend into the community. Thus, it is essential for a person 
trained m ^idance to have a knowledge of administrative principles 
nd how they apply to personnel work. Related topics might lead to 
"t ““'‘'ination, securing the cooperation of the faculty, rela- 
a^r^r services to each other, suitable records 

uelnnel'rra Kf«tal process, and the use of 

C Ttainef h u supervising the staff (J8;343) . 

in fte ^i^ ™dersta„d how community agencies can be used 

ui reTourrr®r,rc techniques of referral in using 

c^fser h ‘‘ *= S“Msnce prograrS 

pin such ^"‘“s methods Tl informlg the 
beneficial adjunetTL “ 
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Supervised Experiences 

It is generally agreed that the guidance worker in training should 
have some supervised practice in personnel service. Methods of provid- 
ing such practice may range from laboratory practice in connection 
with course work to extended assignment in a field situation (^ 2 ) . Some 
desirable activities in this area mentioned by the ninth conference of 
state supervisors and counselor-trainers are: 


1. Experience in evaluating, counseling, and guiding student planning and 
registration procedures. 

2. Practice in organizing, developing, and carrying through pupil orienta- 
tion procedures. 

3. Practice in administering, scoring, and interpreting group and individ- 
ual tests of various types. 

Practice in recording and interpreting appraisal data and other cumu- 
lative record information. 

5, Practice in making case studies and responsibilities for conducting a 
case conference. 

6. Practice in counseling pupils on personal, social, and vocational 
problems. 

7* Practice in writing case notes and interview summaries. 

8. Practice in follow-up work with pupils, teachers, and parents. 

9. Practice in group activities W'ith guidance implications such as school 
clubs. Social functions, occupational courses or units, home-room pro- 
grams, career days, community occupational surveys, and other group 
activities. 

10. Participation in evaluation and research concerning guidance activities. 

Whatever activities are used, the purpose of such a supervised pro- 
gram should be to provide the trainee with actual experience that will 
enable him to understand and perform his duties when he completes 
Iiis training. 

After noting these various areas of training for the professional guid- 
ance Worker one might wonder if such retjuirements must be fulfilled 
^or certification, and if so, how many states require certificates for 
r^ounselors? 


^^^tification of Counselors 

Authorities in the guidance field recognize the value of establishing 
^^rtification requirements for the professional worker. As yet, the goal 
° introducing such requirements in all states has not been achieved. 
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An analysis ot Woellner and Wood’s (57) manual on certification te- 

quirements reveals the following: 

1. Twelve states have no specific requirement for counselors. 

2. Six states list nothing concerning counselor requirements. ^ 

3. Six states have counselor certification the same as teacher certification. 

4. Twenty-four states specify a certain number of credit hours in guidance 

for certification. , . 

5. Eighteen states require teaching experience while fourteen require wor ' 
experience for certification. 

Regardless of the desirability of specialized training for a counselor, 
50 percent of the states have not as yet required that training. In a 
survey of 105 selected city school systems, Yeo {61) found 40 percent 
had established definite standards or certification requirements. Seven 
other cities noted that they have made a tentative or partial formulation 
of standards. Thus, while a definite upward trend toward certification 
requirements exists, a great deal of work must continue before any 
universality is even approximated. Nevertheless, counseling apparently 
parallels the developmental history of other occupations which have 
become recognized as professional (20) . 

In-Service Training 

Because many of out current guidance workers are inadequately 
trained, and because teachers need training in guidance techniques to 
perform their role, an in-service training program is imperative. The 
burden of guidance tasks will be carried by teachers rather than by 
professionally trained counselors. The school, therefore, should offer a 
regular program for in-service training in which the preparation of 
teachers is brought up or maintained at the level whereby an effective 
program of guidance can be established (13) . 

The entire program of stimulating faculty interest in guidance should 
be based on the following principles: 

1. program should start with the problems which the faculty con- 
siders important. 

2. The program should begin at a point consistent with the faculty’s 
present degree of guidance training. 

3. The program should be planned in consultation with the faculty 
members who are to participate in it. 

4. The program should attempt to reveal desirable practices and activities 
now being carried on in the school. 
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5. The program should attempt to find out and build on the interests of 
teachers. 

6. The principal should arrange the in-service training program so that 
a reasonable part of it can be held during the school day. 

7. The principal should show an interest in the program and participate 
in it to the fullest extent that his other duties will permit. 

8. The program should permit theory and practice to be carried on at the 
same time. 

9. The program should parallel, insofar as possible, the daily duties of the 
staff. 

10. The program should provide for the continuous professional growth of 
teachers. 

11. The program should include special training activities for the coun- 
selors. 

12. The administration should assume the major responsibilities for organ- 
wing and carrying on the in-service program (iS). 

The in-service program should be established on the basis of the 
needs and interests of the participants. However, it is important that 
guidance personnel acquire the skill and knowledge that will enable 
them to perform the duties expected of them. Therefore, the training 
of the teacher, administrator, and counselor may be different because of 
the variation in their respective duties. In addition, such a program 
should help understanding of common problems encountered by all in 
tbe pursuit of the school objectives. 

Several training methods can be used in the in-service education pro- 
firam. Each school or group should adopt those methods best suited to 
ueeds, facilities, and interests. The following methods were suggested 
^ committee of state supervisors and counselor-trainers concerned 
^Ith this problem (Jp) . 

!• Formal courses — ^which may include extension classes on school time, 
evening classes, summer courses, workshops, seminars, or supervised 
praaice. 

2- Workshops— which may meet for one or two days, for a week, or sev- 
^tal hours each week. Usually the purpose of a workshop is to develop 
specific competencies or to provide an opportunity for a group to s' or * 
together on a specific project such as developing plans and materials or 
local use. 

inferences — this may include a short conference on a specific problem. 

^ conference series planned ro cover a specific guidance aaivit), or a 
conference on related areas such as curriculum planning. 
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4. Observation— through field trips and observing successful programs in 

action. , , 

5. Demonstrations— usually involve a visit by a qualified counselor wno 
actually demonstrates seleaed guidance activities in the local school, 
utilizing local records, information, materials, and local pupils. 

6. Institutes, faculty meetings, and study groups— these provide opportu- 
nities to discuss different topics and use various resources for training. 
Joint teacher-parent-counsclor study groups should not be overlooked in 
this respect. 

7. Supervisory contacts — every available opportunity for utilizing the serv- 
ices of state guidance personnel and counselor-trainers in promoting and 
developing in-service education programs should be explored. 

8. Supervised practice in guidance — this gives participants actual experi- 
ence in guidance activities. Work experience in non-academic situations 
will also provide valuable experience. 

The in-service training program must be evaluated continuously to 
determine if it is meeting needs. The ultimate purpose of the in-service 
program is to improve the guidance services in the school. Therefore, 
one effective way of evaluating in-service education is to examine the 
guidance program and its effect before and after the training is in- 
augurated (9) . Without continuous evaluation little improvement can 
be expected. 

Throughout this chapter emphasis has been directed to the continued 
growth of the professional guidance worker. It is appropriate to con- 
clude this discussion with a proposed code of ethics for the counselor 
as stated by Erickson (17). Any counselor or guidance worker seeking 
to grow in the performance of his duties should consider this code, 
and all teachers may very well adopt it as an aid to progress in the 
understanding and developing of guidanr^ competencies. 

A counselor; 

1. in respecting the dignity of each counselee, gives him his primary alle- 
giance. A counselor accepts responsibility for safeguarding the confi- 
dential relationship between him and the counselee. In his writing> 
speaking, and interviewing he makes it clear that counselors have a. 
relationship to counselees similar to that of lawyers to clients, or doc- 
tors to patients. 

2. accepts all who seek his assistance but does not allow the demand for 
his services to dilute the quaUty of his services. If the demand is greater 
than can be handled satisfactorily, the counselor informs the proper 
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administrative authority of his inability to provide adequate counseling 
services. Until additional services can be made available, he selects 
those in greatest need of counseling. 

3. actively promotes the concept of counseling as a profession. He at- 
tempts to get others not to take counseling responsibility beyond theii 
limitations. 

4. enlists the cooperation and assistance of other staff workers and ad- 
ministrators in providing necessary supporting services for the counsel- 
ing program of the school. 

5. when necessary refers the counselee to appropriate persons or agencies 
and takes steps to make such referrals possible and to insure continuity 
in counseling. 

6. as a staff member is a part of the school team, and accepts his share of 
general school duties. He resists those which interfere with his duties 
as counselor, either because of their incompatibility or because they 
make undue inroads on his time. 

7- seeks employment only on the basis of his qualifications. He does not 
exploit his political or non-professional affiliations for this purpose, 
continues to grow professionally. 

9. maintains active cooperation with some professional group or groups. 

^0* continuously engages in research to contribute to his personal growth 
or to that of the profession. He plans such research so that the coun- 
selor-counselee relationships are not violated. 

1- periodically evaluates his work and seeks the assistance of others who 
can help him improve the quality of his work. 


Summary 

The requirements of an efficient guidance worker can be approached 
^ (ij a study of the qualifications of present workers, (2) a 

Summary of expert opinion as expressed in publications, and (3) an 
Analysis of the tasks a guidance-worker is expected to complete, 

brief review of the qualifications of present w'orkers clearly indi- 
that while definite advancement has been made in the training 
qualifications of persons performing guidance duties, progress is 
1 far short of what most experts ■would like it to be. A surv'cy of 
^ Various tasks indicates that the efficient guidance ■worker should 
possess competencies in: (1) counseling techniques, (2) analysis of 
■ individual (x\ and Ml administrative 


Us - . 

individual, ( 3 ) 

relationships. 

various levels of coun: 


ipational information, and (4) administrative 
iseling require different kinds and amounts of 
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skills. The amount and kinds of competencies that each guidance 
worker should possess depend upon the duties that he is to perform. 
The highly skilled specialist should be competent in all areas; the 
teacher-counselor is usually in the process of becoming a skilled special- 
ist; while the classroom teacher has had some guidance training but 
most of it is directed to Instruction. If the guidance philosophy per* 
meates the faculty some teachers will demonstrate more guidance skills 
than others. The efficient elementary school guidance worker should 
possess the same competencies in counseling, individual analysis, and 
administrative relationships as do other public school guidance workers, 
but he does not need all of the vocational data demanded of his col- 


leagues serving at the secondary school level. 

The personal qualifications of a prospective and practicing counselor 
can be placed in four groups: scholastic aptitude, interests, activities, 
and personality factors. Any one of these groups may not provide 
sufficient evidence for selection, but a combination of all four should 
indicate a pattern of interest in and an ability to work with people. 

Seven core fields of information and techniques should be re- 
quired at the graduate level of the professional school counselor. These 
fields ace: (l) philosophy and principles of guidance and counseling, 
(2) growth and development of the individual, (3) the learning 
process (4) techniques for studying the individual, (5) techniques 
occupational and educational information, 
(6) techniques used in counseling, and (7) administrative and com- 
munity relationships. It is also generally agreed that the guidance 
worker in training should have some supervised practice in personnel 
tk providing supervised practice may range from 
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the necessity has become readily apparent for such an appointment. 
With every teacher assuming responsibility for the success of the pro- 
gram, guidance will then become a part of the general life of the school. 

We prefer the second approach. In other words, a relatively long 
period of experiences with specific guidance situations should precede 
classification and organization. Out of these experiences and problems 
a group of specific guidance activities should develop. It is by relating 
and organizing these specific activities that they become most significant. 
Yet neither the establishment of a point of view nor the organization 
of a guidance program will occur without an interested and dynamic 
leadership. 


A Democratic Approach Is Essential 
The successful inauguration of a guidance program requires a genuine 
understanding by administrators and teachers of the meaning of Ameri- 
can emocracy. True democracy in administration, for example, requires 
a recognition of the basic principle that "those who are governed must 
have a voice in their government" The organization of a guidance 
i therefore, proceed through cooperative planning in a 
atmosphere in which teachers, 
rj themselves. Those who have 

„ policy and procedure will feel a 

“"S' policy and procedure, 

ad^nistati ® leadership, the key to democratic 

pa“n. 1 “ ■■P«icipati0n”-<,f teachers, pupils, 

havea voTrf „ * "^’“ohers for example, should 

or in the assembling:! ml" 

Who Shall Provide the Leadership > 

staSrSfifr^- “'"T administrative 

committee, counselor, ^ ‘^'''Seted to a coordinator, 

emerge from the rnnrID- ^oal plan of organization will 

community The nlan individual school and the 

leadership demo„£L":“ I""’ *’1' *'= degree to which 

diplomacy in dealing wilh"*"" "" Patience, sympathy, and 

culmsid “ long-established 
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The guidance program should arise out of the interests, needs, and 
purposes of the students and should harmonize with the objectives and 
functions of the school’s total educational program. It must be con- 
cerned with the adjustment of the whole individual in his total environ- 
ment with an emphasis on the prevention rather than treatment of 
problems. All agencies of the school and the community concerned with 
the guidance of children should be coordinated through the guidance 
program. A consideration of these illustrative basic principles demands 
a kind of "mass participation,’* yet not at the expense of a dynamic, 
intelligent leadership. 

How Shall We Begin.? 

In seeking an answer to the question. How shall we begin?, let us 
first examine the numerous published accounts of how successful guid- 
ance programs have been initiated, organized, and operated. From these 
've can then derive certain basic conclusions. Notwithstanding the 
^Jifficulty of choosing illustrations, the writers hope the following 
examples will represent typical small schools, counties, and school 
districts. 

Jiinior High School (6) 

At Glencoe the adviser, who is also a classroom teacher, is the key 
person in the school guidance program. An extra period of an hour 
each day is given to each adviser for the first two w’eeks for him to get 
acquainted with the children. This time is obtained by postponing 
special courses such as art, shop, and music. At the beginning of the 
year for two or three weeks both the art teachers and the adviser can 
nse the time in guidance. Out of staff study, discussion, and experr- 
Mentation the following techniques were adopted and arc now op- 
erating: 
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The entire staff of seventh- and eighth-grade teachers, all counselors, 
the principal, and superintendent attend weekly meetings. At this tune 
all data on each child are reviewed. Common individual needs are noted 
and in the student’s program a period each day is set aside for special 
needs. For children who require additional help in skills there are 
classes in arithmetic, remedial reading, spelling, muscular coordination, 
penmanship, and grammar. For students who need the challenge of 
advanced work or an opportunity to develop talents there are instru- 
mental music groups, advanced science, typing, French, public speaking, 
and school service. 


School service opportunities are offered by experiences such as: 
librarian assistant, primary school student teacher, primary workshop 
foreman, visual-aid assistant, office helper, nurse’s aid, gymnasium 
helper, art studio worker, and assistant to the principal. 

Except in the study of French and typing (both necessitating con- 
tinued instruction) children can be reclassified for special needs every 
nine weeks or oftener as required in individual cases. This special 
period is possible because all seventh- and eighth-grade teachers and a 
few counselors are free to work on it together. 

Records are kept so that children can see their own gains. The ad- 
visers have conferences to assist the child to select the class he needs 


most. At the close of the third week a letter is sent to the parents to 
explain the child-study program and to list the special activities their 
child will take. Parents have an opportunity to comment on the 
decisions regarding their child. Later, at "grade teas" or evening meet- 
ings the program is explained in greater detail and questions are 
answered. At individual parent conferences the teachers share facts 
learned about the child. Parents are often surprised to learn of new 
interests, abilities, or needs of their children. 

Group guidance is a significant part of this program. For example, 
groups of children meet once every week or two during the physical 
education period for the purpose of discussing their own problems. 

eetings ate planned and conducted by children and teachers through 
a system of pre-planning committees which meet with a staff member 
to dis^ss choice of subject, possible resources, and method of discus- 
^ ^ considered ate: how to act at dancing school. 
uD nlivc* 11 ^ -gcade girls, how to make more friends, growing 

up Ph)s.c»lly. bedt™= hour, hom^ork. boy-girl rdationship;, how to 
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give good parties, grades and tests, movie conduct, good sportsmanship, 
and improving personality. 

Before discussions on sex education, parents are invited to preview 
the films used and to share their opinions with the staff. Other resources 
such as teachers from the lower grades, administrators, custodians, 
specialists, parents, businessmen and women, ministers, and doctors are 
used to help children solve their problems. Students and faculty from 
high school visit the school each year. They talk on such subjects as 
Getting along as a Freshman,” or ”How to Make Friends,” or "Qubs 
and Other Activities.” The senior high school deans consult with each 
adviser. Children, parents, and teachers, share in constructive criticism. 
Teacher-student interviews are held before report cards go home each 
quarter; these interviews may be followed by teacher-parent consulta- 
tions or teacher-parent-child conferences. 

Junior High School (2) 

The guidance program in Colin Kelly Junior High School is based 
upon this general philosophy: to help youth see beyond their own 
needs to their responsibilities to others; to help them see that only as 
they are able to live cooperatively and democratically are they able to 
realize their own personal destiny; and to help them see that only as 
they contribute to the best of their ability to things greater than them- 
selves and to other individuals do they achieve happiness and success 
for themselves. 

Guidance is defined as the process of assisting the individual to 
determine, analyze, and understand his interest, aptitudes, abilities, 
limitations, opportunities, problems, and needs and, in terms of this 
knowledge, to make wise choices and adjustments in order that he may 
sen'e society and live more happily. It is a functioning part of the total 
school program rather than a separate service divorced from the cur- 
riculum. 

The principal, who is responsible for developing a guidance program 
to meet the needs of the students, is in direct charge of the total guidance 
program. The vice-principal also has a direct role to play. He is in 
charge of the attendance procedure for the school and the necessary 
pupil accounting. In collaboration with the attendance officer and scliool 
nurse he collects much information on home conditions and personal 
problems. He also ser\-es as bojV adviser, handling cases of bo)'S re- 
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ferred by teachers for special counseling. In instances where dismissal 
from school seems advisable the principal makes the final decision and 
conveys it to the student and parent. The vice-principal also assists in 
certain areas of scheduling and adjusts schedules readily throughout 


the year when deemed beneficial to the student. 

Because of her training and background the librarian also functions 
as girls’ adviser. She supervises cases of girls referred for special coun- 
seling by other teachers, the principal, or vice-principal. Her contact 
with all the students through the library gives her an opportunity to 
discover students with special problems. She administers the general 
intelligence test to any new student for whom no test record is available. 
She makes home-visits frequently and as librarian she assists the “core” 
teachers in securing vocational and educational information for students. 
She works with all the teachers in providing orientation and training 
for students on the proper use of the library. 

The center of the guidance organization is found in the “core’ 
curriculum. The “core" was developed through an integration of Ian* 
guage arts, social studies, and science concepts. Emphasis is on social 
living in which curriculum content is focused on the student and his 
basic needs. In the seventh and eighth grades, the “core" consists of 
three periods of fifty minutes each, while, in the ninth grade, it is two 
periods. Some of the activities and clubs, such as 4-H, Rose Club, 
Landscaping Club, and Forestry, ate developed in the "core” organiza- 
tion. Each home-room group whose activities originate in this curricu- 
lum has a complete organization with representation in the student 
council and the various school organizations. In the fall, two weeks are 
spent on an orientation program that emphasizes the relationship of the 
individual student to the school. The student handbook provides a basis 
for thf^ ^ 


Each spring the principal and student leaders visit the various ele- 
mentary schools to discuss urith prospective students the junior high 
school program and to register them. These groups then visit the school 
are oT and Boys' Club. Newcomen 

narlv ^ and an all-school 

Lsses ‘ in through social living 


of^hT-rlt" ■" fiKt grade are kept in the classroom, 

bv the "cnre" "Eesls are administered and evaluatec 

) teachers with the assUtance of the principal and advisers 
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and these teachers counsel individually with students when their classes 
are scheduled in the library, during free periods, or at non-school hours. 
Individual conference rooms are available adjoining each "core” cur- 
riculum room. All the areas of counseling, including educational, voca- 
tional, and personal, are carried on by the “core” teachers in addition to 
group guidance activities. 

Home contacts are made either through inviting the parent to visit 
school or by home-visits by the teacher. These contacts are scheduled 
during free periods, after school, or on Saturdays. 

All teachers have general responsibilities in making a contribution 
to the guidance program: the physical education and health teachers 
carry the responsibility of health guidance and social hygiene educa- 
tion; the homemaking teacher makes a special contribution to the 
guidance program in teaching units on home and family relations, the 
school nurse works closely with the boys’ and girls' advisers and 
the principal on health problems. 

A significant part of the guidance program lies in the area of special 
services. One of the social living (core) teachers is a reading specialist 
■who works closely with the reading dinidan for the school system. 
One period a day, the activity period, is set aside for remedial reading 
classes. Reading problems are diagnosed through teacher observation, 
and through the use of an achievement test administered every year 
to all students. These students with reading problems are scheduled in ^ 
the remedial reading groups where they receive instruct.on^ A speech 
teacher is available once a week to aid students w.th speech tobd.t.es 
These are referred by any teacher for exam.nahon and “"ert-ve work 
is assigned when necessary. A school psychologist ts avadable to study 

special cases and make recommendations for handling. 

o 1. at least two conferences with each 

Social livine fcore) teachers have at leasi ‘ “ 

,t,j .®, TT,. nurooses of these conferences are: ( 1 ) to 

ent during the year. P ^ scores, grades, personal 

assist students to id^tifying their major educational, 

records. ( 2 ) to assist ^■;;j‘'737,o®sssist them in planning a 
voational, and P'tsona p^^^ cariying out these 

solution to their pro whenever necessary. In addition to 

plans and to make m Jiving (core) teachers, the boys’ adviser, 

the general counseling > constantly engaged in counseling. In 

girls adviser, and teacher in school is alerted and 

attempting to help iu >'• ^ writers Ixlicse that adolescent 

assists in whatever way po 
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pupils have patticulat needs in the areas of physical health, emotional 
and mental health, satisfactory sex attitudes, vocational growth, recrea- 
tion, and especially in developing a philosophy of life satisfying to 
themselves and society. 

A cumulative record folder, started in the first grade or whenever 
the individual enters the school system, is used extensively. The records 
come to the school in the spring when school is out. The boys’ adviser 
and girls’ adviser go through them briefly before the beginning of 
school in the fall in order to discover any information that is important 
in schedule adjustment. The folders progress with the student through- 
out junior high school and into senior high school. Included in the 
record is a personal history completed by each student, containing likes 
and dislikes, family relationships, and so on. This serves as a basis for 
one of the first interviews with a student. Whenever an adviser has a 
conference with a student in which important information is revealed. 


this is recorded and filed in the folder. Referral cards 


are provn 


ded 


each teacher so that he may record important information that needs 
to be referred to the counselor. After a conference on the basis of the 
referral, the counselor makes a notation on the card and files it in a 
folder. A general intelligence test is given at the beginning of the sev- 
enth grade. This test is also given to all new students for whom no 
records are available. A personality inventory is given in the eighth 
grade and an interest inventory test is given as part of the study of 
vocations in the ninth grade. All of these instruments are scored and 
recorded in the students’ permanent records and the analysis sheet filed 
in t e cumulative folders. Scores on the achievement and personality 
* iscussed in the general faculty meeting and scores made avail- 

able to all teachers. Remedial measures ace planned as a result of these 
ad^mtment serve as a basis for personal counseling and 

I-.... ^ cumulative record folder a permanent record is 

an I . ’l • ° ^onnd here are course grades, activity records 

^“"'■'5' statistics, statement 
mn^rn commern on per- 

scnalny character, sbes, and a photograph of the student. 

nimlw-Sr'l'n occupations unit in the 

of the sn intensive study 

hro or three occupations in which he is especially interested and 
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roakes a report of this to his class. He has interviews with people in 
the occupation, and, if it can be arranged, spends a day or so working 
■with that person. People representing various occupations are brought 
into the classrooms to discuss their particular occupation. Many field 
excursions ate taken to visit railroad shops, lumber mills, and so on. 
Each student is counseled in terms of the results of his interest test. 

A limited number of students are offered work experiences, e.g., 
office work, physical education, librarianship, saleswork, food handling. 
Abundant material on occupations is always available in a certain part 
of the library and in the classrooms. At the end of the stu y o 
tions, the counselors from the senior high school come to the school an 
spend two or three days counseling with students concerning their senior 
high school program and tentative schedules are made. ^ 

Special vocational units are studied as the interest arises. 
in the seventh grade, units on forestry, agriculture and fishing are 
studied. Air age units in the eighth grade and a study of 
in the making science, and mathematics are a 
school progr^. The activity and dub progr^ which indues 4-H 
Landscaping, Rose Club. Forestry, Cooking. Photography Drama, and 

School Newspaper among others, have vocational implications. 

ii^cwspaper aiiiui 5 .ernred when t seems necessary for 

Part-time obs are occasionaUy securea wi^ci 

' . An aiipiTiDt to maintain contact witti 

economic or adiustment reasons. An at p 

.11 .w 1:4 
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schools are m a better dropping out ate informed that 

school at promotion time or who ^ 

the school’s services are students and the guidance departments 

A sur\’ey made throug follow-up scrs’icc. In addition 

of the senior high ^ aK^pts are made to discover how 

to checking on genera a i ^ personality trails and responding 

well the pupils are develn^ng in ^ 

to msponsibiiity. ./“J p^rom and the guidance services, 
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extra-curricular time to their work. One of the group serves as coordi- 
natot. Vacancies are filled by the superintendent. 

The guidance program was initiated through a study of the needs 
of the students and the formulation of a second group of teachers to 
act as a curriculum committee. The first year’s work of the committees 
was to formulate plans and recommendations. At present there are six 
counselors whose average student load is approximately 125. The num- 
ber varies between 140 seventh graders to 75 seniors. Each counselor 
is responsible for one of the six classes. 

The seventh- and eighth-grade counselors are constant, allowing the 
other counselors to start with a class in the ninth grade and remain 
with them through graduation. One period per day is allotted for 
coordinating. The students’ cumulative record folders contain all per* 
manent data. 

Any time a student has a conference with an administrator, counselor, 
or teacher, the cause, informational data, and disposition as well as the 
student’s attitudes are noted on a conference report. The counselor 
reviews the report as it clears through the vice-principal’s office. Coun- 
selor action may be facilitated by these reports. 

Personality evaluations ate made of the maladjusted students from 
the teachers’ rating on personality, attitudes, and drives. From these 
ratings a composite is made whidi contributes current information to 
the general case history. Counselors find their own anecdotal records of 
interviews, conference reports, talks with teachers and observations to be 
of utmost value. The counselor’s record also includes testing and other 
pertinent information. 

The local Rotary Club established the vocational library by securing 
a complete set of career monographs. Supplementing these monographs 
are the materials published by the Science Research Associates which 
includes a current bibliography of free vocational materials. These 
materials, along with all the vocational library books, have been located 
in a separate section of the school library for both group and individual 
use. 

^ One day each year the entire high school program centers about the 
of vocations. Some thirty lay speakers, men successful in 
ie s rom me icine to small business operation, donate their time and 
share experiences with the students. Student approval has been over- 
whelming. ^ ‘ 

Attempts arc made to bridge the gap between high school depend- 
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ence and independent adult citizenship. Freshman orientation attempts 
to develop awareness of the personal and educational opportunities 
available in high school. 

The guidance committee meets monthly and acts as the directing 
and policy-forming group. Plans are made to study specific guidance 
services; e.g., plans were formulated to offer tests that would develop 
not only practical results for teachers and committees, but results which 
would also be available through counselor interpretation to each in- 
dividual student. 

In this school there has also been established a school-guidance clinic 
composed of a psychologist, nurse, counselor, teacher, and administra- 
tor. By pooling their information about one individual, this group 
undoubtedly can determine a wiser solution to the maladjustment prob- 
lem than can a counselor analyzing the situation alone. 


ri Countrywide Guidance Program (fS) 

Nine smaU schools of an Iowa County were chosen as the center for 
initiating a guidance program. The project began with the administra- 
tion of ; battery of tests which had been cooperatively selected. The 
only cost to the schools for the service was the cost of test materials 
plus the clerical expense of scoring the papers, tabulating and making 
the reports necessary for interpreting the results. TTie tests used for 
the respective areas included the Amerimn Council Psychological 
Examination for High School Students (1946 Edhion) ; Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, New Edition, Advanced Test Revised; Iowa High 
School Content Examination; California f 

and Kuder Preference Record (Vocational). Prelm nary to the admin- 
istration of the tests, the purpose of the ‘«ts. an e use to be made 
of the results were carefully and fully explained to the groups. Further- 
more, it was pointed out that each show- 

ing his performance on each test and that scores would be discussed 

and explained in detail. ,est.scoring machine 

After the test ^ duplicate for the school, was made for each 

Tu^n aas“s nS for each grade were computed and they became a 
partofthesA»rsperoanent^re«^^ ’’''J the profile 

i t explained. The explanation was based on the folLing 

"uS:! W hTw can . interpret the scores on my pruPd, 
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better understand my strengths and my limitations? (2) How can a 
proper interpretation of my profile help in planning my future sue 
cess as well as aid in a more confident social and vocational adjust- 
ment? 

In the group conferences each pupil was urged to bring any ques- 
tions or problems to an individual interview which was arranged for 
him. Of those pupils who brought problems most were concerned with 
vocational choice. Members of the faculties were urged to observe the 
program, particularly the group conferences, administration of tests, 
explanation of profile charts and so on. Periods for group meetings with 
teachers were scheduled in each school at which the teacher’s role in the 
guidance program was discussed. A summary of the topics of discussion 
included the following: 

1. Some common problems in guidance. 

2. The individual inventory and pupil records. 

3. Occupational information. 

4. Tests in the guidance program: 

When to test, what tests to use, selection and administration of tests, 
what to do with the test results. 

5. The teacher’s role in the guidance program. 

6. Steps in organizing a guidance program. 


A County School System ^ 


The State Director of Guidance Services of the State Department 
of Public Instruction initiated interest in guidance in the public schools 
by personal conferences with the county school superintendent, super- 
visors of instruction, and attendance officer. This resulted in the organi- 
zation of three groups: (1) advisory group, (2) service group, and 
(3) working group. The advisory group consisted of the board of 
education, the county superintendent, the elementary supervisor, the 
senior high school principal, the junior high school principals, and the 
elementary school principals. The service group consisted of the county 
s oo octor and nurse, social and welfare workers, youth bureau. 


is a^modification of mimeographed material describing the 
SchooU. Ogden. Utah. 1950-1951. which 
leadership of Dr. Vernon F. Urson, former Direaor of 
Uuh^ne^ Pfpanraent of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, 

' j L j / authors paruapated as a consulunt in the program for two 
r wn considerably from this experience in writing this description. 
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juvenile court, rehabilitation, county parent-teachers association, county 
sheriff department, civic clubs, and colleges. 

The working group consisted of the county guidance committee and 
was composed of: the county director of guidance, senior high school 
boys’ counselor, senior high school girls’ counselor, elementary prin- 
cipals, and one teacher each from the senior high school, the junior 
high school, the upper elementary and the primary grades, and a county 
parent-teacher association representative. 

The guidance committee planned a year's program of in-service train- 
ing for all school personnel in the district. Three general divisions were 
organized: (1) elementary, (2) junior high school, and (3) seriior 
high school. Every teacher in the county was enrolled in the project 
and a consultant from the University of Utah and the Utah State 
Agricultural College, was chosen for each group. Once every two weeks 
the consultant met with his group and the alternating week was spent 
in school staff meetings to consider the problem of guidance as it applied 


to a particular school. 

Study committees were formed in each group. For example, the study 
committees organized for guidance work at the elementary level con- 
sidered the following phases of guidance: (1) counseling, (2) parent- 

teacher conferences, (3) testing, (4) collecting and recording data. 


(5) filing and interpreting data. 

At the end of the year the entire county school staff met m a half- 
day session to hear reports and recommendations. Emerging from this 
year’s experience and study, a guidance program was formulated and 
adopted. The final report conUined the following basic divisions: 
philosophy of a guidance program, needs for guidance services an 
adequate ^idance program for Weber County District, functions of the 
superintendent, the supervisors, the guidance committee, the district 
coLinator, the principal, the vice-prinapal. the ^idanro committee 
within the school, the counselor, the teachers, and immediate steps. 

The immediate steps and recommendations were: 


1. Present the disrria guidance program to the board of education for 
approval or proposed courses on guidance offered at 

each of the 

4. M?ke"pTanffoTd.e "Fall Guidance Workshop" to be held annually. 
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5. Formulate plans for in-service training of all faculties within the 
district. 

6. Formulate and initiate plans developing a student and parent under- 
standing of the program. 

7. Separate attendance discipline and counseling roles In all the secondary 
schools of the district. 

8. Prepare to launch a needed testing program. 

9. Prepare a professional library of guidance materials. 

10. Progressively carry forward the total guidance program through the 
united effort of administration, principals, guidance personnel, teach- 
ers, parents, and students. 


For the second year the guidance committe launched an in-service 
program of one specific phase of the guidance program, i.e., the parent- 
teacher conference. The same plan of study and consultation services 
were planned and initiated. 

For the third year it is planned to continue study of the testing or 
evaluation phase of the guidance program. 


Orange County, California (3) 

In Orange County the office of the county superintendent of schools 
is staffed with specialists who provide guidance services, and maintain 
special classes for handicapped children. The services of these guidance 
specialists complement teachers’ activities, and upon request will go as 
a team to assist with classroom problems. 

Teacher and specialist study the child’s anecdotal, attendance, health, 
and school records; compile his biography; observe his conduct; make 
home visits and hold conferences with his parents; employ projective, 
ociomctric, an role-playing techniques ; and administer tests of achieve- 
intn fi?^ es, and interests. From these data the teacher gains insight 
in 1 ' experiences that the child needs. In some 

*e chTd outside the school, often at 

Shools conducted by the county superintendent of 

for all ** gcadually being recognized as a service 

mn twot enroll in college courses and 

are oftZrr ■" Jorkshops and institutes. In addition, area meetings 
, “dminbtrators of elementary and secondary 
fetio levels f ‘d r -‘-ction between 

m^tot s™ndaX..“ “ 
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THE CHILD GUIDANCE CENTER 

A team of specialists in the office of the county superintendent of 
schools operate a child guidance center, that is available to all children in 
the county who need special help. The staff of the guidance center in- 
cludes a director, two psychologists, two medical doctors, a child welfare 
and attendance worker, audiometrist, a nursing consultant, and a speech 
consultant. The center accepts children referred to it by private and 
public agencies as well as by schools. It maintains an official consulting 
relationship with the juvenile division of the probation department. 

TECi^NIQUES FOR STUDYING CHILDREN 

Schools often seek help from the county superintendent of schools in 
the use of various techniques for studying individuals and groups. Dem- 
onstrations and information pertaining to sociometric procedure and 
assistance in the administering of achievement and intelligence tests are 
given through the superintendent’s office. A psychologist and a curricu- 
lum consultant frequently work together in the presentation of county- 
^ide institutes or district meetings concerning these methods. 

In Orange County socioraetry has been found to be one of the most 
useful techniques to help teachers study the child as an individual and 
as a member of a group. The results of observation alone are generally 
inaccurate in determining a child's true relationships in the classroom. 
Teachers are also using sociodrama successfully in schools in Orange 
County. What the children say or neglect to say and how they respond 
gives direct or indirect indications of their fears, conflicts, and mal- 
adjustments. The teacher’s insight into the subtleties of human relations 
is keener, and as girls and boys feci more and more free to express their 
real thoughts to an acceptive adult, the working relationships between 
the class and the teacher arc considerably strengthened. 
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and reading achievement tests in the primary grades; (2) battery 
achievement tests in grades four through eight; (3) intelligence tests, 
usually in grades two or three, five, and seven; and (4) intelligence and 
battery achievement tests for eighth-grade pupils prior to entrance into 
high school. Summary reports are prepared in standardized form and 
include the scores made by each class, giving a percentile distribution of 
raw scores, the IQ's, and grade placement scores. These summaries are 
presented in graphic manner to each school at the end of the year. This 
makes them available to the persons responsible for planning the chil- 
dren’s programs for the next year. Names of pupils scoring below 75 IQ 
on the group intelligence tests are referred to the psychologist to con- 
sider whether they should be assigned to a special training class. 

Each school is given a three-ring binder, called the *'T-book” in which 
the summary test reports are kept. From time to time special inserts con- 
cerned with test usage or interpretation are prepared by the office of the 
county superintendent of schools for distribution to schools. Discussions 
of testing and interpretation of test results are conducted at committee 
meetings of teachers. 


CHILD WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 

The child welfare and attendance supervisors on the staff of the county 
superintendent extend their services at the request of the school district 
after it has exhausted its own resources for reaching satisfactory solutions 
attendance problem. Schools requesting this assistance provide 
such data as the child’s name and address, a brief review of the problem, 
and the steps that the school has taken to remedy the situation. 

HEALTH SERVICES 


Health services are available to all Ihe schools in the county. To pro- 
there ate available two full-time school physicians, a 
consultant in nursing services, an audiomctrist, and a part-time dental 
ditrirtf ■ , “O ^‘diool nurses employed by 30 school 

d rS 'Vith several small 

Each nurse ^fi^cicy of the county superintendent of schools, 

r ■" -Wch she is employed, 

mlra^ A of dfaWct she plans the school health 

sZtaeni^r’ r' f'O” •'■e office of the county 

phr-slcians scverriT' ’ i!*'' nurses and the school 

^ S”' discuss school health policies. Dur- 
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ing each school year, institutes are planned for nurses, and meetings on 
health are sponsored by nurses for teachers and administrators. 

The State Crippled Children’s Service operates through the Orange 
County Health Department’s clinic. The audiometrist from the staff of 
the county superintendent of schools is the coordinator between the 
school districts and the clinic. Each year ten clinics are held, meeting 
monthly in a doctor’s office. 

Case histofies ate prepared by school nurses to be considered in a 
clinic attended by the audiometrist, and by a public health nurse. The 
nurse confers with parents for follow-up care, and the audiometrist con- 
fers with the doctor and parents on the educational needs of the child 
and the facilities for meeting them. Recommendations made by the 
clinic or by the family health adviser who examines the child are sent 
to the school nurse. 

Twelve school districts in the county contract with the superintend- 
ent’s office for regular assistance in speech training. One consultant 
works two days a week with certain school districts and spends the other 
three days coordinating the program of services throughout the county. 
She is available on request to districts that have no speech consultant. 

The school district in which the child resides contracts for special edu- 
cation of the physically handicapped child. Special classes are held for 
those who are deaf, partially-seeing, and cerebral palsied. The role of 
the county superintendent of schools is largely that of case finding and 
coordination between the district of residence and the school district 
maintaining the special classes. Annual reports on the progress of each 
child are sent to the district of residence of each child. Eight teachers 
give instruction to the physically handicapped and ill children who are 
unable to attend school. 
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1. Recognition of need for a better program. 

2. Series of preliminary, exploratory meetings. The administrator clears 
with school board and keeps them informed. 

3. Pre-organization committee. Locate beginning possibilities. Information 
to the faculty, 

4. Encouraging faculty participation. 

5. The permanent guidance committee. 

A Kecognition oj Need for a Better Program 

Teacher, parent, and the community should be aroused to the needs 
of children and youth and to a consideration of whether the school is 
meeting these needs. Special topics for study will include: (1) a consid- 
eration of the increase in juvenile delinquency, (2) the major causes 
of failure in the school — differences in judgment of teacher and clini- 
cian, (3) what are the imperative needs of youth, and (4) what is the 
school or/and community doing to meet the needs of youth? These 
topics ate by no means all-inclusive but a consideration of any one of 
them will point toward the need for personal adjustment services for 
children and youth. 

Preliminary and Exploratory Meetings 

Preliminary and exploratory meetings are general in character; that 
is, not specifically related to guidance services. Although the content of 
discussion at these meetings may not be directly related to the problem 
of organizing the guidance program, the need for organization may 
evolve. Discussion around topics described in the foregoing paragraph 
(recognition of need for a better program) may be illustrative of this 
point. In many cases it is best not to refer to the “needs for guidance 
but rather to problems that disturb the teacher and interfere with teach- 
ing. When teachers begin to realize what the needs and problems of their 
students are and how inadequately they have been trained to assist, they 
will be more eager to have specifically trained personnel who can be 
given released teaching time for counseling. 

Pri^uently preliminary and exploratory meetings will be in the form 
of informal talks with individual teachers and pupils. In these confer- 
value of collecting more information about students is empha- 
sized. Teachers soon develop positive attitudes toward help by contacting 
agencies an other sources of assistance in solving problems. Preliminary 
and exploratory meetings may conveniently lead to favorable results in 
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a survey of teacher opinion on the desirability of launching an organized 
guidance program. 

Pre-Organization Committees 

Following a general orientation of guidance programs, a pre-organiza- 
tion committee, temporary in nature, can be appointed by the adminis- 
trator. A usual method is to call for volunteers and from these a small 
number, not more than seven, can be selected. The types of activities 
the committee for study will include a formulation of the 
id purpose of guidance, a clarification of the objectives, a 
in of the general principles of guidance, and a statement of 
iclusions and recommendations. One committee formulated 
ig statements which were adopted by the entire staff as a 
step to organizing a permanent guidance program for the 
m (9), 

Our Philosophy of a Guidance Program 

^ The guidance program should be considered an organized service de- 
signed to give systematic aid to pupils (of all ages and levels) in making 
adjustments to educational, vocational, health, moral, social, civic, personal, 
and emotional problems. The guidance program consists of all the organ- 
ized extra-instructional services within the total educational program which 
assist individuals in making wise choices, solving their problems, and 
improving their planning. 

A guidance program recognizes that each pupil is an individual, not just 
a class member. It accepts each pupil as an independent personality. A guid- 
ance program necessitates arranging the school environment in the interests 
of the individual student. It makes necessary a systematic study of individ- 
uals who deviate from the average. A guidance. program helps the indi- 
vidual student to understand himself and to modify his ways of adjusting. 

It h elps each pupil learn to live as a cooperating member of a family and a 
community. It helps each pupil learn to make the best use of his physical 
equipment. It helps each pupil make a realistic choice of a career. The ulti- 
mate goal of all education is self guidance. 

The need for guidance services as a part of tlie total program of educa- 
tion is apparent in view of the following basic assumptions: 
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Needs for GuroANCB Services 
Today it is difficult for youth to choose a vocation, prepare for if, and 
succeed in it because of the complex economic and social aspects of our 
society. Many responsibilities formerly assumed by church, home, and in- 
dustry have been shifted to the schools. The demands society makes of 
youth are continually changing. The occupations are more and more spe- 
cialized, and economic conditions are mote and more challenging. All the 
children of all of the people are going to school. The curriculum is being 
expanded and varied. Schools whose sole curriculum was limited to college 
preparatory courses, even though few graduates ever went to college, are 
attempting to enrich their offerings with a more functional type of 
education. 

The prospect for an indefinite period of severe military and production 
strain is ahead of us. Developments may require schools to view themselves 
not only as the means of handing down the culture of the race, and supply* 
ing an education adapted to the individual’s needs, but also as a part of the 
planned manpower resources for industrial and military needs. The schools 
may be asked to accomplish this in a shorter period of time. This fact points 
to one of the first new tasks of the school: making an inventory as complete 
and meaningful as it can of every pupil enrolled in it and making every 
pupil aware of his own characteristics. The schools may be given the task 
of recommending those who can profit by college training and those who 
cannot; those who are to be atomic physicists, doctors, mechanics, nurses, 
teachers and those who are to be immediately added to the labor and 
military forces. , . . 

The American school is changing to meet these varied challenges. We 
realize that educational objcaivcs must be based on the discovered needs of 
mdmduals and are not the same for all. Objeaivcs cannot be predeter- 
mined and superimposed by the school on whole groups of individuals. The 
students understand themselves, work out their problems, 
an ac leve reasonable adjustment. Activities devoted to these ends consti- 
tute a modern program of guidance. 

In order to achieve an edncational program built upon these basic as- 
mptions. It is necessary for a school system to have (1) an adequate 
program of guidance services and, (2) -R-ell trained personnel. 

VacuUj Participation 

likely to lematn as a permanent and effective part of 
flip, program are those developed through the cooperation of 

^ ^ iniplemcnt them in the program. The guidance 

f,ram s lou place as much responsibility on staff members as is 
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consistent with their ability to assume it. Without early participation in 
the initial stages of organization and continuing throughout its adminis- 
tration, teachers are likely to resist proposals and recommendations. 
Success of a guidance program demands that most of the teachers under- 
stand the objectives; are interested in participating in the development 
of plans; and have opportunity to work on committees dealing with 
specific guidance services. Teachers should participate in the selec- 
tion of a guidance director or a permanent guidance committee, as 
well as in the choice of procedures and selection of guidance materials. 
Only when all members of the staff are actively engaged in developing 
curricular materials and methods of teaching which will meet the indi- 
vidual needs of boys and girls can there be a successful guidance 
program. 

The Permanent Guidance Committee 

The most commonly used and certainly the most successful method for 
initiating an organization of a guidance program is the committee sys- 
tem. Pre-organizational committees have been discussed in foregoing 
pages; we are now ready to discuss a permanent guidance committee. In 
the small school it may be desirable to appoint the pre-organization com- 
tnittee as the permanent committee, but in the large school a more inclu- 
sive and representative committee and subcommittees will be more 
satisfactory. 

The permanent guidance committee can be formed by enlarging the 
temporary or pre-organizational committee. In some schools the perma- 
nent committee may consist entirely of newly-appointed members. Re- 
gardless of time of appointment, the permanent guidance committee 
may vary in size according to the enrollment of the school, but will sel- 
dom exceed six members. (It is desirable to have many faculty members 
involved in subcommittee work while the permanent committee may be 
very small.) 

In practice, the chairman of the guidance committee usually becomes 
the executive in charge of the guidance program. The chairman of all 
subcommittees should be selected from the permanent committee. Other 
members of the subcommittee should be chosen from volunteers; how- 
®ver, a good guidance program will include the entire faculty, eacli 
member serving on at least one subcommittee. Common subcommittees 
®re: individual inventor)*, testing program, occupational information, 
counseling, problems and needs, foIIow*-up, placement. 
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The functions of the committee will include (^) : 

1. To initiate an in-service training program for the entire faculty. 

2. To assemble resource materials and information for use by faculty 
advisers and teachers; such as occupational information, cumulative 
record forms, and testing instruments. 

3. To procure resource facilities such as university personnel, welfare 
agencies, and psychological clinics. 

4. To assist teachers with individual problem cases. 

5. To integrate guidance acdviiies with curriculum planning, extra-class 
activities, and community projects. 

6. To assist home-room or "core” teachers in developing a group-guidance 
program. 

7. To assist the administration by advising on organization, practices, and 
facilities. 

The guidance committee should keep minutes and note decisions in 
order to leave a record for others to follow. It is one of the best features 
of small school guidance programs where tenure is short and continuity 
of effort is important. 


Speqfic Activities Implementing an Approach 
TO Organization 

^ Specific activities which lead to the development of a guidance pro- 
gram are also suggested in the foregoing illustrations. There is no one 
best activity with which to begin, because the interests of administrators 
and the instructional staff will vary. Some of the specific activities sug- 
gested by the foregoing examples are: ( 1 ) in-service training of all 
personnel, (2) the use of surveys of pupil problems, pupil interests, 
parental opinion, strengths and weaknesses of present program, and 
vocational-community opportunities; (3) a study of guidance services 
rendered by the classroom teacher; (4) the case-study approach; (5) a 
S U j o tests and records; (6) a study of guidance tools; (7) a study of 
school dropouts and school graduates; and (8) a systematic study of 

guidance programs in other schools 


in Semce Trahihjg of all Personnel 

rhai'? (raining i$ discussed in chapter 17 we must cm- 

« c ut anj in-scr\-icc program must emerge as the result of group 
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expression and planning. The facul^ must feel a need for learning, and 
opportunities must be provided to put new skills and techniques to 
immediate use. 

In-service training may be initiated by a study of the role of the teacher 
as counselor. This will involve a study of child development, guidance 
techniques, mental hygiene, measurement, and evaluation. Each teacher 
will want to (1) increase his understanding of the emotional needs of 
youngsters, (2) his knowledge of the tools for diagnosing individuals, 
and (3) his skills in counseling and remedial techniques. 

Reading and discussing professional guidance materials in groups can 
serve as an impetus to other projects. Because of the advantage of work- 
ing under known leadership, and of rapport with others in the same 
field, extension courses and workshops offer valuable methods of in- 
service training. If planned and conducted as professional conferences, 
faculty meetings may be among the most effective methods of in-service 
teacher training. Professional literature on counseling may well be the 
basis for discussion for several meetings. Consideration of ideas and 
projects from other schools or institutions are also useful techniques for 
increasing the competency of teachers. Teachers’ own conferences on 
counseling represent their personal interest and planning in this field. 
Practicing counseling has considerable value in itself. Teachers who are 
active in counseling, who compare problems, techniques and **cases,” 
^d who present these for discussion at faculty meetings grow profes- 
sionally. 

Specific Suggestions for Continuing Growth In-Service 

h Encourage friendly conversations and cordial relationships among teach- 
ers, superintendent, supervisors, principals, and special guidance 
workers. 

2- Have a guidance specialist work with the teacher on a specific individual 
or community problem. 

3. Plan systematic conferences within schools or district for discussion of 
Rnd instruction in guidance principles and procedures. 

Provide demonstrations of interview's with parents and pupils and of 
work with class groups and clubs. 

3* Visit clinics, welfare agencies, local employment offices, industries, and 
institutions of higher learning. 

• Build libraries of books, bulletins, handbooks, and other sources of 
information on guidance for teachers. 
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7. Participate on a community council or other organized special service to 
the community. 

8. Plan an evaluation of the effea of in-service training. For example: 

(a) Were the interests and concerns of the teachers and administrators 
used as the beginning point for in-service growth? 

(b) Were particular interests and potentialities of the participating 
school personnel recognized and incorporated into the services be- 
ing offered? 

(c) Was provision made for future growth and development of the 
program (including training opportunities and facilities)? 

The Use of Surveys 

The survey can conveniently be considered as evaluation or research , 
participation in an evaluation of a research study stimulates members of 
the faculty to an awareness of the needs of their students as well as those 
needs they are serving well.^ Instruments such as The Mooney Problem 
Check List or The S.R.A. Youth Inventory are useful to survey the entire 
student body for determining what are their most pressing personality 
problems. A committee organized for the purpose may devise a special 
r^uestionnaire to survey student needs. A convenient form of question* 
naire is a series of multiple-choice items such as: 

I would like to spend more time in our core curriculum to discuss: 
(a) job opportunities, (b) making friends, (c) vocational choice, 

(d) how to be well-groomed.” 

The social adjustment of students may also be studied by use of socio- 
metric data. It may be valuable to use inventories constructed for specific 
purposes such as a vocational-interest inventory.® 

A parcnt-opinion-and-interest survey can be used to obtain reactions 
from parents and school patrons about student needs in the community, 
the degree of the school’s success in meeting these needs, and what the 
school might do by way of improvement. Data of this nature may be 
o tain y a combination of formal written questionnaires, informal 
a • . comments at P.T.A. meetings, contact with employers to provide 
information related to characteristics of job applicants. 

sun cy of the strengths and weaknesses of the entire school provides 
an excellent approach to an interest in a guidance program. Faculty, stu- 
sn 1 -L participate in such a survey in an attempt to locate 

^ escribe the present program of guidance services and to indicate 
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current needs. Emphasis should be placed on the positive approach in 
seeking the desirable characteristics of the school. 

A research problem can provide an effective initiation for a guidance 
program. The following areas are some in whith useful research may be 
done; 


Scholastic Problems 


1. Scholastic failures 

2. Individual scholastic abilities and mental capacities 

3. Under and over-achievers 

4. Reading skills 

5. Special skills (mechanical, musical, artistic, etc.) 

6. Presence of exceptional children — physically handicapped 

Vocational Factors 

!• Occupational ambitions 
2- Occupational aptitudes and interests 

3. Occupational opportuniues available locally and nationally 

4. Training opportunities 


Community Resources 
b Available placement opportunity 

2. Socio-economic status of community 

3. Referral agencies 


Curriculum Effectiveness 

1. Determination of general achievement of school 

2. Adequacy of and participation in co-cutticular actmt.es 

uc 4 UdLy ui. <11 F r -„naraiion for vocational aims and in 

3. Adequacy of curriculum m preparation lui 

meetine personal needs 

4. CutticulL materials in edncauonal literature 


Staff 

1- Qualifications of school staff 

a. experience 

b. training 

c. interest in guidance wor 
Guidance Services 

1. Present guidance activities now being cart. 

2. Other guidance P/°S'rf_ of guidance program 

3. Factors now handicapping 
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4. Guidance literature 

5. Duties of counselors and determination of responsibilities to be assume 
by various members of the staff in the guidance program 

6. Student’s evaluation of own needs and the adequacy with which they 
are being met 

A Study of Guidance Services Rendered by the Classroom Teacher 
Either directly or indirectly the initial steps in organizing a guidance 
program should be related to the cole of the classroom teacher. Every 
teacher should have a part in the guidance program ; if the final organi- 
zation operates as an isolated service quite independently of the total 
school program it will operate under extreme difficulties until its even- 
tual failure. The teacher inevitably influences students’ attitudes and 
development; with a little training he can aid in accomplishing the 
objectives of the entire guidance program. The teacher will be able to 
secure much information from the guidance staff from psychological test 
data, scholastic scores, home and social backgrounds, and interests of 
the student; the guidance staff, in turn, must rely on the teacher for 
most of the information regarding student aptitudes, shortcomings, 
interests, and personality traits. 

The teacher will need help from specially trained guidance personnel 
to learn the techniques of recording pertinent facts about student inter- 
est, aptitudes, behavior patterns, goals, plans, and socio-economic status. 
A teacher who has a guidance point of view will want to provide a 
friendly classroom environment conducive to the fullest development of 
all students and to assisting students to develop abilities or compensate 
for handicaps. 

The Case Study 

A most useful device for stimulating interest in the guidance program 
IS t le case conference (case study). This involves bringing together all 
persons concerned with a pupil, usually a pupil who is in trouble. Each 
person u lo has had any relationships whatever with the pupil contrib- 
** m ormation. Tests and records are examined and remedial 
efforts are planned. 

^^^■™nfercncc approach needs to be continued over a relatively 
_ ‘ ° regular discussions directed to the more normal 

of It ^ ^ ^phasis should be placed on group discussion 

>e 00 s an techniques to be used in guidance of the normal child. 
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A Study of Tests and Records 

The case-conference approach will lead directly to the problem of 
record keeping by teachers and other routine informational services. 
When information about a boy or girl in the teacher’s class is needed he 
is eager to help. When issues arise on the system of transferring a pupil s 
guidance record from school to school and the kinds of record forms to 
be used, teachers are ready to cooperate in an organized guidance 
program. 

Of the two types of basic records (1) the standard cumulative record, 
^d (2) the journal record, the teacher will doubtless be more interested 
in the journal record. The journal record is a kind of folder in which 
^re kept samples of the pupil's school work, anecdotal records, records 
of interviews, ratings, inventories, and so on. The journal record is 
Cumulative; however, the teacher or counselor will find there a much 
niore detailed account of pupils in specific and diverse situations. Charac- 
teristics may be obscured unless, through repeated recordings, the same 
general pattern emerges continuously. While the cumulative record con- 
tains all the pertinent data about the child over a period of years, most 
of the data appear in an abbreviated form and need to be supplemented. 

The data for all records is neither complete nor accurate without the 
cooperation of the classroom teacher. A study of the techniques of 
recording observations and interpreting test data will generally stimulate 
the teacher’s interest in a guidance program. 
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departments are frequent outside speakers. Students from schools hav- 
ing guidance programs should not be overlooked as valuable resource 
people. 

A Study of School Drop-outs and Graduates 

Most teachers are interested in what happens to students who leave 
the school either before or after graduation. Follow-up studies should 
be made to determine the successes or failures of students who enroll m 
institutions of higher learning as well as those who enter home makmg 
or gainful occupations. Initial studies may be superficial but they stimu- 
late interest in what will eventually develop into one of the most signifi- 
cant of guidance services. Follow-up studies in the guidance program 
will involve methods and techniques for: 

1. Securing, assembling, and recording pertinent data about students and 
high schooMeavets. 

2. Assisting high school-leavers with problems of emplbyment, college 
attendance, or in establishing home-membership. 

5. Counseling students and school-leavers about their plans and needed 
adjustments. 

4. Appraising the guidance and counseling program by the use of statistical 
or other pertinent data. 

Studies involving these techniques are essential to any consideration 
of wtriculum revision ot school evaluation. This approach helps to 
initiate the organization of a guidance program because it is so closely 
related to the phases of school improvement. 


Summary 

Without a vigorous and well-trained leadership the guidance phase 
01 the educational profession may remain unrecognized. Two approaches 
may be med m providing this Icadeiship-the one is to employ a quali- 
en leader, and the second U to develop leadership within the faculty 
through .n-seiv,ce Imining. The second approaA is more likely, 
emocratic, to leceive full support from the instructional 

er.m ^^‘shies which lead to the development of a guidance pro- 
. iu this chapter by several examples of guidance 

gan zational patterns in junior high school, senior high school, and 
rount.es. A summary of organizational steps is as follows: 
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1. Start with the classroom teacher 
Workshops, study groups, special courses, and organized and well- 
planned faculty meetings are all useful devices for assisting the class- 
room teacher in his attempt to understand the guidance program and 
the role of the teacher in it. 

2. Define and delegate guidance responsibilities 

Some schools have chosen to delegate guidance responsibilities to a 
guidance committee. Ordinarily, however, one person who is mature, 
sympathetic, and especially trained should administer the guidance 
program. A policy forming committee representing the entire faculty 
can do much to assist the leader. 

3. Place someone in charge of the guidance program 

If it is impossible to employ someone already trained in guidance, an 
interested and capable staff member may be chosen. He should be 
encouraged to seek further training. 

4. Stimulate interest by in-service training 

When an in-service program is planned by the group and built around 
concrete problems, it is a useful medium for initiating interest in guid- 
ance. Opportunities should be provided for training in gathering, assem- 
bling, and interpreting data about students. These data can be used in 
studying techniques of counseling, in surveys, or in research. 

5. Build student-parent understanding and appreciation of the guidance 
program 

Many of the techniques described in this textbook can be used to accom- 
plish this objeaive; e.g., vocational-community surveys, assembly pres- 
entations, motion pictures, homeroom discussions, printed materials, 
career days, etc. 

6. Evaluate the program continuously 

The current program should be studied in light of more complete or 
ideal guidance services. 
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Part II 


TECHNIQUES FOR UNDERSTANDING 
THE INDIVIDUAL 



CHAPTER 5 


Gaining Information About the 
Student 


Purpose of Information 
SINCE the beginning of the measurement movement, 
■where great emphasis was placed on individual differences, the gathering 
of information about the student has been a vital consideration in at- 
tempts to meet individual needs. So important is a wide range of infor- 
mation concerning each pupil that any real or significant guidance cannot 
be given without it. "To attempt to guide the development of the pupil 
without an intimate knowledge of his background and the sum total of 
his experiences is to attempt the impossible" ( 24 ). The efficiency of the 
entire educational program depends upon an adequate imderstan mg o 
the student. .. ^ 

For daily classroom use teachers need information about the pupi , 
otherwise the pupil cannot be recognized as an individual. appro 
priate and meaningful learning experiences can be chosen, modern edu- 
ction emphasizes the importance of knowing the level of growt an 
<Je^’elopment of each child. This is not possible without data of mtellec- 
hial, physical, social, and emotional status. Counseling, one o e inos 
significant of the guidance services, is also dependent upon m orma o 
concerning: (1) the characteristics and potentialities of t e stu en , 
and (2) the influences and resources of school, home, and comxnuni y 
in which the student’s problems arise and in which he must m 'c 
adjustments. , .. c 

“The school staff needs information about the student i con e 
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with parents are to be productive. Through accurate interpretation of 
knowledge gained about the student both teacher and parent may get 
better understanding of the school program and its affeds on children. 
Furthermore, parents may be given assistance in providing a home en- 
vironment compatible and conducive to desirable education. T e curricu 
lum should constantly be evaluated and improved according to informa- 
tion indicative of the extent that the school's objectives are being 
accomplished. Only through a systematic program for collecting data 
can an adequate evaluation be conducted. ^ 

In studying the individual all information gained should be direct y 
related to the growth and development of the child; thus, it becomes 
necessary for those concerned with guidance to have a basic un er 
standing of the principles of growth and development. Maximum 
growth and adjustment of each individual pupil should be the aim o 
any effective guidance program. The focus will then be upon need. 

We may list eight imperative needs of youth illustrative of conclusions 
reached by faculty study groups: 


1. Ethical and moral living; independence of action; emanicipation from 
patents; normal relationships with the opposite sex. 

All youth need to develop Insight into ethical values and principles 
and to be able to live a moral life. 

2. Gtiaenship: a satisfying place among fellow men; status with age 
group; social and civic competency. 

All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent as a member of 
their communities, state, and nation. 

3. Home and family life; wholesome relationships with the opposite sex; 
marriage, home, and family-life orientation. 

All youth need to appreciate the significance of family life and possess 
the desires and knowledge to become worthy family members. 

4. Self-realization and use of leisure; personal achievement; achievement 
of emotional security. 

All youth need to have some degree of success and know how to 
budget and use their leisure time wisely 

5. Health: 

All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

6. Consumer education: 

All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently. 
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7. Tools of learning: 

All youth need to have a command of the tools of learning such as 
reading, listening, thinking, or expressing thoughts clearly. 

8. Work experience; occupational adjustment and competencies; appropri- 
ate vocational goals. 

All youth need to acquire those understandings, attitudes, and skills 
which will make them intelligent and productive participants in eco- 
nomic life. 

If the guidance program is to meet these needs of youth and help 
them to complete each developmental task successfully, it becomes tre- 
mendously important to understand the human growth process. 

Measuring Growth 

One method for determining the growth of the individual is to con- 
duct surveys to determine group norms. The traditional method has been 
described as the "cross-sectional” approach in which the averages of 
groups of children have been obtained. For example, if it seems 
desirable to get a picture of achievement in arithmetical skills the usual 
procedure is to give tests to all students in all grades in the school. The 
average of each grade group is then calculated and this used as the 
normal” achievement in that grade. Obviously, it is impossible to 
include all children, thus a "representative sampling” of children at 
successive age or grade levels are selected for testing. From studies of 
this kind such generaliaations as we now have concerning behavior and 
development have been determined. It is possible, for example, to obtain 
height norms, achievement norms, and intelligence norms and to com- 
pare a child’s status W’ith the average. 

The use of a norm to compare the various aspects of the child s devel- 
opment with other members of his class, school, or age group has certain 
advantages. In the first place, the best standard method available for 
^aluating the extent of a child’s development is the use of a norm 
group. Secondly, the norm group can be constantly validated by selecting 
new samples from the various age or grade levels. The ease with which 
considerable growth data can be accumulated over a relatively short 
period of time is a third advantage of this method. 

The limitations of the “cross-sectional” approach are, however, being 
recognized by guidance specialists. For example, achies'cment and per- 
sonality norms very frequently ignore sex differences. Furthermore, it is 
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difficult to select "representative samplings." Even if representative sam- 
plings were possible individual growth patterns are so unique that ex- 
pectancy standards for even a majority of individuals within the group 
cannot be measured In terms of the average. In each case it is angerous 
to make a generalization regarding any difference between an individual 
child’s score and the norm. 

Extensive growth studies conducted during the past severa 
clearly indicate that each child’s development is unique and should be 
interpreted in terms of his own tempo of growth, rather than with refer- 
ence to norms based upon mass data from groups of children. It is 
sary, therefore, that longitudinal growth data be collected on eac 
student over a period of time. The natural individual growth patterns 
may then be substituted for the mass methods now being used. Much o 
these data can be obtained from permanent cumulative records starte 
when the child first enters school. Longitudinal data permit us to study 
growth in terms of emphasis upon the interrelationship and develop- 
ment of all the traits. The study of pupils by the longitudinal method 
places great significance upon the collecting of information. 

Basic Growth Concepts and Guidance 
From the guidance point of view growth is considered in terms of 
what can be predicted. The pattern of growth follows an even progress 
of development when environmental conditions (including physiologi- 
cal) are kept relatively constant. When we consider the whole child in 
terms of "the organismic age" (a term coined to represent the average 
of all age values at a point in time) the pattern is even, rather than in 
"spurts” and "plateaus." The general nature of the entire pattern, when 
graphed from data on intellectual, physicial, social, and emotional 
growth tends to appear as a line with a uniform slope throughout the 
age range (i3). In other words "total growth tends toward stable 
increments which are made up of counterbalancing fluctuations." 

Although the general pattern of growth is uniform, each of the indi- 
vidual aspects of growth such as weight, height, reading ability, or 
mental capacity has its own growth pattern. The relationships of one 
aspect to another, e.g., physiological development necessary for learning 
to read and emotional development, are as yet undiscovered. If such 
relationships were known, it would perhaps be easier to make guidance 
and counseling more scientific and exact. 
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Concepts of Growth and Developmental Tasks 

In 1945 , Prescott (3) called our attention to the fact that growing 
boys and girls, during the several phases of their development, face a 
series of common "developmental tasks.” We expect them to learn to 
walk at a certain age, to talk, to dress themselves, to get along in groups, 
to behave as boys and girls, to act conventionally in a myriad of situa- 
tions, to read, write, figure, spell, to respect property, to accept the val- 
ues that characteri 2 e American life, to find ways of earning a living, to 
select a marriage partner — in short, to learn to live a normal life. Indi- 
viduals naturally tend to work out these tasks when they reach the 
appropriate maturity levels. Failure to do so frequently requires assist- 
ance by someone capable of rendering such guidance. 

Corey ( 4 ) speaks of developmental tasks as certain developmental 
lessons that must be learned. These learnings are a consequence of the 
interaction between the individual's maturing body and the pressure of 
his social and physical environment. Unless a person can learn these 
required tasks, he cannot be considered as enjoying a reasonably happy 
and adequate life; and thus will be in need of guidance. 

Havighurst (iO/25-41), the leading exponent of the developmental 
task philosophy, lists the following as tasks of elementary school 
children; 

1. Learning physical skills necessary for ordinary games. 

2. Building wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a growing organism. 

5* Learning to get along with age mates. 

4. Learning an appropriate masculine or feminine social role. 

5. Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and calculating. 

6. Developing concepts necessary for everyday living. 

7. Developing conscience, morality, and a scale of values. 

8- Achieving personal independence. 

9. Developing attitudes toward social groups and institutions. 

Havighurst feels that it would be useful to regard the above dcvclop- 
u^ental tasks as the objectives of elementary education as every school 
program contributes to the child's achievement of the task ( 10 : 92 ). 
Consequently, a like group of objectives may be listed for the secondary 
school. By such a procedure the concept of developmental tasks helps in 
discovering and stating the purposes of education. 

'The developmental task concept is useful for guidance workers al- 
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though it requites a thorough foundation of knowledge of human 
growth and development. It emphasizes the concept of "social expect- 
ancy” (that is, what society expects) as well as the concept of 
In some cases social expectancy and maturity do not coincide. The deye - 
opmental task concept emphasizes the proper time for teaching or achiev- 
ing the task, and implies that there is an optimum time for introducing 
and achieving the task. For example, in many societies all children are 
expected to learn to read when seven years of age; is this the optimum 
age of maturity for readiness to learn to read? In the elementary gra es, 
no guidance program should permit a policy that all children be intro 
duced to reading at the same time. A knowledge of basic growth con- 
cepts and of techniques for the evaluation of growth is requisite to any 
individual who prepares for guidance work. 

Important Areas of Student Life 

The efficient guidance worker always attempts to obtain an accurate 
picture of the child he assists. It would be desirable to know everything 
about the individual including his present life, his past life, and as much 
as possible about the present and past life of his family. Since this is 
impossible we shall list some of the more specific areas in which study 
must be made. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

The data that should be collected in this area pertains to personal 
information about the student. Some of the important items necessary 
are: name, nickname, home address, sex, birthplace, and date of birth. 
A knowledge;of the student’s brothers and sisters with their respective 
ages should also^,be^oUected to provide a better picture of family lif^- 
To complete the,p«sonal information the names of parents or guardians 
and their birthplaces, national descent, marital and educational status, 
and religious affiliaticin should be noted, \vhen the above items ac6 
recorded for each student, a basis for effective guidance work has been 
started and without such data haphazard assistance will result. 

HEALTH 

The importance of physical and mental health data can hardly be 
overemphasized ; it forms the basis of all constructive guidance informa- 
tion. One study found that health items pertaining to vision, hearing. 
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his leisure time and his attitude toward school and community activities 
help to determine the student’s self-adjustment. A continuous gathering 
of such information will provide the significant tendencies toward social 
and emotional growth. 

INTERESTS 

If interests coincide with abilities and proper motivation is provided, 
then we can assume that maximum progress and growth will occur. As a 
result the student can gain much happiness and satisfaction from his 
work. Areas that should be explored and gathered for determination o 
interests might include educational and vocational plans; avocationa 
and stated interests ; changes in interests and hobbies ; and the tentative 
course program of the student, 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 

For effective guidance, data indicating the student’s goals, plans, or 
objectives are highly important. Without a knowledge of such goals, 
immediate and future, it is difficult to assist the student in developing 
self-direction toward his goals. It is recognized that such plans for ele- 
mentary school pupils may be very diangeable; but the teacher and 
guidance worker can help the student in selecting goals that would be 
appropriate for his particular interests, abilities, background, and level 
of aspiration. A knowledge of work experiences, part time and full, and 
family pressures, would contribute to a better understanding of his goals. 

FAMILY BACKGROUND 

A valuable source of information, vital for the effective guidance of 
the pupil, is a knowledge of the home from which the student comes. 
The home probably has a greater influence on the pupil than any other 
single factor or combination of factors. The knowledge of the economic 
status, cultural environment, student’s relationship to parents and sib- 
lings, and general atmosphere of the home are all needed if we are 
^ing to understand the child accurately. It is helpful, too, to have 
information in regard to the type of community in which the home is 
located, availability of books and magazines for home reading, and 
language spoken in the home. 

While the above areas arc not all inclusive, they are vital as far as 
knowledge for guidance is concerned. 
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Techniques Used for Collecting Data 

To collect the various types of necessary information for effective 
guidance, many different techniques will have to be used. Although all 
the techniques contribute data that are necessary for a complete under- 
standing of the individual, the use of several provides a check for error 
and misinterpretation. Sometimes the various methods are classified ac- 
cording to the source of the material, while at other times a separation 
is made according to the subjectivity or objectivity of the tool in ques- 
tion. It should be stressed that while objectivity is highly desirable, less 
objective techniques should not be overlooked because much valuable 
information can be obtained only through subjective devices. 

Standardized Tests 

From the beginning of the measurement movements great emphasis 
has been placed on the use of standardized tests for collecting informa- 
tion about students. Since Binet’s development of the first individual 
intelligence test, the growth in the number of new tests has been phe- 
nomenal; the variety and types of tests that are available to the guidance 
worker today number in the thousands. Chapter 7 provides not only a 
detailed description of types of tests, but also some practical suggestions 
for the use of test results. Twenty years ago we had more faith in the 
formalized test than we have today. Unfortunately, there arc still some 
guidance workers who assume that a testing program is a panacea for 
all educational problems. It is well recognized today that standardized 
tests have limitations and should be supplemented with other techniques 
of gathering data. 

Notwithstanding these limitations the formalized measuring instru- 
ments probably contribute more to our understanding of pupils than any 
•other single method. Because of the nature of their construction accord* 
Ing to a rather rigid experimental process, they possess higher validity 
2nd rcliabilit)’ than other techniques. Their objectivity provides data 
tint is meaningful from situation to situation and from one guidance 
worker to another. The behavior which the)- sample in a relatively short 
time might take hours to collect by other techniques. \Vlien used in tlieir 
proper role and as a means for assisting the student in his growth and 
‘^c'clopmcnt, standardized tests make a formal contribution in obtaining 
data a^ut pupils. 
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Non-Standardized Methods 

From an objective, impersonal, reliable, and valid point of view, tests 
are preferable to informal observation in gathering information about 
the child. Yet their very objectivity and impersonal characteristics be- 
come their greatest weakness in studying the child as a dynamic human 
being. Although somewhat subjective, the method of direct observation 
of the child in teal life action will give meaning to the data collected 
from formalized tests. In fact certain types of data can be gained on y 
by such methods. 

The various informal procedures for studying the child include biog- 
raphy, diary, questionnaire, rating scale, anecdotal record, interviev^ 
products of work, and case history. Such techniques can be readily use 
by all persons concerned with the guidance of the child. Specific e- 
scriptions and uses of these methods will be discussed in other parts or 
this book. Suffice it to say that information gathered from these tech- 
niques will provide data of a human dynamic individual in the process 
of development and growth. 

Projective and Expressive Techniques 
Projective techniques are devices for the clinician in helping him to 
diagnose the individual personality. Their use as a diagnostic medium 
will ordinarily be limited to the clinician and psychiatrist. However, the 
guidance worker should understand and appreciate these techniques, 
for many times he can make use of them in his work. For example, the 
teacher may use art, drama, music, recreation — that is, the expressive or 
creative phases of education — which arc actually projective in nature. 
In addition, the appreciation of these techniques will develop a favorable 
attitude toward the specialist, so important for the cooperation necessary 
to have an effective guidance program. 

The projective method of studying children involves the creation of a 
situation in whicli the child will reveal his private world of meanings, 
his values, and his feelings. Tlie pro«ss of projection is unconscious, 
and in attributing to others their unconscious feelings, ideas, and atti- 
tudes, the individual may release a certain tension which gives temporary 
relief. Projective techniques include sentence completion tests; oral and 
written storj-.lelling; Rorschach Ink-Blot Test; Tlicmatic-Appcrcqition 
Test; and aeativc expression in the arts, play, psychodrama, and socio- 
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drama. Detailed descriptions of these various techniques will be given 
in chapters where they particularly apply. 

Cumulative Records 

The cumulative record contributes to guidance by providing a sound 
basis for understanding the pupil. It becomes the primary source of study 
by teachers who wish to discover clues to the causes of difficulties of 
behavior, or to become acquainted with newly transferred pupils, or to 
determine the capacity and achievement of their pupils. Without syste- 
matic record, changes in behavior over a period of several years, whether 
they be desirable or undesirable, are unlikely to be detected by teachers 
who see the student only a few months. Moreover, progress relative to 
the broader, long-term educational objectives is apt to be lost unless 
such records are appropriately summarized, and carefully organized. The 
ciunulative records also provide an excellent background for interviews, 
counseling, or making reports to parents. 

Other Sources of Information 

While a complete list of techniques and sources of information would 
be rather exhaustive, it is imperative that we note a number of sources 
not already cited. Other sources that might contribute valuable informa- 
tion to a better understanding of the student are: (1) health examina- 
tions; (2) life history written by someone other than the student; (3) 
case study; (4) record of extracurricular activities ; (5) record in try-out 
or exploratory courses; (6) school transcript; (7) letters of recommen- 
dations; (8) daily schedule of all activities; (9) interviews with parents, 
faculty members, or specialists such as doctor, social case worker, psy- 
chologist, and so on; and (10) home visit. 

Summary 

No one technique provides all the information that we need to know 
about the individual. Probably the best procedure is to collect data by all 
Ibe techniques available and assemble them in the form of a case history 
for use and study. The present chapter was concerned with the various 
areas of student life that should be studied and with some of the tech- 
niques available for obtaining the information. 

Tbe most important study of education is the study of the student. 
Without a knowledge about the individual very little effectis-e teaching 
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or counseling can be accomplished. Without complete information about 
students it would be extremely difficult to teorganiae the curticulim or 
provide the patent with a report of progress. All information gathere 
about the pupil should be direcUy related to his growth and develop- 
ment. Each pupil grows in a unique pattern and has peculiar and speci c 
needs of his own. Without a thorough knowledge of fundamental prin- 
ciples of growth and development it would be difficult for the gui ance 
worker to relate the needs to the particular individual in his own 
peculiar situation. 

It would be desirable to know everything possible about the student. 
But, since this is impractical, the following eight areas were discussed as 
a minimum basis for guidance: 

1. General information 

2 . Health 4 

3 . Achievement • 

4. Aptitude . 

3. Personal adjustment • 

6. Interest 

7. Plans for the future 

8. Family background 

To collect the various types of information that are necessary foe effec- 
tive guidance many techniques should be used. The techniques discussed 
in this chapter were classified according to their degree of objectivity. 

Non-standardired methods included the interview, anecdotal records, 
autobiography, and observation. The semi-structured techniques dis- 
cussed were questionnaires, rating scales, self-surveys, and sociometric 
methods. Projective methods are very helpful in reviewing the meaning, 
values, and feelings of pupils. Sudi tools as the sentence completion 
test; Rorschach Ink-Blot Test; Thematic-Apperception Test; and paint- 
ing, play, sociodrama, and psychodrama all contribute in obtaining infor- 
mation of this nature. Probably the most widely used of any of the 
techniques arc the standardized tests. While tests have certain limitations 
it is inconceivable that much cITective guidance could be done without 
their use. Tlie various types of tests noted were intelligence, achieve- 
ment, aptitude. Interest, and personality. The cumulativc.records of. the- 
school provide a valuable source of information*;* when it is properly 
completed, this record provides information that is very helpful for 
effective teaching, counseling, reporting to parents, and public relations. 
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While it is impossible to make complete lists of techniques that could 
be used in gathering information, a number of other sources, such as 
health examination, school transcripts, home visits, and so on, were 
noted. 
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CHAPTER 6 - 


Gaining Health Knowledge About the 
Individual 


Introduction 

THE total health program of the school involves four 
important areas: (1) the establishment and maintenance of a healthful 
school environment which fosters the physical and mental health of the 
individual, (2) a competent school health instruction program, (3) an 
adequate health service, and (4) the provision of a recreational and 
physical education program dedicated to the building of strong bodies 
and healthy minds (26) . It is not the purpose of this chapter to explore 
sll of these areas, but we are primarily concerned with the guidance 
worker gaining an understanding of the role that health plays in the 
adjustment of the student. Such an understanding should include a 
knowledge of various health factors that influence the child, sources of 
health information, and the role of the various guidance personnel in 
gathering health data. 

Importance of Health Knowledge 
Physical health plays a very important role in the life of ever}' individ- 
ual. It is important because it not only keeps the body fit but also he ps 
to keep the individual emotionally fit. It has been customar}' to refer to 
certain characteristics of the individual as "physical and to other pr^ 
«ses as "mental,” but such a distinction is arbitrar}- for this distinction 
does not occur clearly among different functions. When thcre^ are ' 
tions among the physical functions of the individual there is a corm 
spending influence on the emotional behavior. That is to say t la 
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haviot involves psychosomatic relationships. The energy, drive, and 

vitality of a person is largely dependent upon his health. 

Health is a determinant of desirable social development, for normal 
play activity requires normal health. If a child is weak or disabled, he 
receives attentions and reactions different from those accorded his more 
normal peers. As a result, the chances that the child will feel different 
increase and the possibility for maladjustment becomes greater. In fact, 
often the most serious consequences and problems presented by physical 
defect or disease are not medical but psychological (3.5) . 

Every guidance worker needs basic information about the health of 
the student. All too often defective hearing or eyesight, or general health 
are overlooked as possible causes of a student’s behavior. Therefore, one 
should be alert to spot these difficulties and observe their relationship to 
the classroom, extracurricular activities, and vocational choice. 

Unquestionably a tremendous health problem exists concerning school 
children. While there is no definitive study covering the health needs of 
all the children, numerous sample studies have focused attention on the 
problem. 

In 1944 it was estimated that approximately ten million children 
under 21 years of age had visual difficulties. Of these 15,000 were totally 
blind; 50,000 were partially seeing; and 9,935,000 had refractive errors. 
This means, then, that about one in five had some eye difficulty (45) • 

In 1944 it was estimated that two million children (approximately 
one in 25) in the United States under 21 years of age had some form 
of hearing impairment. Of these 17,000 were deaf (45). 

It has been estimated that more tharr ten million children under 21 
years of age in the United States have physical handicaps. Some of these 
would include 500.000 with orthopedic and plastic conditions; 5,000,- 

000 with rheumatic fever or heart disease; 4,000,000 with major allergic 
disorders; 200,000 with epilepsy and convulsive disorders; and 35,000 
with diabetes {16). 

Data included in Minnesota studies and in other investigations show 

1 ut at least 90 percent of scliool-age children have one or more dental 
defe^. S.iteen.yearKilds as-crage nte leaped and several_lo 5 t teeth 
(74). 

Medial studies on nutritional status as well as surs-eys of food con- 
sumption have consistently shown that many children in all parts of the 
country have diets that arc far from adcrjnate. According to a study of 
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diet habits of 59,727 children undertaken in 38 states between June 
1945-1950, two out of three children reported diets needing improve- 
ment, while two out of five reported diets which were actually poor 
{15). 

A recent study (17) concerning the mental health of American people 
reveals the following: 

1. Over half of all the patients in hospitals on any given day — some 
600,000 — are mental patients. 

2. Every year 150,000 patients are committed to mental hospitals. 

3. Two million men were either rejected or discharged by the armed 
services because of neuropsychiatric disorders. 

4. From 30 to 50 percent of all patients consulting doctors have complaints 
due at least in part to emotional disorders. 

5. Of 350,000 people disabled each year from accidents, 60 percent stem 
partly from personality causes and nearly one-third have no other cause. 

According to statistics more than $500,000,000 is spent annually in 
the United States for patent and prescribed medicines. This amounts to 
approximately four dollars annually for every man, woman, and child. 
While not all of this sum is wasted, loo often the use for such medicine 
is based on self diagnosis, which frequently turns out to be incorrect 

(fi). .. . -c 

The previous studies illustrate the importance of health and its signiti- 
cance in the total adjustment of the student. Diagnosis and treatment of 
defects, malnutrition, and illness is a matter for experts. The primary 
contributions of guidance workers and teachers in meeting the health 
needs of youth are: (1) observation of the children for the purpose of 
detecting symptoms of health problems and then referring such chil ren 
to proper authority for diagnosis and treatment, and (2) using informa 
tion supplied by the expert to help the child make an adequate adjust- 
ment. The responsibilities of the various personnel in gathering health 
information will be discussed later in this chapter. In order to under- 
stand the goal which we seek, it is useful to visualize the healthy child. 

The chararteristics of a healthy child may be conveniently classified 
into two areas; (1) those relating to his personal appearance, and {2J 
those involving his general behavior. The following features are sug 
gested as characteristics of most healthy children : 

1- The mucous membranes (e.g. the lips and palpebral conjunctiva) 
definitely pink in color. 
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2. The facial expression is happy, often radiant; smiling Is frequent, and 
the eyes are bright and responsive. 

3. The skin is smooth, clastic, and covers a sufficient layer of subcutane- 
ous fat to give the limbs a rounded appearance. 

4. The tissue-turgor is normal. 

5. The muscles are well formed and their tonus Is good. 

6. The limb-bones are almost straight. 

7. The^stancc^is well balanced, erect, and graceful. 

8. The spine is straight and the shoulder-girdles do not drop. 

9. The arches of the feet ate well formed. 

10. The movements of limbs and body, in walking and running, are char- 
acteriaed by elasticity, agility, vigor, and poise (6). 


What Should Be Included in the Health Appraisal? 


Health appraisal is a comparatively new term. It refers to the coopera- 
tive process of determining the total health status of the child, in which 
patent, teacher, physician, nurse, dentist, psychologist, and others may 
play an important role (32 .*6). Health appraisal has a broader meaning 
than physical examination, and it implies the use of numerous proce- 
dures in determining the health status of a child, It is the purpose of 
this section to consider the health information that should be gathered 
about the child in order to reveal his health assets and problems. The 
purposes of such an appraisal may be noted as follows: 


1. To provide enlightening data on the health status of the children 

2. To provide information on handicaps or deviations from the normal 

3. To provide the basis for individual compensation for irremedial handi- 
caps or deviations 

4. To provide the basis of classification in the modern program of physical 
education 

5. To serve as an educational experience (33) 


Many factors should be considered in the health appraisal, and the 
in orma^n gathered about each individual may vary from school to 

° u’ U general areas in which health information 

should be sought for every pupU. 

In the first place, the health history of the student should be noted. 

“ f. «>ucetning any inheritable diseases and 

pre isposition to iseases such as tuberculosis ; a record of communicable 
diseases, past injuries and illnesses of the student; and a record of any 
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immunizations against diseases. It would also be very desirable to include 
information concerning the attitudes of the family toward health prac- 
tices and diseases, or reactions to organic deficiency {4) . 

Data concerning the present health of the student should be explored. 
The personal appearance of the pupil is important in social adjustment 
and provides many dues pertaining to his health status. Indices that 
should be noted may be posture, skin, complexion, mannerisms, and 
vitality. It is important that data concerning the growth and develop- 
mental pattern of the child should be collected. Thus height, weight, 
and body type of student might well be noted on the student’s health 
record. Such information allows the guidance worker and teacher to 
observe if the pupil is following the expected pattern or if other factors, 
such as nutrition, may be hindering normal growth. One of the main 
purposes of the appraisal should be to detect physical defects. A knowl- 
edge of defects of eyes, ears, nose, throat, mouth, teeth, and lungs is 
essential for effective counseling or teaching. In many cases such defects 
can be corrected, and this will add to the student’s comfort as well as 
relieve his anxiety. It is desirable to ascertain the health practices of the 
student. Information on diet, sleep, exercise, cleanliness, and the use of 
narcotics, tobacco, and alcohol are necessary for effective health counsel- 
ing (27;103). 

A third area of recorded health information should include the stu- 
dent’s health knowledge and his altitudes toward his own condition. 
Many times the health practices of a student prevail because of his atti- 
tudes toward particular physical characteristics or health conditions. In 
addition, he must possess some understanding concerning desirable 
health conditions and healthful living before he can put such knowledge 
into practice. Records of health and class tests should be noted as indices 
of health knowledge possessed by the student. Often students disregard 
good health practices because of lack of knowledge of good health 
habits. 

Because the health status of individuals includes both the physical 
snd mental, information concerning the emotional and mental adjust- 
ment of the student should be gathered. Thus, the results of psycho- 
logical tests, observations by teachers, records of illness and truanq-, 
and incidents of infraction of rules are all indices of the mental ^djust- 
nient of the student. Unless such data are periodically coUectcd and 
recorded much valuable information will be neglected and lost. 
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How Can Health Information Be Gathered? 

The previous section discussed the types of health information that 
should be collected; the following pertains to the various techniques 
used in gathering of such information. Inasmuch as no single test or 
examination can appraise the health status of a child, a variety of proce- 
dures may be considered; ( 1 ) health histories, ( 2 ) teachers observa- 
tions, (3) screening tests, (4) medical examinations, (5) dental exam- 
inations, ( 6 ) special surveys, and (7) psychological tests. Each 
technique makes a unique contribution to the health appraisal and 
should be used to supplement other procedures (I. *267). 

Health Histories 

The health history offers a practical way of initiating a program of 
health information. Important information may be gathered through 
preschool records, personal conferences, and questionnaires. The infor- 
mation gathered by this procedure should correspond with specific 
information mentioned in the preceding section, 

Teacher’s Observations 

The teacher is the key person in the health appraisal process because 
he is the one person who is in continual contact with the student at 
school. While he should observe daily the physical and mental condi- 
tions of his students, the parent should be alert to the evidences of 
health at home. The continual observation of the child in school and at 
home constitutes an important part of the health appraisal program. 
The accompanying chart presents a list of signs and symptoms which 
teachers can detect in their day-by-day contact with their pupils, either 
by direct observation or by questioning ( 46 ; 31 ). 

In addition to these physical characteristics, the teacher should ob- 
serve for indications of poor adjustment to the environment at home 
or in school, or both, and refer such students to the proper professional 
source for help. Some signs and symptoms of social or emotional 
maladjustments are {46:52): 

Ovettimidity; seclusiveness 

Overaggressivencss; constant rivalry and quarreling with others 
Excessive daydreaming; persistent inattentiveness not due to any discover- 
able physical cause 
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Extreme sensitiveness to criticism expressed or implied; feelings hurt easily; 
cries easily 

Difficulty in reading or reciting not due to any discoverable physical cause 
Failure to advance in school at a norma! rate in spite of good physical 
health and adequate intellectual capacity 

Common Symptoms of Physical Defects 


Point of 

Observation Physical Signs Behavior Complaints 


General 
appearance 
and behavior 


Hair ana 
scalp 


Ears 


Eyes 


Excessive thinness; 
excessive overweight; 
very small or very 
large in body build 
for age; pallor; weary 
expression; poor pos- 
ture; dark circles or 
puffiness under eyes. 


Stringy, lusterless 
hair; small bald 
spots; crusty sores on 
scalp; nits in hair. 

Discharge from ears; 
cotton in ear; tired 
strained expression 
long before day is 
over; watchful, some- 
times bewildered 
expression. 


Inflamed or watery 
eyes; frequent styes; 
crusted lids; cross- 
eye. 


Acts tired or apa- 
thetic; is easily irri- 
tated; makes fre- 
quent trips to toilet; 
has persistent nerv- 
ous habits, such as 
muscular twitching 
or biting of nails or 
lips; is subjea to 
spasms (fits), faint- 
ing spells, or fre- 
quent itosebleeds; 
gets short of breath 
after mild exertion 
and climbing stairs; 
lacks appetite; 
vomits frequently. 


Feels tired; 
doesn't want to 
play; has aches 
or pains; feels 
sick to stom- 
ach; feels dizay. 


Scratches head Head itches, 

frequently. 


Is persistently 
inattentive ; asks to 
have questions re- 
peated; habitually 
fails to respond 
when questioned; 
mispronounces 
common words; 
cocks one ear toward 
the speaker. 

Holds book too close 
to eyes; squints at 
book or blackboard; 
persistently rubs or 
blinks eyes; reads 
poorly. 


Has earache; 
has buzzing or 
ringing in ears; 
ears feel stuffy; 
hears noises in 
head. 


Head aches; 
eyes ache or 
smart; cannot . 
see well 
(vision is 
blurred). 
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Many of the above characteristics are not unusual in the majority of 
children, but if they continue over a period of time then some corrective 
action should be taken. In this respect, the continual observation plays 
an important role. 

Screening Tests 

Screening tests refer to those procedures used to give a preliminary 
evaluation of physical defects, and are usually administered by teachers 
or nurses to screen out those children needing further examination and 
diagnosis by specialists (9) . Screening tests most frequently used iden- 
tify problems relating to visual acuity, hearing acuity, growth in height 
and weight, and speech. When these screening tests are supplemented 
by the various observations already mentioned, the student needing 
medical attention can be found and referred to the proper source for 
treatment. In addition, the teacher is in a desirable position to aid the 
parents in understanding the importance of the daily observation of 
their own children in the home. 

Medical Examinations 

The medical examination refers to that part of the health appraisd 
conducted by a physician. Two types of examinations are usual: periodic 
examination and referral, or special examinations. The periodic exami- 
nations are given by the physician according to a predetermined sched- 
ule and differ from the referral examinations in that they are general 
in nature, have definite educational objectives, and are not directed to 
any particular part or condition (52:8). The periodic examination may 
be conducted by the family physician or the doctor serving the school. 
The joint committee recommended that the periodic examination be 
spaced as follows; (1) preliminary to entrance to kindergarten or first 
grade; (2) at entrance to fourth grade; (3) at entrance to seventh 
grade; (4) at entrance to tenth grade. 

Special examinations are not general but are usually conducted on 
referral for some special condition or cause. Van der Slice { 44 ) suggests 
that periodic examination could be supplemented by examining: 

Pupils new to the system 

2* Cardiacs and other pupils known to have serious defects ^ 

5- Pupils returning to school following serious illness or accident 
•t* Candidates for athletic teams 
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5. Pupils working in cafeteria 

6. Pupils referred by teachers for cause 

It should be recognized that while teachers, guidance workers, and 
administrators can make referral for medical examinations, they should 
not under any condition make a diagnosis nor apply treatment except 
on the advice of a physician. 


Dental 'Examinations 

While it is desirable for the school system to provide periodic dental 
examination, many do not have the facilities nor the finances to do so. 
Therefore, the dental health problem is one of educating the pupils and 
parents to the importance of dental care and developing attitudes that 
will lead to action. 

Special Surveys 

Any survey that can be made to gain information about factors that 
contribute to the health of the students that js not collected by the 
other techniques mentioned can be classified as a special survey. An 
example of such a survey would be the collecting of information con- 
cerning the health environment of the student. Factors that could be 
included are the playground, classrooms, rest rooms, safety hazards, 
water supply, cafeteria, etc. 


Psychological Tests 

A significant aspect of the health appraisal lies in the observation and 
^ ctection of mental health problems. Three main approaches are feasible 
in developing a mental health program for the school: (1) helping 
smdents develop sound patterns of mental health, (2) providing the 
Mstoom and school environment conducive to the preservation of 
ective mental functioning, and (3) offering a program of diagnosis 
^ tea^tment suitable for maladjusted students {27:109). All edu- 

? L providing an educational environment to 

0 t e optimum adjustment of the student. But a constant 
uaU wh ^ carried on in order to detect and help those individ- 

rnlp tn ^ satisfactory adjustment. Teachers play their 

role in this respect through observation and their knowledge of mental 
ne techniques In many cases teachers administer group tests, and 
^ testing sessfon can support 
upp emen t e teacher s previous impressions. The professional 
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guidance worker can contribute greatly to the health appraisal through 
the administering of the testing program, carefully recording the results 
of such tests, and helping maladjusted students to become better ad- 
justed. The counselor can use the results to better acquaint teachers and 
administrators with the need for identifying individual differences and 
planning a program to meet such differences before maladjustment or 
acute conflict occurs. 


Health Records in Guidance 


The health record is a means of organizing and interpreting the 
significant data about the background, growth, and needs of the pupils 
in the school (3). Cumulative health records serve many purposes; 
among the most important of which are (i .•288) : 


1. To provide significant information concerning the child’s preschool 
health (obtained from health history or from records of preschool 
health conferences), 

2. To provide information concerning each child’s immunization status 
and communicable disease experience. 

3. To present a picture of each child’s growth in height and weight. 

•4. To give teachers information concerning the remediable defects of each 
child, if any, and the recommendation of the school physician concern- 
ing them. 

5. To provide information concerning the disability produced by non- 
remediable conditions so that it may be used in adapting the school 
program to the child’s needs. 

To provide data concerning the dental care which each child has re- 
ceived or needs. 

7. To provide cumulative information concerning teachers’ observations, 
screening rests, medical examinations, and all other appraisal pro- 
cedures. 

•8. To make readily available the names of the family doctor, dentist of 
choice, and preferred hospital. 

5. To keep in an accessible place information concerning where a parent 
may be reached in case of emergency. 


It should be remembered that records in themselves have no value.^ 
They assume their importance when they are intelligently and skillfully 
used in the guidance of the child. These records should be as complete 
as possible but not so voluminous that they take all the teacher’s, nurse’s, 

or counselor’s time in keeping them up to dale. 

There are usually two types of rerards, each filling a specific and 
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particular purpose. Both types should be used in the school. The first 
kind is a separate record kept by the nurse, teacher, or persons directly 
concerned with the child, and its purpose is to have a detailed picture 
of the behavior patterns. One criticism of this type of record is that 
separate records alone tend to be fragmentary, are often faulty, and 
have a tendency toward distortion. However, only through daily re- 
corded observation can a complete health picture be obtained on each 
pupil. 

The second type of record consists of a composite picture of all health 
factors of the student and is usually known as the permanent health rec- 
ord. On this all the health information is compiled to give a picture 
of the whole child. Such a record should include vision , hearin g, special 
handicaps and impai rme nts, results of physician' s exam inations, immu- 
nization, communicable diseases, speech handicaps, and teeth (.5). 

All records pertinent to the student should be kept in a place readily 
accessible to the person responsible for student counseling. In the ele- 
mentary school the folders may be kept in the teacher’s classroom, and 
he will be responsible for their upkeep. Because of the increasing 
departmentalization in the secondary school, the records should be 
located in a central place, and many times such files are located in the 
counselor’s office. Even though all health information will not likely be 
placed on the student's cumulative records, the most pertinent and 
essential items should be summarized thereon. 

Who Should Gather Health Information 
Health appraisal, in which many different people participate, refers 
to a cooperative process of determining the total health status of the 
Aild. In the present section various designations of responsibilities are 
discussed so that this information will be gathered in a systematic way. 
Ad minis t rathe Resp onsibilities 

admmistiative leadership usually determines the quantity and 
^ j tt^^ttess of the health appraisal and guidance program. The school 
a mmistrator must provide leadership in establishing a health education 
^togra^^ n c^peration with his faculty he must consider such factors 

1 . The scope and content of rhe hcalU, program 

r mating school health efforts wirh the various health activities of 
the community and group within the community 
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3. Provide appropriate personnel including a medical consultant, nurse, 
and a director if so needed 

4. Provide the facilities and equipment that are necessary for the various 
appraisal techniques 

5. Provide them with space for health counseling activities 

6. Provide a program of evaluation which will set the stage for future 
improvements 

The administrator plays an important role in the public relations 
process through which he informs the community of needed health serv- 
ices. These various factors entail the leadership and directions of the 
administrator. 


Teacher Responsibilities 


If the guidance program is concerned with the health of the pupil, 
tile teacher is a key person in the functioning of the program. In other 
parts of this chapter we have discussed some of the various specific 
factors that the teacher can contribute in the way of observation and 
screening techniques. While these are very important functions of the 
teacher, there are others which he can contribute. 

The teacher can help arrange the school life of the student so that 
both the physical and mental environment will be conducive to good 
health. In this respect he should be concerned with such environmental 
factors as heat, light, ventilation, safety measures, and so on. The emo- 
tional climate of the classroom plays a vital role in the mental health of 
the student. The teacher’s primary responsibility is the establishing of 
an emotional climate that will be conducive to effective learning and 
optimum adjustment. In addition he may be called upon to help m 
extracurricular activities and in scheduling and registering the stu ents. 
Excessive or deficient social participation, or poor scheduling of course, 
Olay very well affect the health of the student. The primar>' rcsponsibilitj* 
of the health of the diildren rests with the parents, but the teacher can 
assist parents to understand how home life may contribute to the stu- 
dents- physical well-being. The general attitude of the parents and t e 
background in which they live provides the basis for the deve 
of Health attitudes. Tlie teacher can help the parents to understand tlie 
importance of various home facilities on the cJiild s health an t ic 


tlwt they play in his adjustment. 

I-ikc the administrator, the teacher plays an 


important part in cooper- 
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ating with community agencies in contributing to the student's well- 
being. They should be concerned with various physical factors in the 
community that are detrimental to the health of the people and strive 
to eradicate such conditions. In addition, the teachers can work for 
better recreational facilities, hobby projects, and vocational opportunities 
within the community. Such factors play an important role in the mental 
health of the student. 

Counselor Responsibilities 

In regard to health problems, the counselor is an amateur and should 
recognize his limitations. As far as possible, the counselor should have 
records of the physical status of any student that he is counseling. Dur- 
ing the interview the counselor may get information concerning the 
health of the client and as a result refer students for health reasons. In 
all cases counselors must be alert for signs and symptoms of health 
problems and must call the attention of such deficiencies to the proper 
authorities. 

While medical examinations are periodically administered, the coun* 
selor should try to discover if the medical data places new limitations 
on the student's educational and vocational program. If the student 
must reduce his class load or is restricted from entering any occupational 
area because of health factors, the counselor must help that student to 
adjust accordingly. He must constantly attempt to find out the relation- 
ship of the medical findings to other aspects of the student’s adjust- 
ment {12). 

In the testing program, the counselor is in a unique position to detect 
students with mental health problems. He should observe the behavior 
of pupils during the tests and carefully check test results so as to select 
any students who may need counseling and refer them to proper persons 
for such treatment. Caution should be used in selecting students, and a 
combination of factors should be employed in designating a pupil as 
being poorly adjusted. Test results alone should never be the sole 
determining criteria. 

Others 

There are other specialists such as the nurse, dentist, and physician 
who carry important responsibilities in the gathering of health informa- 
tion. While their importance is recognized, it is neither within the scope 
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nor prerogative of this book to designate their responsibilities. It will 
suffice to acknowledge their contributions in diagnosis and treatment 
of pupils within the school system. 

It would not be appropriate to leave out the contributions that the 
nonacademic personnel can make to the health of the student. Without 
the aid of janitors, groundskeepers, and other custodial personnel, the 
environmental factors of health will frequently deteriorate to the point 
of being detrimental to the pupil’s health. 

Summary 

The purpose of gathering health information is to apply such data so 
that students may be helped in gaining an- optimum adjustment. Such 
material should be assembled as soon as the child enters school and 
should proceed with him from one grade to the next and from one 
school to the next. Only by this process may the total health status of 
the child be appraised and information be available for health guidance. 
The purpose of this chapter has been to point out the types of health 
data necessary for effective health guidance, and describe some of the 
techniques used in obtaining this information. Various responsibilities 
in the accumulation of health information were discussed for the admin- 
istrator, teachers, and counselor. Such data can be very useful in helping 
the student determine the: (1) number of courses to be taken, (2) type 
of physical education program to participate in, (3) number of extra- 
curricular activities, (4) nutritional requirements, (5) need for a special 
educational program to meet his needs, and (6) general well-being. The 
ultimate use of information is the criterion of any adequate health 
program. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Testing in the Guidance Program 


The Place of Tests in the Guidance Program 

■ IN a foregoing chapter we stated that the most impor- 
tant study in the school is “the study of the student." Information 
necessary for effective guidance, teadiing, and learning along with a 
number of specific techniques for collecting such data were illustrated. 
Among the' techniques cited was the use of standardized tests. All too 
frequently and extensively the word ’’tests’* has become synonymous 
with guidance or counseling. The testing program is not the guidance 
program; rather it is only one procedure for collecting information 
about the student. Likewise, test analysis is only one phase of the total 
guidance program. We do not minimize the value of_ tes ts r. rather, we 
make a plea for a proper perspective and balance in the total study of 1 
the student. In addition to academic achievement or mental ability, 1 
various social and psychological factors must be understood about each ' 
pupil if we expect to develop an effective guidance program. Tests pro- 
vide valuable knowledge concerning the psychological makeup of the 
student in terms of his mental ability, achievements, interests, aptitudes. J 
and per^nnnlirv rharactefistics.>jW hile their contribution may be limited, 
their importance as aids to guidance cannot be questioned. 

IFAy Use Tests? 

Administering a test is a means to an end, the purpose being to ob- 
tain data about the individual which, in turn, may lead to the improve- 
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ment of instruction and adjustment. We shall present a number of 

reasons why tests have assumed such an important role in our school 

system. 

Foremost of the desirable characteristics of tests is their impartial, 
objective nature. The larg«; amount of available data that can be col- 
lected about the child for a case study is little more than parental or 
teacher opinion and needs verification by more objective information. 
Tests provide this necessary information. 

As opposed to trial and error procedures, the time-saving element 
offered by the use of tests is another desirable characteristic. Using tests 
allows one to obtain in a relatively short time a picture of the ability, 
achievement, and interests of a child otherwise obtainable only through 
time-consuming and cumbersome procedures. 

Still another advantage of standardized tests is that the results have 
approximately the same meaning for all trained personnel. No counselor 
or teacher can be with a student throughout his entire life; therefore,, 
he must depend upon a clear and concise method for transmitting infor- 
mation about the student. Where words and opinions may have different 
meanings for different persons, a percentile rating or a standard score 
has universal meaning for those trained in their use. 

Tests often provide clues permitting the counselor to gain facts not 
readily observable. The elements of a personality problem, for example, 
are usually subtle and concealed; often it is difficult for even a trained 
Counselor to get a disturbed person to express himself honestly. An 
objective test, such as a personality inventory, will frequently give the 
counselor clues concerning the direction in which the trouble lies. 

The use of tests increases the probability of sampling all the traits of 
the individual. Tiirough association and observation many abilities may 
be noted, but a disability or talent entirely missed by other procedures is 
frequently uncovered by a test. Fortunately, the information gained 
from tests permits us to perceive the individual in terms of factual mate- 
rial that may guide us in assisting him to meet his problems. 

A sAool-wide testing schedule supplements information gathered 
by subjective observation in which we may have less confidence. Care- 
fully planned and wisely used, a testing program provides one basis 
for meeting the needs of a/J the children, and prevents a neglect of those 
children who are overlooked in the subjective techniques of observation. 
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Adequacy of Tests 

The question concerning the adequacy of tests points to some rather 
controversial issues among educators. Such arguments are often not 
directly concerned with tests themselves and the purposes for which 
they are intended, but rather with two central factors, mainly: (1) the 
ovenise of tests, and (2) the misuse of tests. 

The adequacy of any test will depend upon its validity, reliability, and 
availability of norms. Two of the most difficult procedures in test con- 
struction, for example, ate the determination of a criterion for validity 
and the obtaining of an adequate representative sample- The reader is 
referred to Super (39) and Remmers and Gage (32) for an adequate 
orientation into the procedures and steps in test construction. For pur- 
poses of illustration, however, the field of intelligence testing is appro- 
priate. Intelligence tests represent the most carefully standardized group 
of tests available, yet recent research (J7) indicates that the sampling 
in the majority of these tests may be biased in favor of the children 
from the American middle class. The conclusions of these studies indi- 
cate that intelligence tests now commonly used underestimate the learn- 
ing ability of students from the lower socio-economic group. The 
conclusions of a related study point up a distinct relationship, though 
not large, between the size of the community in which a student has 
lived and his scores earned on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (47). These examples show the need in test 
construction of getting an adequate sampling of human subjects along 
with appropriate items; otherwise, the test may not measure what it 
purports to measure. 

The abuse of testing through overuse has been widespread. Advocates 
of testing have so welcomed the appearance of each new testing instru- 
ment that the testing programs have become costly, unwieldy, and not 
too rewarding in terms of usefulness. All too frequently teachers are 
assigned to administer and interpret the tests according to printed direc- 
tions, under the false pretense that standardized tests arc easy to admin- 
ister, score, and interpret. Consequently, some educators have justifiably 
resisted the whole testing movement, especially when so-called objective 
or standardized measures have been included. The result has been a 
mobilization of two groups, the pro-tester and the anti-tester contrarj' to 
beeping tests in the proper perspective in the educational program. The 
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use of tests for collecting information has too often been allowed to 
predominate to the exclusion of other valuable techniques. In cases 
where the testing program has become the total guidance program, test- 
ing instruments make a limited contribution to the growth and adjust- 
ment of the pupil. 

Not only have tests been overused; they have also been misused. 
Unfortunately, there have been occasions when an administrator has 
used as a threat or a promise of reward the results of tests to evaluate 
teaching ability. When teachers work under such pressure they tend to 
''drill” their students on the items and subject matter of the tests, even 
when they know that the method is inappropriate. There are occasions, 
too, when teachers develop false impressions of the child through 
standardized tests. Few teachers have patience to work with a child who 
scores low on an intelligence lest. Likewise the counselor who fails to 
gather information from other sources frequently is unsympathetic to 
the counselee who has performed poorly on an intelligence test. Unwar- 
ranted use of standardized test norms has frequently led to vicious prac- 
tices which defeat the true recognition of individual differences. Where 
norms have been used to compare class to class, school to school, or 
student to average, the principle of individual growth and development 
is too frequently forgotten. For selEsh reasons certain critics have used 
the results of standardized tests in their attacks upon public education. 
Armed with the results of standardized tests these critics have pointed 
to the inadequacies of the schools in teaching the three "R’s” and to 
their emphasis on the "frills” of education. The school whose norm is 
below the national average or whose students are unable to spell half 
of the words on a standardized test successfully is likely to become the 
target for abuse. In too many cases critics have failed to recognize that 
tests cannot measure all the objectives of education ; frequently the more 
vital aims for which teachers strive cannot be measured objectively at all. 

By way of summary we should like to state that inadequacies of stand- 
ardized tests have been discussed not because tests should be deprecated, 
but because they should be made to assume their proper role in educa- 
tion. Tests are most effective when selected by scientific assessment, 
administered and interpreted by qualified personnel, and used where 
they contribute valuable information to help the guidance worker, 
teacher, school, and community to give each individual pupil better 
instruction and guidance. There are indications that the permanent and 
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useful role of measurement in education is now discernible. There is a 
trend toward integration of scientific testing into a continuous e^'alua- 
tion program which includes many means for assessing pupil growth. 
This evaluation, then, becomes an integral part of the instructional 
program. 


Planning a Testing Program 

An effective and successful testing program requires participation by 
the entire school staff in the development of the organizational design. 
The first step in planning the testing procedure is to assure a clear 
recognition of needs to be served. Such needs may pertain to counseling, 
instruction, supervision, and administration. A second basic step In 
planning a testing program is to develop an tinderstanding among all 
s taff members of their respective roles and the contributio n that each 
ca n make to the program . This would include a consideration of how 
the results of tests can be used to improve both general and specific 
education. 

The Administrators Role 

The effectiveness of the testing program will depend on how well it 
is organized and administered according to the needs of the particular 
school involved. To insure appropriateness of the program, Bolmeier (P) 
suggests that local attention should be given to a number of the follow- 
ing administrative matters. 

First, an effective program of testing should have a central point of 
responsibility, focusing primarily on the administration, with the cooper- 
ation of teachers, counselors, parents, and pupils. The administrator 
should be specifically responsible for selecting expertly trained people 
who are qualified to choose, administer, score, and interpret the tests. 
Provision should be made for pfapical facilities and clerical help neces- 
sary to the testing program. 

The administrator is also responsible for dev’cloping a well defined 
philosophy of education among his educational staff in which the pur- 
poses of standardized tests and the role that they play in meeting the 
needs of the student will be clarified. 

A third responsibility of the administrator in the testing program is 
to help determine the number of areas to be tested. Depending upon 
the size of the school's testing program, of course, this will ordinarily 
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include the areas of intelligence, achievement, interests, and adjustment. 
It is currently popular, too, to sample behavior in such other areas as 
home and family living, use of leisure time, health practices, and human 
relationships. 

Fourth, the establishment of a schedule for giving the tests should be 
provided by the administrator. The frequency of testing will depend 
upon such factors as availability of funds, amount of time available for 
processing the tests, and the purpose for which they are being used. To 
establish an effective schedule, detailed planning should precede the 
actual launching of the testing program. 

The fifth responsibility of the administrator is to provide the initiative 
and leadership in using the test results. The value of any testing program 
will be determined by its utilization of information gained. A number 
of specific uses of test results will be discussed later in the chapter. 

In summary, the major responsibility of the administrator in the 
testing program is that of leadership. Without leadership little can be 
accomplished in establishing effective evaluation techniques. 

The Teacher's Role 

There are many specialists in counseling and guidance who feel that 
testing should be supervised by counselors, sdiool psychologists, or 
psychometrists only. These people contend that the complex and special- 
ized nature of tests require personnel who have specialized training. On 
the other hand, there are professional people who contend that any 
teacher who is willing to study the manual of directions can give and 
interpret tests. The point of view of the authors lies somewhere between 
the extremes. Many tests were made to be used by teachers and permit 
the teacher to play an important role in the testing program. On the 
other hand, there are tests that should only be administered and inter- 
preted by the carefully trained and experienced specialist. In the subse- 
quent section we shall discuss some of the possible contributions to a 
testing program which can be made by the average classroom teacher. 

First, by acquainting the students in his classes with the testing proce- 
dures, with the nature of the tests, and with the value of tests, the teacher 
can prepare the students for the testing procedure. With a proper 
orientation much of the fear and anxiety that usually accompanies any 
kind of testing can be eliminated or reduced. 

Second, a teacher can evaluate critically the achievement tests to be 
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administered, especially in his own subject matter field. He is a qualified 
person to scrutinize the types of questions being asked, the number of 
items available, and the appropriateness of the questions in relation to 
the objectives.^ His suggestions to the principal or the director of test- 
ing may provide the basis for obtaining tests more adequately adapted 
for meeting the particular needs of the student in their specific local 
environment. 

Since most of the instruments are group tests, the teacher can (and 
will be asked to) administer them. Without the help of teachers, the 
expense of administering any large scale testing program would be 
formidable. Teachers will also be asked to score and record the results 
of tests. With proper encouragement and supervision, most teachers can 
very adequately oblige with such testing responsibilities. 

A testing program is of no value unless the tests’ results can be put 
to use. Here the teacher makes a significant qpntribution by using test 
results to individualize instruction and to assist the student in making 
desirable choices in life adjustment. 

In order to make their maximum contributions, teachers should have 
the continual supervision and help of the counselor. Because of his 
special training, the counselor is capable of assisting teachers in the 
administration, scoring, interpretation, and uses of tests. This assistance 
may well be the basis of in-service training of the teacher in the total 
guidance program. 

Selecting Tests 

Selecting tests for the guidance program may be the responsibility of 
a committee or may be the duty of the principal or counselor. An effec- 
tive procedure would be to solicit the cooperation of the giudance com- 
mittee to select tests from a group which had been first suggested by 
the counselor. In this manner the knowledge of the specialist would be 
used, but the opinions and judgments of a representative group of the 
entire faculty would also be given consideration. Some of the factors 

* In some cases teacher-made tests may be better than standardized insmimenK 
for measuring the school objeaives. While the discussion in this chapter is 
oriented toward standardized tests, it does not imply that teacher-made tests do 
not provide a great contribution for measuring the growth of a student. The 
reader is referred to H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage, Educational Measurement 
and Evaluations, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1943, pp. 13&-143, for an 
excellent discussion of teacher -made tests vs- standardized tests. 
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that are involved in test selection as well as common types of available 

tests will be considered in this following discussion.^ 

Because there is no one test best for all pupils in all schools, any 
test selection should be made on the basis of, what is best for this 
particular group of students in this particular situation.” Traxler { 44 ) 
suggests that the first principle in selecting tests should be to secure a 
statement of the school’s objectives. Tests can then be chosen which 
measure the progress of the pupils toward achieving these objectives. 
Then the testing program can be adapted to the particular needs of the 
pupils. 

Tests should be selected that have high validity and reliability. The 
validity of a test refers to the extent that a test measures what it purports 
to measure. For example, does an achievement test really measure 
achievement or does it measure interests or intelligence.^ Two measures, 
curricular , validity and statistical validity, are worth considering. Cur- 
ricular validity refers to the "extent to which the content of the test is 
truly representative of the content of the course, book, or whatever is to 
be measured. Statistical validity refers to the degree to which a test 
correlates with some criterion chosen as an acceptable measure of the 
trait or thing in question. For example, if an achievement test has a high 
correlation with grades, we say that it has statistical validity. 

The reliability of a test refers to the extent that a test measures con- 
sistently from one administration of the test to another. The common 
techniques for determining reliability are the test-retest and the split- 
half methods.® The test-retest reliability coefficient is obtained by cor- 
relating the scores received on the same test administered at two different 
times. There is usually a lapse of two or more weeks between the two 
administrations of the test; if the correlation is high, the reliability of 
the test is said to be high. Split-half reliability is determined by correlat- 
ing half the items on the same test against the other half of items on 
that test. A common procedure is to correlate odd against even items and 
if the correlation is high the reliability is said to be high. This reliability 


The reader should consult the following reference for help in choosing tests: 
Ammcan Psychological Association, "Techmcal Recommendations for Psychologi- 
ol Tests and Diagnostic Techniques," supplement to the Psychological Bulletin 
(March, 1954), vol. 51, no. 2, part 2. 

® There are a number of other methods for estimating reliability and the 
reader is referred to the following books for their description: (1) H. H. Rem- 
mers and N. L. Gage, Educational Measurement and Evaluation, rev. ed., New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1954; and (2) Lindquist, E. F. et ah, Educational 
Measurement, Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1951. 
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is for only one-half of the test and since reliability varies with the 
length of the test a correction for length must be made. This can be done 
by the use of the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula (23). 

No matter how carefully tests are selected, they are needless if they 
cannot meet standards of validity and reliability. The question may be 
asked, "How high should the validity and reliability be before a test is 
selected.^” The answer will depend upon the area being tested and the 
use for which the test is intended. Generally speaking, tests of intelli- 
gence and achievement should have validity coefficients between .40 to 
.50, and reliability coefficients around or above .90. Tests of interests 
and personality will often not have as large a correlation coefficient 
because of the nature of the test, and the unreliability or lack of validity 
of a criterion. Where tests are to be used on an individual rather than a 
group basis, the above mentionet^Jevels should be strictly adhered to. 

A third principle for selectiil g tests is to determine the usab ility of 
the test. Ross (35 ) uses the term "‘usability’* to mean p racticability arid 
^ggests several items to be considered. Among the m ar e ease of adniin- 
istfatioh,“ari important item when^selecting a test. This means that such 
Ihings’as skill and training necessary for administration and clarity of 
instructions for both the student and tester should be reviewed. Or- 
dinarily, group tests are easier to administer than individual tests; 
the directions, material difficulty, and vocabulary level might all influ- 
ence the clarity of the instructions. 

Tests that can be easily and objectively scored should usually be 
selected. The trend is toward the use of machine scoring answer sheets 
s& first- sojiTcs see cbisiaod in s celafh'eif short time. Rapiditj^ e/ scoring 
and inexpensive scoring are essential for most guidance budgets. 

Another practical point that should be considered in test usability 
pertains to the ease of interpretation and application of the test. The 
adequacy of a test in this respect will depend primarily upon the manual 
and the availability of norms. If adequate norms with a careful descrip- 
tion are unavailable, then the application and interpretation of the data 
will be rather limited. Often the manuals of the best tests include 
information for their possible uses. This is a valuable adjunct to inter- 
pretation and application. 

Consideration of the cost is always an important item in test selection. « 
The cost of the test itself should be considered conjointly with additional 
cost for scoring and recording. Nevertheless, cost should not be the sole 
Criterion for selection, not even the foremost one. For example, a test 
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costing 25 cents may be much more valuable than one costing 10 cents 

■when all factors are considered. 

A final item that should be considered under usability is the mechani- 
cal character of the test itself: size of the lettering, type of page, and-* 
general format, among others. 

Because so many factors rerjuire attention in selecting tests, many 
guidance committees and counselors neglect to assess adequately the 
tests they use. Because it is difficult to remember all the important 
information concerning the large number of available measuring instru- 
ments, it is necessary to develop some method for keeping the pertinent 
information readily available. An example of a check list for such a 
purpose is shown below. 

Form for Evaluating Standardized Tests < 

I, Preliminary data; Name of rest 

Author Publisher 

Cost per test Type: Individual Group 

Use suggested by author 

Reading level: Grade Mu\ IQ equivalent 

n. Validity Indices Number and Type Criterion Adequate? 
of SubjeCTS 


dl. Reliability Coefficients Number and Type Method Used Other 

.Data 


IV. Counselor s ratio Standard Deviation Range of 

Scores made by norm group 

Percentage of forecasting efficiency 

* This check list is suggested by William C. Cottle, "A Form for Evafuating 
Standardized Tests," Occupations (December, 1951), i 0 ; 192 . 
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V. Details of administration: Untimed Timed Under 

25 min Under 45 min Under 90 min 

Over 90 min 

Material needed: Stopwatch Electographic pencil 

Special ans\s’er sheet Punch board Punch 

Other materials 

Special training needed? Yes No Type 

Number of subtests and subscores For what purposes 


VI. Method of scoring: Hand scored Machine scored 

Either Scoring stencil Key opposite answer 

Scoring time per rest Can it be scored by client? Yes 

No Weighting system used? Yes No 

VII. Minimal interpretation needed: 

by psychologist only. 

by counselor with psychometric training. 

by an instruaor with no psychological training. 

by client with explanation. 

by client without explanation. 

VIII, Recommendation: 

By whom recommended 

For what group 

For what purpose 

Use: National (Dominion) State (Province) Local 

References: 


{On hack of this sheet write a short summary) 

It is also recommended that research studies, textbooks in tests and 
measurements, and Buros’ "Mental Measurement Yearbooks" be con* 
suited by those people concerned with the selection of tests (/!)• 

Although there are thousands of available tests, the general categories 
for classification are fairly well accepted as follows: (1) scholastic 
aptitude, (2) achievement, (3) special abilities or aptitudes, (4) inter- 
ests, and (5) personality. In addition to these five classifications, there 
are other tests constituting a minor group— such as those for study 
skills, color perception, physical traits, and miscellaneous tests. 

The following index of tests presents a practial and detailed listing 
of tj-pcs according to general categories {SO ) : 
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A. Achievement 

1. General 

2. Reading 

3. Mathematics 

4. Science 

5. Languages 

6. English 

7. Spelling 

8. Vocabulary 

9. Grammar 

10. History 

11. Social Studies 


12. Geography 

13. Handwriting 

14. Health 

15. Home Economics 

16. Aeronautics 

17. Commerce 

18. Library Information 

19. Psychology 

20. Engineering 

21. Journalism 

22. Automobile Driving 


B. Attitudes 

C. Aptitudes (General Battery) 

1. Practical judgment 

2. Scientific 

3. Mechanical 

a. pen and paper 

b. manual 

4. Clerical 

5. Sales 

6. Stenography and Typing 

7. Visual tests 

D. Intelligence 

1. General mental ability 

2. Primary mental ability 

E. Interests 

1. General 

2. Vocational 

3. Academic 

F. Personality and Adjustment 

G. Values 

H. Rating Scales 

I. Personal Selection 

1. College 

2. General 

J. Critical Thinking 


8. Art 

9. Music 

10. Nursing 

11. Supervisor 

12. Vocational 

13. Medicine 

14. Educational 

15. Law 

16. Religion 
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K. Preschool Readiness Test 

L. Study Skills 

M. Status Information 

N. Concepts 

We should like to give the reader an indication of the frequency of 
uses of various tests by guidance personnel and leave detailed descrip- 
tions of specific tests to later chapters. It is recognized that frequency 
of use is not always the best criterion, but it does merit some considera- 
tion when in the process of selecting tests. The following gives a sum- 
mary of tests most frequently used as indicated by three studies. 


Tests Used Most Frequently as Indicated by Three Studies 


Barahal (4) 

Darley and 
Marquis (16) 

Failor and Mahler (20) 


Sebolastic Aptitude 


Ohio State 

Otis series 

Oris Higher 

A,C.E. Psychological 

Wechsler 

A.C.E. Psychological 

Army General 

A.C.E. V$f<ho\ogica\ 

(colhgc) 

Classification (AH) 

Ohio State 

Wechsler 

Wcchsler 


Army General 

California 


Classification (AH) 

Mental 


Ohio State 

Maturity 


Revised Beta 

Revised Alpha 

Interest 

A.CE. (H.S.) 
Nthon-Dcnny 

Kuder 

Kuder 

Kuder 

Strong (Men) 

Strong 

Lec-Thorpe 

Brainard 


Strong 

Cardall 

Strong 

(Women) 

Thurstone 

Lce-Thorpe 

Allport-Vemon 

Special Aptitudes 

Cardall 

Bennett Mcchanial 

Minnesota Clerical 

Dennett hfechanial 

Minnesota Paper 

Bennett Mechanical 

Minnesota Paper 


Minnesota Paper 

Form Board 

Minnesou Clerical 

Form Board 

O'Connor Finger 

Dexterity 
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Tests Used Most Feequentj-y as Indicated by Three SiVDiES—Coafd 


Barahal (4) 


Engineering and 
Physical Science 
Purdue Peg Board 
Meier Art Judgment 
O’Connor Tweeier 
Dexterity 
Iowa Legal 
Stanford Scientific 
George "Washington 
Educational 
George Washington 
Medical 

Minnesota Spattai 
Relations 
Cardall Practical 
Judgment 
O'Connor Finger 
Dexterity 
Stanford 
Educational 
Miscellaneous 

Michigan Vocabulary 
Cooperative: Effeaive- 
ness of Expression 
Cardall Arithmetic 
Reasoning 
Cooperative: 

Contemporary Affairs 
Iowa Mathematics 
Training 
USAFI Business 
Arithmetic 

G.E.D. Natural Science 
G-R-D. Social Studies 
G.E.D. Expiession 
Iowa Chemistry 
Cooperative Vocabulary 
Iowa English Training 
Materials 
G.E.D. Literary 
Jowa Physics Training 
CoSperative: Mechanics 
of Expression 


Darley and 
Marquis (16) 


special Apfiiudes 
Minnesota Spatial 
Relations 

MacQuatrie Mechanical 
O'Connor Finger 
Dexterity 

O'Connor Tweezer 
Dexterity 

Purdue Peg Board 
Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation 
Meier Art Judgment 


Athievement 
Cooperative series 
General Educational 

Development 
Iowa Placement Series 
Stanford Achievement 


Failor and Mahler (20) 


O'Connor Tweezer 
Dexterity 

Minnesota Clerical 
Detroit Retail 
Purdue Peg Board 
Engineering and 
Physical Science 
Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation 
Lewerenx Art 
Law Aptitude 
Minnesota Mechanical 
Penn BuManual 
Minnesota Spatial 
Relations 

Meier Art Judgment 
Medical Aptitude 
Survey of Space Relations 
Thurstone Clerical 


Cardall Atithtnectc 
Woody-Mcail 
Arithmetic 
Tttggs Reading 
Michigan Vocabulary 
Cooperative Reading 
Iowa Mathematics 
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Tests Used Most Frequently as Indicated by Three Studies — Confd 


Barahal (4) 

Darley and 
Marquis {.16) 

Failor and Mahler (20) 

Bell (adult) 

Minnesota Multiphasic 
Bernreuter 

Bell (student) 

Personality 

Minnesota Multiphasic 
Bell 

Bernreuter 

Personal Audit 

Bernreuter 

Minnesota Multiphasic 
California 

Ascendance-Submission 

Nelson-Denny Reading 
Wrenn Study Habits 

Iowa Silent Reading 

Miscellaneous 

Pseudo Ishihara 

Wrenn Study Habits 


The Administration and Scoring of Tests 

The question concerning who should administer tests was discussed 
in the section concerning the teacher’s roJe in the testing program. It 
was observed at that time that teachers will frequently administer tests 
but should do so only after an orientation by the counselor and a careful 
study of the manual of directions. However, there are a number of tests, 
primarily individual tests, which must be administered by a specialist. 
For example, such tests as the Stanford-Binet, Wechsler*BeIlevue, and 
various projective tests requite a considerable training and skill to ad- 
minister and interpret adequately. Teachers will not administer such 
tests but will be primarily concerned with the group tests which require 
less training and skill. 

Before actually administering the test, the person in charge should 
check the physical arrangements. Regardless of whether the test will 
be given to an individual or a group, the location should be free from 
outside distractions and in a room that has proper lighting, heating, and , 
air circulation. Only by having desirable physical conditions can we hope 
to have optimum conditions for motivation. *1110 testee should be pro-^ 
vided with adequate working space for freedom and privacy of action. 
■Where the test material includes a booklet plus an answer slieet there 
should be enough room available so that the student does not have to 
hold one or the other in his Jap. Jt is preferable to have a flat-top tabic 
with sufficient space between individuals so there will be freedom of 
action and a minimum of distraction and copying. 
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Many students have a feeling of insecurity and anxiety before and 
during testing. It is the responsibility of the examiner to reduce such 
feelings and otherwise encourage the student to perform at full capacity. 
Sinick (38) offers several suggestions for reducing the anxiety of stu- 
dents who feel threatened by a test: (1) Proper orientation toward tests 
should be started at the counselors desk. In a group testing situation, 
orientation is the, responsibility of the person who administers the test. 
The introduction should be brief and clear, advising students what they 
are going to do, how long it will take them, and what they can expect. 

Unwrap the mystery about tests. This may be done by explaining , 
what the tests measure, for what purpose they are being given, and 
when the results can be learned. (3) Arrange the best sequence of the, 
tests. This may be done by alternating timed and untimed tests, paper 
and pencils with manipulative, and visual with non-visual. Super {59: 
78) suggests starting with a buffer test like the Bennett to be followed^ 
by a difficult test; and this followed with a short and pleasant one to 
help the examinee leave with a satisfactory attitude and feeling of 
achievement. The arrangement of test sequence not only requires placing 
the tests in the best possible order but also selecting the most appropriate 
test for the purposes involved. In all cases the administrator should 
speak in a well modulated voice, follow precisely the directions given in 
the manual, and adhere strictly to the time limits indicated. 

The observation of the student during the testing situation frequently •• 
gives valuable clues about the student and his adjustment. Notation of- 
attitudes, methods of attack, and manner of work can often be significant, 
especially if verified by subsequent observations or information. 

Familiarity with the directions of the author is essential if scoring the 
tests is to be accurate. In some instances students may correct their own 
tests providing a check is made by the teacher, counselor, or psychome- 
trist. Obviously there are some types of tests, such as intelligence and 
personality, that should definitely not be scored by the students. In any 
case, even the best of scorers will make mistakes; thus scoring should 
always be rechecked so that errors can be found. j 

The Interpretation and Use of Tests in Counseling 

As a result of an interview and an examination of the case records 
the counselor usually asks the counselee to take some tests for the pur- 
pose of gaining useful information in assisting the client to solve his 
problem. No test should be given unless there is some need or justifica- . 
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tion for it. Too often counselors assign routinely a battery of tests that 
may have little bearing on the student's particular problem or situation; 
only those special tests that will contribute to the self-understanding of 
the person should be assigned.^ The need for testing should arise out 
of a counseling situation; thus, tests should be assigned only as the 
need appears for them in the counseling interviews. Assigning tests as 
the need for them appears in the counseling interview is described by 
Super (40) as precision testing. This is more efficient than routinely 
assigning a battery, commonly called saturation testing. It should be 
kept in mind that the taking of a test may develop self-understanding 
just as much as having test results interpreted. 

Should test results be given to the student? There has been much 
argument for and against such a practice. If we assume that tests are a • 
means of helping an individual to understand himself and that a. 
student needs to know his potential ability in order to clarify that under-, 
standing, then a knowledge of test results is essential. The authors rec- 
ommend that when test scores are given to the student they be expressed 
in percentiles or in such descriptive terms as above-average or below- 
average. Obviously, a proper interpretation of test results requires a 
strong background in statistics; if the student is going to understand 
the meaning of his scores, they should be explained in a descriptive » 
manner.® If test scores ate to be given to the student by means of a 
written report, careful explanation should accompany the report clarify- 
ing the meanings of the factors being measured and where the pupil can 
receive individual interpretations of his tests. Such terms as IQ, mal- 
adjustment, and so on, should be omitted in the process of explanation. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER INTERPRETATION OF TESTS 

One reason for the perfunctory use of tests in the high school is that 
they have been difficult for the average administrator and teacher to 
interpret and employ. If tests are going to be used efficiently in the 
school, simple procedures must be developed for clarifying the interpre- 

* We are referring here to the uses of a test in counseling and not group 
testing as part of the orientation program. 

® It is assumed that the counselor will be trained and possess the knowledge 
of statistics necessary for adequate test interpretation. The reader is referred to 
the following for an explanation of statistical procedures: (1) Roy D. 
Willey, Guidance in Elementary Education, New York. Harper & Brothers, 1932. 
chapter 17; and (2) H. H. Remmers, and N. L. Gage, Educational Meajurement 
and Evaluation, rev. ed.. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954, 
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tations. A joint committee working on this problem recommends that 

the test manual contain the following: 

1. Insofar as possible, the test, the manual, record forms, and other 
accompanying material should assist users to make correct interpreta- 
tions of the test results. 

2. The test manual should state explicitly the purposes and applications 
for which the test is recommended. 

3. The test manual should indicate the professional qualifications re- 
quired to administer and interpret the test properly. 

4. When a test is issued In revised form, the nature and extent of any 
revision, and the comparability of data for the revised and the old test 
should be explicitly stated. 

5. Statements in the manual reporting relationships are by implication 
quantitative, and should be stated as precisely as the data permit. If 
data to support such a statement have not been collected, the fact 
should be made clear (i). 

When test interpretations are given in a counseling situation the 
counselor should: (1) give the client simple statistical predictions based 
on the test data, (2) allow the client to evaluate the prediction as it 
applies to himself, (3) remain neutral toward test data and the client’s 
reaction, (4) facilitate the client’s self-evaluation and subsequent dis- 
cussions by use of the therapeutic procedures, and (5) avoid persuasive 
methods as test data should provide the motivation, not the coun- 
selor (8) . It should be emphasized that the counselor should use test 
interpretation and all other techniques to facilitate the client’s utilization 
of the information. 

COUNSELOR USES OF TESTS 

The ultimate criterion for determining the value of tests is in the 
e ective use of the results. In this section we observe some of the uses 
0 tests in counseling and in subsequent paragraphs discuss various 
administrative and instructional uses of tests. Test results can benefit the 
counselee by indicating (49): (1) How his pattern of interests com- 
pares Wit e pattern of interests of successful workers in given voca- 
tions. (2) Whether his intellectual capacity will permit him to profit 
fom ^ u cr schooling, this may help the counselor to guide the stu- 
en ^ into or away from certain courses, and provide a basis for deter- 
mining whether the student is working up to capacity. (3) His areas 
0 speaa aptitude. A discovery of special ability might give the student 
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incentive and motivation for pursuing a previously unknown area of 
work successfully. (4) What he has achieved in school subjects and in 
learning skills. The counselor will confer with the student from time 
to time about his achievement, and tests (along with other information) 
may serve as the basis for evaluating the development of the counselee. 
Furthermore, this information is signifiaint in conferences with parents 
and provides a foundation for discussing the pupil's present and future 
growth in terms of plans and careers. (5) Whether there are any gross 
variations in his personality traits from those of his peers. Without such 
information it is difficult to confer with students and help them to 
understand their problems of adjustment. In addition to these uses, test 
results are used by counselors in building a case study, in conferring 
with teachers about individual students, and in making reports to col- 
leges and prospective employers. It should be strongly emphasized that 
testing does not function of and by itself in the gathering of the infor- 
mation about the student. Conversely, it should not become a routine 
mechanical process in the action of counseling. It should function as a 
dynamic technique suitable to the individual in a particular situation 
for the purpose of aiding him to develop self-understanding. Only by 
this means is it serving fully its purpose in the guidance program. 

ADMINISTRATOR USES OF TESTS ^ 

While tests serve many purposes, it is often convenient to classify 
them according to the function of the various personnel of the school. 
In this section we shall discuss some of the uses of tests by adminis- 
trators. 

The administrator may use the test results to provide records of pupil 
achievement and progress. Test scores may be entered on the cumulative 
record card to serve as a basis for evaluating the growth and progress of 
an individual or of a class group. In addition, the administrator may 
use test results to strengthen reports to parents. Often the principal may 
desire supplementary objective evidence to sustain the teacher or justify 
his opinion about a student. Such evidence may be used in a conference 
with the parents or in a written report to them. Also, the administrative 
use of tests makes available more systematic and objective records when 
a pupil is transferred to another school. Such records are ver}' valuable in 

’The outline for this seaion was largclf taken from C. E. Skinner 
Eifmentary EJucaiional Piycholoiy, 2nd ed.. New York, Prenticc-Hal!, Inc., 
1950, p. 390.- 
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deciding a pupil’s status, and facilitate placement in a desirable class- 
room in the new school. Records started when the child first enters 
school can follow him from one school to another within the same 
school system or be transferred to another school outside the system. 

The administrator may also use test results to provide data for peri- 
odic reports of school progress to the community. Frequently tests are 
used in the classification of pupils for instructional purposes. Although 
learning is primarily an individual matter, students must learn in groups. 
The administrator may use the results of standardized tests as one means 
for evaluating the curriculum. Evidence gathered from measuring 
instruments often provides a basis for starting curriculum revision and 
long term educational planning. 


TEACHER USES OF TESTS 


A fundamental relationship in the school is the teacher-student rela- 
tionship, and the various techniques of guidance should contribute to 
that relationship.® In meeting individual and group needs and abilities, 
the teachers then may use test results in the following ways: (1) to 
discover the scholastic aptitude of the pupil and then adapt the instruc- 
tion to the level of the aptitude; (2) to determine the achievement 
level of the student so that he may begin his training at the best place 
for him (by having a picture of the total achievement pattern, the 
teacher is able to help the student in meeting his own special needs and 
developing as a whole individual) ; ( 3 ) to discover the exceptionally 
bright and slow learning pupils so that special provisions may be made 
for them; (4) to diagnose individual pupil weaknesses and abilities in 
the varioxis subjects and give remedial treatment based on the diagnosis; 
(5) to use tests to classify students within the schoolroom for instruc- 
tional purposes; (6) to evaluate methods and techniques of teaching; 
an (7) to provide a basis for motivation. These uses of test results 
can all increase the effectiveness of the learning process and improve 
the teacher-student relationship. 

Test Records 


In most spools test results will be recorded or at least summarized on 
e cumu ative record. It is preferable to record the results cumulatively 

of ah'ihl * carefully planned program for using the results 

Lch .2y.Tl-K'” direaion would be to provide 

S?ccln to him. " particular 
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on some meaningful and comparable basis such as scaled scores or per- 
centiles. The director of guidance is usually the person in 'charge of 
recording test results, but he should be supplied with the necessary 
clerical help so as not to burden him or decrease his efficiency in other 
areas where he can be most effective. If the test results are a part of the 
cumulative record, they should be placed in a central location so that 
everyone has access to them. Because test scores are only one of several 
important parts of a comprehensive cumulative record, it merits addi- 
tional discussion in a subsequent chapter. 

A Basic Testing Program 

While it is very difficult to determine or suggest a minimum testing 
program for any school, we suggest a pattern of testing to cover both 
the elementary and secondary school. The specific program will depend 
upon the school, its siae, location, and objectives. There is no ideal test- 
ing program that will fit all schools or all situations. As the school 
should not administer any more tests than necessary, it becomes most 
important to develop ways and means to interpret test scores and place 
them in the hands of individuals who can profitably use them. The 
following is a suggested minimum testing program: 


Grade 


Time of 
Administration 


Kindergarten 

End of year 

First 

Beginning of year 

Second 


Third 

Beginning of year 

Third 

End of year 

Fourth 

Beginning of year 

Fifth 


Sixth 

End of year 

Seventh 


Eighth 


Ninth 

Beginning of year 

Ninth 

Beginning of year 

Ninth 

End of year 

Tenth 


Eleventh 

End of year 

Twelfth 

End of year 


Type of Test 
Reading readiness 
Mental ability 

Mental ability 
Tests of achievement 
Diagnostic reading test 

Tests of achievement 


Interest test 
Mental ability 
Tests of achievement 

Interest test 
Achievement test 


The suggested program follows a basic pattern of administering an 
achievement test during each of the normal divisions of the diild s 
schooling. Because the relationship between intelligence and the acliicve- 
ment test is high, it does not seem feasible to administer many mental 
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ability tests. However, achievement testing provides a desirable measure 
of growth of the student in various school areas and presents the devel- 
opmental pattern. These test results are necessary if the teacher is going 
to provide meaningful experiences in the classroom and if effective 
guidance is going to be accomplished. The administering of an interest 
test should be conducted at the beginning of the ninth grade because 
at that point greater specialization begins in the educational process. 
Because interests are not stable a check should be made in the twelfth 
year. The above suggested program does not include aptitude or person- 
ality tests, but many schools may want to include such tests if they can 
administer and use them. 

Many criteria are employed to determine the effectiveness of a testing 
program. Throughout the chapter we have discussed such criteria, but 
we clarify them here through summarization (43). 

1. Is the testing program comprehensive? It should include various kinds 
of tests and give a profile of the student’s strength and weaknesses. 

2. Does the testing program include all of the pupils in the school? 
Effort should be made so that all children are tested in order to gain 
a more comprehensive picture. 

3. Are tests given at regular intervals? If test intervals are regular, growth 
of the pupil will be easy to study. 

4. Are tests well timed? They should be given during the year when 
they will be of maximum usefulness. They should be given at the 
beginning of the subject, or before the semester is finished. 

5. Ate tests in the school testing program comparable? 

6. Do the tests agtee with objectives and curriculum of the school? 

7. Are the specific tests carefully chosen? A competent group of people 
should study the test and all available statistical data. 

8. Are the tests carefully administered to each group? If teachers are to 
give the tests they should have instructions in proper administration. 
They should understand the purpose and value of tests and have a 
favorable attitude toward them. 

9. Are tests scored accurately? As a rule a trained clerical staff can 
score a group of tests more accurately than a trained group of 
teachers. 

10. Arc test results interpreted in terms of appropriate norms? National 
norms are useful in the average school, but not for a remote rural 
area, or a college preparatory group. 

11. Are test results reported quickly to teachers and counselors in under- 
standable terms? 
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12. Are the test results recorded upon individual cumulative record forms? 

13. Is a definite effort made to relate the test scores to other kinds of 
information? Test scores alone do not give a complete picture of a 
person; they must be considered along with other available informa- 
tion. 

14. In addition to the regular testing program is there special testing, as 
needed? 

15. Does the school have an in-service program for educating teachers in 
the use of test results? All teachers should have an understanding of 
test scores, class medians, and percentile ranking so that they may 
interpret and use the results wisely in their fields. 

Summary 

A variety of techniques are necessary for collecting vital information 
necessary for effective guidance, teaching, and learning. One very useful 
technique for this purpose is the standardized test. The testing program 
is not a guidance program but only one technique for collecting infor- 
mation about the student, which consequently is only one phase of the 
total guidance program. 

Tests have assumed an important role in our school system for many 
reasons. Some of the outstanding arguments for their use are: (1) their 
i mpartial objective natu re, (2) time savin g. (3) t he probability_o f 
s ampling all the traits of J h e individua l, and (4) their use in supple- 
menting other information. 

While the adequacy of any test depends upon its validit)’, reliability, 
and usability many limitations were noted in their overuse and misuse. 

In beginning a testing program the following steps were suggested; 
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It was noted that tests should be given only when they could be put 
into effective use. To do this the cooperation of the teachers must be 
solicited. 

Test records should be centrally located either in the administrator's 
or counselor’s office. These test results should be recorded by some 
meaningful and comparable basis such as scaled scores or percentiles. 
While the director of the guidance program will usually be responsible 
for recording test scores, he should be supplied with the necessary 
clerical help so as not to overburden himself and decrease his efficiency 
in other areas. 

A basic testing program was suggested with the statement that there 
is no ideal testing program to fit all schools or all situations. This pro- 
gram follows a basic pattern of administering achievement tests during 
each of the normal divisions of the school period, with an addition of 
an interest test during the ninth and eleventh grades. The chapter con- 
cluded by suggesting the criteria that can be used in determining the 
effectiveness of a testing program. 
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surprising and disturbing of numerous studies that have been made to 
determine the reliability of teachers’ grades. The most frequently cited 
of the early studies were those of Starch and Elliot ( 34 ), in whidi they 
used facsimile copies of the same geometry paper, which was marked 
by eleven high school teachers of mathematics. The values assigned 
ranged from 28 to 92. Thus, in mathematics, which is one of the most” 
objective subjects, the variation from teacher to teacher is great. It is 
clear that objectivity of subject matter is unrelated to judging achieve- 
ment in it. 


Drake (S) had seven psychology ^teachers and advanced students 
majoring in psychology score a ten question essay examination. Wide 
discrepancies appeared among the grades given by different scorers. A 
paper marked as low as 52 by one scorer received 97 from another. 
While these scorings were highly unreliable from a numerical stand- 
point, they were highly reliable from a relative ranking viewpoint. 

In an experiment designed to ascertain the accuracy of scoring tests- 
by teachers, Traxler ( 40 ) found that nearly one-fifth of the items 
attempted were scored wrongly. The scoring was done on semi-objective 
tests and emphasized the advisability of using trained scoters and of 
carefully checking the scoring. 

Still another interesting study was made by Carter ( 4 ) who en- 
. deavored to discover the relationship between teachers' marks and the 
sex of the studeiit and the teacher. He discovered a significant diff^ence 
in teachers marks in algebra even though an algebra achievement test 
indicated no such difference. He found that women teachers tended to 
r.nfl marks than did men teachers, and boys were given signifi- 
ntly lower marks than girls regardless of whether the teacher was a 
man or woman. 

mart the results of these studies, it appears that teachers’ 

tea^hl’ c'™' Marks represent not only the 

abilitv ^ ° achievement in a subject but estimates of native 

Even in the more 

mdes frnm “ « difficult to ascertain the reliability of 

symbols ra another. Nevertheless, it is unlikely that 

Ms o T ‘‘together even if it were desirable. As sym- 

when CO?"/ “-J characteristics, marks can be very valuable 

?e teach? “ “ Ey trained observers. The sin- 

his own “Ejective tests as a check on'' 
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Relationship Between School Marks and Future Achievement 

Despite errors in specific grades, the average of all high school grades 
continue to provide the best single predictor of average grades in a 
number of colleges. Nevertheless, grades in specific high school courses, 
such as mathematics, correlate low with corresponding college grades. 
The higher correlation between average marks and success on the college 
level as contrasted to lower correlation on the high school level may be 
due to one or more of the following causes : 

1- Grades are a composite measure of ability, skill In the use of that 
ability, willingness to work, ambition, skill in impressing teachers, and 
conformity to classroom discipline. It may be that grades are more of 
an inclusive measure of grade getting aptitudes than are psychological 
tests. 

2. Both high school and college grades represent subjective judgment upon 
subtle and hidden factors; test results are objective indications of 
knowledge and other abilities or characteristics. 

3. In the process of averaging either high school or college grades, the 
over-estimations of some teachers may be balanced by the under esti- 
mations of other teachers; thus the result may be a stable and valid 
index of prediction ( 44 ). 

Because grades from different high schools can be interpreted only 
in terms of ability of the students who attend the school, utmost caution 
must be used in considering grades the indices of prediction. For exam- 
ple, there is a wide difference in the average from one high school to 
another. This was demonstrated by an investigation of over 7000 seniors 
in 50 Chicago high schools in which it was found that the mean scores 
on the American Psychological Examination varied from 65 to 220.5 
points. Admitting to the University of Chicago the upper tenth of the 
seniors in the lowest ranked schools would have reduced the scholastic 
aptitude of the freshman abilit)-.* The conclusion suggests precaution^ 
While Uiere is a definite relationship bcts^•ecn past school marks and 
present achievement, the teacher or counselor should recognize possible 
variations and errors from subject to subject and from scliool to 
school. 


■Such a ■«-idc Turiation was found in « scud, by Aaron BruinWh. ^ 
Scicaion and Counsclinj; of Students at the Univentty nf 
Provisions for the IndividusI in Collcsc Edoattnn. ‘I """ 

for A4ninisirj:itt Oncers of Ilifihtr iKtlituSioKt (1932), 
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Relationship Between Marks and Achievement Tests 
A number of studies have shown the relationship between various 
subject matter achievement tests and grades received in those subjects. 
Kohn (23) and Gates (77) found that correlations between achieve- 
ment test scores in particular subjects and class grades in that subject 
usually ranged from .42 to .70. The prediction of algebra and geometry 
grades from arithmetic tests is usually in the neighborhood of .50; 
from special aptitude tests .55; and from special aptitude and English 
comprehension combined .60 (f). 

The prediction of. class grades in a particular course from grades in 
an earlier course in the same field range from approximately .40 to .70 
in the usual school or college group. Williamson (4.5) noted a tendency 
for the accuracy of scholastic prediction from previous grades to decrease 
as one moved up the educational ladder. 

These and other studies would indicate that the mean correlation 
coefficient between achievement and school marks would range in the 
neighborhood of .50 to .55. These relationships are as high as, if not 
higher than, those which exist between grades in the same curriculum 
area. While the relationship is by no means perfect, the correlations are 
certainly high enough to warrant the use of achievement tests in evaluat- 
ing and supplementing teachers’ grades. 

Relationship Between Marks and Intelligence 

The large number of research studies conducted on these variables 
indicates the widespread interest in the topic. The purpose of such inves- 
tigations is to find data that can be used for prediction in counseling 
and guidance. Predictions of an average general scholastic achievement 
from a group verbal intelligence test is usually near .70 for elementary 
school groups but considerably lower for high school and college 
groups (2J). The median of over 100 correlations of general college 
scholarships and general mental tests was .44, according to Segel (32) 
who made an extensive review of studies on the subject. 

Durflinger (10) compiled studies concerning prediction of college 
success and found a correlation of ,52 and .475 between intelligence 
ests, content examinations, and college scholarships respectively. The 
resu ts of these various studies would indicate that the relationship 

etween intelligence and marks would range from .40 to .55. In a few 
cases some correlations may be hi^er or lower than this. In all cases 
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where intelligence or achievement test results have been combined with 
previous grade point average and correlated against grades, the resulting 
multiple correlation coefficients are higher. Thus, the use of two varia- 
bles in prediction will increase the efficiency of that prediction. 

Tests as Indicators of Achievement 
Strengths of Achievement Tests 

Notwithstanding the criticisms of teacher-constructed tests, it is 
neither possible nor desirable to eliminate them. Fortunately, standard- 
ized achievement tests correct some of the faults of teachers' tests and 
supplement well the teacher’s grades in determining the total achieve- 
ment of the child. Some of the values of these tests are: 

1. They are a valid measure of achievement. The tests are constructed 
by a subject matter specialist who searches through many textbooks, 
course outlines, and other teaching materials to select items that measure 
objectives of education. These experts know how to phrase these items 
so that they will be most useful in their measurement. 

2. Because of their objectivity they are a reliable measuring instrument; 
that is, they measure consistently from one time to another. 

3. They are accurately and objectively scored. A definite answer is re- 
quired and the method for obtaining the score is always given. This 
eliminates interests, opinions, and other subjective factors which tend 
to reduce the validity of any measuring instrument. 

4. Because the examiner is requested to follow directions precisely, they 
are easy to administer. 

5. Standardized achievement tests are the result of experimentation and 
thorough revision. 

6. The tests are accompanied by a set of either age or grade norms, use u 
and necessary for interpretation. Such norms provide a means of com- 
parison from one group of students to another, from one c ass to 
another, or from one school to another. 

The strength of achievement tests which justify their use in the ^id- 
ance program lies in the methods used in developing them, their objec- 
tivity, and the means for their interpretation. 

limitations of Achievement Tests 

The limitations of standardized achievement tests are inherent not in 
the tests themselves but rather in the ease of misinterpreting their re- 
sults. The major criticisms of any objective examination are these; 
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1. Their use frequently leads to undesirable forms of study habits; that is, 
to a memori2ing of faas ■with little regard for context. 

2. Since no opportunity is provided for elaborations in meaning, the use 
of objective tests encourage uncritical and somewhat dogmatic thinking. 

3. It is difficult to formulate a basis for judging the extent to which 
students have organized their knowledge into major units or have 
grasped relations and meaning. 

4. In many cases the instructors who prepare these examinations are not 
skilled in formulating questions of this kind. 

Many limitations in the use of standardized achievement tests have 

no relationship to the construction, validity, or reliability of the tests 

themselves. Some of these limitations are: 

1. Tests can give the teacher an inaccurate impression of the child. With- 
out realizing that the total behavior pattern has not been measured, 
some teachers may refuse to teach a child who has a low score in one 
trait. 

2. Tests are misleading in their ease of administration and interpretation. 
While classroom teachers can administer standardized tests, they often 
misinterpret the results of such tesK and disregard the manual of 
directions. 

3. Because standardized tests are often restricted to factual items to the 
exclusion of items requiring judgment and critical thinking, many vital 
aims of education are not measured at all. 

4. Standardized testing can repress teacher initiative. If the teacher’s ability 
is rneasured in terras of test results, he may often resort to drilling on 
Subject matter on which the tests are based. 

5. The use of norms has often defeated the purpose for which they were 
made. Their value lies in their means of comparing the progress of any 
given pupil or group of pupils and not in providing the goal that all 
pupils should obtain (43). 

While it should be recognized that achievement tests have both 

^engths and weaknesses, they are still valuable indices of achievement. 

When properly used, they supplement other signs of accomplishment 
^ helpful in bringing about optimum adjustment for the 


What Achievement Tests Are Available 
Kause of the large number of available achievement tests, it is im- 
possi e to describe all of them. The fields of social studies and natural 
science one account for about five hundred published tests (41)- A 
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description of selected sampling of well-constructed tests suitable for 
use in the elementary and secondary schools follows. These brief de- 
scriptions should provide some understanding of achievement tests 
along with suitable criteria for selection. 

Cooperative Achievement Tests 

A wide variety of survey and selected subject-matter tests in such 
fields as English, foreign languages, mathematics, science, and social 
studies, constitute the Cooperative Test Division’s publications. Tests 
appropriate for high school and for college students are available. 
Publishers’ catalogs list specific tests currently available. 

Reliability: Reliability is reported in terms of the standard error of 
measurement for each test. The reliability coefiicients for the ages or 
grades in question are generally above .90. 

Validity: Items for the test were selected after an analysis of text- 
books and curricula and are revised by specialists in the subject-matter 
field. Validity must be determined locally. 

l^orms: Scaled scores are provided for most of the Cooperative Tests. 
By using scaled-score norms a student’s performance can be compared 
with that of other pupils throughout the country and with his own 
achievement in other subjects if he has had typical instruction and the 
usual amount of training at the level at which the test is ordinarily given. 
Percentile ranks by grades are also available. 

Authors: Selected specialist in each subject-matter field. 

Publisher: Cooperative Test Division, 

Educational Testing Service, 

' Princeton, New Jersey 

loiva Tests of educational Development 

This battery of tests, designed as a comprehensive measure of achieve- 
ment of secondary school (last half of grade 8 through first half o 
grade 13 ) students, emphasizes functional outcomes in general education 
rather than specific subject-matter areas. The nine areas measured are: 
Understanding of Basic Social Concepts, General Background m the 
Natural Sciences, Correctness and Appropriateness of Expression, Quan- 
titative Thinking, Interpretation of Reading Materials m the Social Stu 
ies. Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural ^rmnces. 
Interpretation of Literary Materials, General Vocabulary, an ° 

Sources of Information. The complete lest batlety edition is rented; the 
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rental fee covering the scoring and preparation of individual student 
profiles. Each test is also available on a purchase basis as a separate 
booklet with hand-scored answer pads or machine-scored answer sheets. 

Reliability: According to the manual the reliability of each of the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development is approximately .91 for a 
representative sample of students in a single grade. 

Validity: Substantial correlations were found between average school 
marks and test scores for students in various grades in high school. The 
manual also states: "Scores on individual tests, in general, correlate 
more highly with marks in related subjects than does the composite 
score with average marks.” However, validity should be determined by 
each school in terms of how well the test measures the results of its own 
instruction as related to instructional objectives. 

Norms: Percentile norms are available for each semester in the grade 
covered. 

Authors: Prepared under the direction of E. F. Lindquist. 

Publisher: Science Research Associates, 

57 West Grand Avenue, 

Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

The tests are designed to measure achievement in subjects commonly 
taught in grades 1 through 8 and the first half of grade 9, Five batteries 
are available in three to five different forms. The manual discusses the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test and also contains an excellent general 
discussion of achievement testing. 

Reliability: Reliability coefficients of the various tests differ consider- 
ably, ranging from .80 to .97. Apparently the tests have satisfactory 
reliability. 

Validity, Items are drawn from representative courses of study and 
text ooks and an item analysis, based on extensive preliminary adminis- 
tration of the test, preceded the construction of the forms used in the 
testing program. As in other comparable tests, however, 
e va i ity of this battery as a measure of achievement of current 
instruction must be determined locally. 

Norms. Grade and age equivalents, modal age-grade norms, and 
percenti e ranks are available. Special norms according to locality and 
certain kinds of schools. The publisher will furnish 
additional information upon request. 
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Authors: R. D. Allen, H. H. Bixler, W. L. Connor, F. B. Graham, 
and Gertrude H. Hildreth. 

Publisher: World Book Company, 

Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 

California Achievement Test Batteries 

Three batteries are available, each composed of tests in the areas of 
reading, mathematics, and language. Each area is measured by two sub* 
tests. The reliability of each of these sub-tests, however, is probably 
insufficient to warrant their use for individual diagnosis. Nevertheless, 
scores for each of the major areas are sufficiently reliable for general 
guidance purposes. Different batteries are available for testing achieve- 
ment in grade 1 through grade 14. 

Reliability : Reliability coefficients of .92 or above were obtained for 
each of the three area tests. Sub-tests reliability coefficients ate reported 
in the manual. 

Validity: Validity is based on the careful selection of items that repre- 
sent the most tangible and easily identifiable objectives of the curricu- 
lum. The manual states; "Scores on this test will show the mastery of 
the fundamental skills by the student in terms of grade placement and 
percentiles achieved by the population used in standardizing these 
tests.” 

Norms: Grade-age and percentile norms are provided in the manual. 

Authors: E. W. Tiegs and W. W. Clark, 

Publisher: California Test Bureau, 

5916 Hollywood Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, California. 


Stanford Achievement Test 

These tests are a measure of subject-matter achievement in grades 
two through nine. Three batteries, each covering approximately three 
grades, are available with five erjuivalent forms. 

Reliability: Reliability coeffidents range from .96 and above for single 
grade levels for the various batteries. Although some individual tests 
are not as reliable as the battery of which they are a part, their reliability 
appears to be satisfactory for giudance purposes. ^ 

Valitlily: Items were selected to indude the important elements in 
each subject-matter field of the modern curriculum. An extensive sta 
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tical evaluation of a large number of varied items was made before the 
test was standardized. Each local school should determine the validity 
of this test as it applies to its own curriculum. 

Norms: Two types of grade equivalent norms are available: 
(1) norms based on groups from which accelerated and retarded pupils 
have been removed, and (2) traditional norms based on all students 
in the population tested. 

Authors: T. L. Kelley, G. M. Ruch, L. M. Terman, R. Madden, 
and E. F. Gardner. 

Publisher: World Book Company, 

Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York. 

When Should Achievement Tests Be Given? 

Many practical problems arise when attempts are made to measure 
achievement. How often should achievement tests be given? Should 
they be given at the beginning of the year or at the end of the year? 
Should a test be given to everybody or to a certain group? These are 
some of the questions which should be answered before any testing 
program is initiated. 

No one set of rules for giving achievement tests will satisfy all 
situations. The time for administering the tests will depend upon the 
purposes for which they are given. If the achievement measure is to be 
used for evaluation, the logical time for the test would be at the end of 
the year. On the other hand, if the purpose is diagnostic, it may be more 
helpful to give it at the beginning of the academic year. 

Some general agreement exists that achievement tests should be given 
to all pupils at each of the major levels of educational attainment. This 
requires the administering of an achievement battery during the primary 
grades, intermediate grades, junior high school, and high school. Ac- 
cordingly, proposed achievement testing program should include tests 
at the third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth grades. Other tests of achievement 
may be administered to individuals as the need arises. 

Practical Uses of Achievement Test Results 

At the beginning of this chapter we noted some of the general pur- 
poses of achievement measurement. In this section we shall be con- 
cerned with more specific uses of achievement test results by adminis- 
trators, teachers, and counselors. 
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Administrator Uses 

The administrator may use achievement test results for; 

1. Planning of curricular revision. Tyler (42) in pointing up some of 
the values of achievement tests in curricular construction, suggests that 
achievement tests can be used in: 

(a) determining how well students are achieving educational objec- 
tives; this should help the administrator clarify school objectives; 

(b) helping discover the type of learning experiences most valuable 
in obtaining the objectives; 

(c) helping decide the organization of those learning experiences; and 

(d) helping evaluate in order to revise and improve the continuing 
phases of curriculum building. 

2. Grouping pupils to facilitate instructions within the class by decreasing 
of individual differences. 

3. Helping to initiate instruaional and remedial programs. 

4. Making a contribution to in-service teachers by assisting the school staff 
to get a better understanding of the needs of pupils with whom they 
are concerned. 

5. Using the results of achievement tests in interpreting the school pro- 
gram to the community by; 

(a) aiding parents to recognize the strength and weaknesses of their 
child; 

(b) urging parents to use this knowledge in directing their child 
toward obtainable objeaives; 

(c) influencing parents to withdraw pressures from impossible or 
undesirable objeaives; 

(d) helping parents to recognize the value of parent-school coopera- 
tion regarding the child (J5). 

Teacher Uses 

The teacher has the greatest responsibility in the use of achievement 
test results because he is in such close touch with the diild. The teacher 
can use the results of achievement tests for (28) : 

1- understanding the range of abilities in achievement in his classroom, 

2. scleaing materials of appropriateness for this range of abilities and 
achievement; 

3. organization of groups for each of the activities of the class; 

4. locating certain difficulties which indicate the need for drill and added 
emphasis; and 
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5. identifying children whose differences from the group will require 
special study, e.g., an under-achiever. 

In addition, the teacher may employ achievement tests to determine 
the probable level of accomplishment of a child in a special subject area; 
to check the development or growth of a pupil during the school year ; 
or to study the test result as a basis for discovering better methods of 
teaching (P) . 

Counselor Uses 

As the key individual in the entire guidance program, the counselor 
should be able to make maximum use of achievement tests. Some of 
these uses are: 

1. Diagnosing pupils’ strengths and weaknesses so that counseling may 
be beneficial in regard to (29): 

(a) choice and placement in curriculum and courses 

(b) a better understanding of the individual’s academic program and 
school adjustment 

(c) making a mote adequate long term educational and vocational 
plan 

(d) helping the pupils in job placement whereby they will have the 
best chance of success 

(e) aiding an individual to determine whether he should choose 
college or other programs of adjustment training. 

2. Helping to place new students just entering the school system. The 
counselor should transfer such material to other schools when pupils 
leave. 

3. Assisting the counselor to converse with teachers about individual 
pupils. 

4. Providing data for case studies. 

5. Using test results in repotting information to colleges and prospective 
employers. 

Caution tn the Use of Achievement Test Resutls 

It is imperative to remember that any test represents but a sampling 
o t ® fot possible performance of the individual. Often this sampling 
should, therefore, be observed with caution. Some 

ot these cautions are: 

1. Errors of measurement may invalidate a test score. 

e scores of some inventories (personality and others) may not be 
as valid as those secured from other tests. 
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3. Ic is frequently more appropriate to compare a student’s attainment 
with his own ability than to compare him with another. 

4. AH test data should be regarded as confidential. Good professional 
judgment, sincerity, and tact should prevail in the interpretation of all 
test results. 

Observation as an Indication of Achievement 
In our discussion thus far we have considered school marks and tests 
as media for determining pupil achievement. Teachers are well aware 
that in many cases they can judge the achievement level of the pupil 
without access to tests. That a more accurate picture of the pupils’ 
achievement can be obtained, every teacher should be concerned with 
the improvement of his observations and his method of recording them, 
Strang ( 3 ^) suggests the following kinds of behavior that may be 
observed in the classroom as indicative of ability and achievement; 

1. Rapidity with which students comprehend printed material. 

2. Rapidity, accuracy, and expression in oral reading. The teacher should 
note the vocabulary, ability to think intelligently about what is read, 
and indications of weaknesses and strengths in other subjects. 

3. Kind and number of questions asked. Notes should be taken of the 
relevance of the questions to the discussion, originality of questions, 
and indications of whether the student comprehended the salient points 
of the discussion, 

4. The student’s eagerness to answer many questions or the tendency to 
answer only when called upon. 

5. An indication of any deficiency oT one or more skills when compared 
with other students in the class. 

Although these observations are often used in determining school 
marks, a record is kept less frequently. Inasmuch as teachers forget the 
details of observation, the maximum usefulness of anecdotal observa* 
tions remain unrealized. It is imperative, therefore, that some method 
be devised for recording and filing them. Anecdotal observations, tests, 
and school marks are inter-independent factors in measuring achieve- 
ment ; all contribute to the total picture of the total achievement of the 
chHd. 

'^yho Should Gather Indices of Achievement? 

The responsibilities of the administrator, teacher, and counselor will 
be discussed in this section. 
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ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSIBILITIES 

In the administrator of the school is found the necessary leadership 
for assembling and interpreting achievement data. Through his initia- 
tive, funds are provided for purchasing the tests, for administering them, 
for scoring, and for interpreting the results. 

With good administration the sdiool should have an adequate record 
system to include school marks, achievement test scores, anecdotal be- 
havioral descriptions ; in fact, all possible data which indicate growth (or 
lack of growth) for each student. Through the administrator’s encour- 
agement, teachers continuously evaluate their method of marking. In 
summary, the administrator's responsibility is mainly concerned with 
providing leadership, funds, and the opportunity for gathering, record- 
ing, and disseminating achievement data. 

TEACHER RESPONSIBILITIES 

The responsibility for giving, scoring, and recording group tests 
usually lies with the classroom teacher. With the counselor, who fre- 
quently serves as an advisor, teachers may meet in groups to receive 
training for these tasks. 

Because it is his responsibility in most schools to devise school marks 
for each of his pupils, the teacher should use every possible medium 
to facilitate the marking system. The more accurate and meaningful the 
formal or informal observation, the more useful it will be in assisting 
both pupil and teacher. 

COUNSELOR RESPONSIBILITIES 

The counselor's role in achievement testing lies in his responsibility 
tor the entire testing program of the school. It is he who gives advice 
m se ecting the tests, who assists teachers to administer the tests, who 
provi es his services in the interpretation of results. In many cases the 
counse or may be responsible for recording the test results on the 
^ ent s record and making an anal)rsis of the scores for future counsel- 
ing or curriculum revision. 

The counselor should not have to spend his time to record school 
marks or observation data. On the other hand, much of his time should 
e a sor e in the interpretation and use of that data. The effectiveness 
o w ic ata are employed for student adjustment will depend pri- 
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marily upon the counselor’s ability to interpret and disseminate such 
information. 

Summary 

Essential to both education and guidance are well-constructed instru- 
ments of measurements to determine the degree to which objectives are 
being realized. A second purpose of achievement measurement is the 
diagnostic purpose in which the teacher and guidance worker can 
determine the strength and weakness of each student. With this knowl- 
edge the guidance worker can counsel a student in areas where he has 
the best chance of succeeding and assist him to plan to take additional 
training in those areas where deficiencies appear. A third purpose of 
achievement measurement is to provide data from which can be made 
predictions of future achievement. The use of prediction scales can pro- 
vide a means of placing students within an appropriate curriculum. 

Traditionally, the symbol of school achievement has been the teacher’s 
mark. The numerous studies made of teachers’ marks indicate that 
marks are neither very reliable nor valid. Nevertheless, they will prob- 
ably continue to be the most frequently lised symbols of achievement 
because they represent the best judgment of teachers who supposedly 
know the child’s ability, effort, interest, attitude, and neatness, as well 
as what he has learned. If teachers arc properly trained, marks can be 
very valuable as a series of estimates, providing they are given by several 
people who have taught the student. Overestimates of some teachers, 
for example, may be balanced by the underestimates of other teachers. 

One way to improve the reliability and validity of teachers marks 
is to base them largely on the results of standardized achievement tests, 
providing such tests have been constructed or chosen in terms of what 
teachers have decided should be learned. Standardized achievement tests, 
however, do not measure many of the vital aims of education, and other 
more subjective instruments of evaluation must also be emplopd bj 
teachers. When used with discretion they support other indices of 
achievement and can be very helpful in bringing about optimum adjust- 
ment for the student. . 

Achievement tests are given to ser\-e definite purposes. For example, 
if the achievement measure is to be for evaluation purposes, the 
time to give the test would be at the end of the year. Howe^'cr, i ic 
purpose of achievement measurement is diagnostic, it may be more le p 
ful to give the test at the beginning of the year. If guidance is a purpose 
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of the test, then it could be either administered at the beginning or at 
the end of the year depending upon the specific use for which it is 
intended. 

Of the more practical uses of the achievement test, the following 
examples were listed: (1) planning of curricular revision, (2) grouping 
pupils for instruction (especially within the classroom), (3) planning 
a remedial program, (4) providing a medium for in-service training of 
teachers, (5) interpreting the school program to the community, 
(6) selecting material and school activities to fit the student, (7) coun- 
seling students in making choices, (8) placing the student in a voca- 
tion, (9) helping the student to choose a school for further education. 

An achievement test can sample only a part or parts of total behavior 
of the individual. Good judgment, sincerity, and tact should, therefore, 
prevail in all interpretation of test results. Observations, tests, and school 
marks are not independent factors in measuring the student’s endeavors 
but should be used as supplements to each other in acquiring an evalua- 
tion of his total achievement. 

The administrator should provide financial means, leadership in 
gathering achievement measures, an adequate record system of test 
results, and an opportunity to disseminate and interpret test data. The 
teacher should become skilled in giving, scoring, and recording achieve- 
ment tests. It is also the teacher’s responsibility to supplement test data, 
to assist in the selection of the test, and to give assistance in administra- 
tion and interpretation. The extent to which the data gathered will 
benefit student adjustment will depend upon the skill of the counselor. 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Measurement of Aptitudes 


What Is an Aptitude ? 

”SALLY is a natural bom artist/’ "Johnny has a talent 
for drawing," "Mary has a gift for music/’ "Tommy is a genius at 
mechanics" ate frequent phrases in our conversations. Such statements 
imply that each of the students has a particular gift or talent that is not 
common to all people. These gifts are usually referred to as aptitudes 
and play a very important role in the development of the child. If these 
traits can be defined adequately, and measured accurately, then the 
teacher, counselor, and administrator can help provide an environment 
which will foster the maximum development of such talents. 

Much confusion exists concerning the definition of an aptitude. The 
discord apparently centers around two concepts. First, is an aptitude 
acquired or inborn? and second, is it a single unitary trait or a com- 
bination of traits? Bingham prepared a definition of aptitude for 
Warren’s Dkfsonary of Psychology {53) which states, "Aptitude— a 
condition or set of characteristics regarded as symptomatic of an indi- 
M ual s ability to acquire with training some (usually specified) knowl- 
e ge, skill, or set of responses such as the ability to speak a language, to 
pro uce music, etc. This defi nition implies that an aptitude is not a uni- 
tratf s, a qd the specificity of the traits, may 
one aptitude to anothpr The question of whether an 
apt itu e is ^ acquired or inborn is not specifically stated, but one might 
^ assume that it is an unlearned potential for acquiring a trait with learn- 
ing. However, Bingham further clarifies this when he says (P) : 
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for measurement, then they can be of tremendous value in guidance and 
counseling. In the next section we should like to discuss several types 
of classification that have been used in aptitude measurement. 

Classification of Aptitudes 

So that a systematic approach can be used in guiding pupils into 
those areas where they have the greatest chance for success, it is often 
necessary to categorize traits or aptitudes that are related to success in 
certain occupations. Because there are approximately 40,000 named 
occupations in the United States, it would be impossible for a counselor 
to know each distinguishing mark for each occupation. Therefore, the 
concept of job families has been developed. A job family is a group 
of related occupations that require similar aptitudes and abilities for 
their successful pursuance. Classifying occupations in terms of the 
aptitudes necessary for successful performance provides an adequate 
base for effective counseling. 

Since the 1920’s there has been a growing recognition of the need 
for measures of intelligence that included many aspects. The research 
and theories of Thorndike, Kelley, Spearman, Thurstone, and others 
have made us increasingly aware that so-called intelligence is not a 
unitary trait, but a combination of many traits found in varying degrees 
in different individuals. Kelley (23) used factor analysis in an early 
attempt to determine the number of aptitudes and concluded that they 
could be classified as verbal, numerical, spatial, motor, musical, social, 
and mechanical. Since that time several studies have been conducted 
with the most extensive work being done by Thurstone at Chicago. 
He used factor analysis to develop a series of tests designed to be more 
nearly pure or homogeneous measures of such talents as verbal 
facility, perceptual abilities, memory, and inductive ability. Thurstone 
named these traits "primary abilities" because he believed them to be 
fairly independent of each other and to compose some of the basic 
elements of abstract intelligence. Since Thurstone’s work, other factor 
analysis studies have been made using a wider variety of tests. The table 
on page 197 presents a comparison of two studies with Thurstone’s 
original work. 

The impressive thing to be noted is that as better and more refined 
measures become available, the greater the number of aptitudes that are 
discovered. This suggests that additional aptitudes will be identified as 
greater precision instruments become available. While the table on 
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The Expanding List of Primary Abiuties 


Thufjtone 

USES {Shartle, 


1938 {51) 

1945) {41) 

A. A. F. (Guilford, 1947) (19) 

Spaual 

Spatial 

Spatial Relations I 


Spatial Relations II 

(Right-Left Discrimination) 
Spatial Relations III 
(Unknown) 


Visualization 
Mechanical Experience 


Perceptual Speed 

Symbol Perception 

Perceptual Speed 

Number 

Spatial Perception 

Length Estimation 

Numerical 

Numerical 

Mathematical Background 

Verbal Relations 

Verbal 

Verbal 

Word Forms 

Memory Span 


Paired Associates Memory 
Visual Memory 
PinurcAVord Memory 

Induaion 

Reasoning or 

Intelligence 

General Reasoning 

Analogic Reasoning 

Deduaion Logic 

Speed 

Sequential Reasoning 
Judgment 

Planning 

Simple Integration 

Complex Integration 
Adaptive Integration 
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Aptitudes or Ability 
Description 


Levels 


Occupational Outlets 


Academic: The ability to 
understand and manage 
ideas and symbols. 


Professional, semi- 
professional, and 
executive occupa- 
tions 


Lawyers, college president, 
president of a large man- 
ufacturing concern, exec- 
utive of a moderately 
large business, veterinary 
doctor, high school teach- 
er 


Mechanical; Includes both 
the ability to manipulate 
concrete objects— to work 
tools and machinery and 
the materials of the phys- 
lea! world — and the abil- 
tty to deal menully with 
mechanical movements. 


Technical, clerical, 
supervisory occu- 
pations 


Skilled tradesman 
and low-grade 
clerical workers 

Semiskilled and 
unskilled occupa- 
tions 


Professional and 
higher technolog- 
ical 


Skilled tradesman, 
high level 


Minor executive (foreman, 
department head) or 
highly technical /ob 
often involving dealing 
with abstract classifica- 
tions and details, such as 
railroad clerk, some re- 
tail dealers, photogra- 
pher, telegrapher, shop 
foreman, stenographer 

Auto mechanic, stationary 
engineer, file clerk, typ- 
ist 

Packer in factory, operative 
in factory (operates ma- 
chines but does not un- 
derstand principles and 
is unable to repair or set 
up the machine), lowest 
grades of clerical work 
(number sorter, delivery- 
man), routine manual 
work under supervision 
requiring no skill or 
technical knowledge 
(day laborer, railroad 
section hand, etc.) 

Inventive mechanical 
genius, machine designer, 
mechanical engineer, 
master mechanic, tool- 
maker, civil engineer, 
electrical engineer 

Draftsman, engraver, gen- 
eral auto mechanic, 
bricklayer 
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Aptitudes or Ability 
Description 


Levels 


Occupational Outlets 


Ability to deal with two- 
and three-dimensional 
space problems appears 
to be basic. 


Skilled tradesman, 
low level 

Semiskilled and 
unskilled 


Boilermaker, tire repairer, 
cobbler 

Telephone operator, wrap- 
per, bench assembly 
worker, day laborer, 
street sweeper 


Social intelligence: The Persuasive 

ability to understand and 
manage people — to att 
wisely in human rela- 
tions 

Administrative 


Business contact 
and service 


Rank-and-file 
workers and 
non-sodal 
occupations 


Clerical: The ability to do Professional and 
rapidly and accurately de- higher technical 
Mil work such as check- 
ing, measuring, classify- 
ing, computing, record- Technical 
•ng, proofreading, and 
similar activities. 

Routine level 


Non-clerial 


Politician, life insurance 
salesman, bond salesman, 
minister, social service 
worker 

Executive, factory manager, 
foreman, las^yer, physi- 
dan, secretary, corre- 
spondence clerk 

Sales clerk, information 
clerk, hotel clerk, theater 
usher, telephone sales- 
man, demonstrator 

Day laborer, factory 
worker, office clerk, 
watchmaker, book- 
keeper, night watchman, 
madiematician, technical 
laboratory research 
worker 

Accountant, actuary, statis- 
tician, seaetary, bank 
teller 

Bookkeeper, stenographer, 
calculating machine 
operator, railway mail 
clerk 

File clerk, office mail 
clerk, mimeograph opera- 
tor, retail sales clerk, 
messenger 

Plumber, aviation mechanic 
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Aptitudes or Ability 
Description 


Levels 


Occupational Outlets 


Musical: The capacity to 
sense sounds, to image 
these sounds in repro- 
ductive and creative im- 
agination, to be aroused 
by them emotionally, to 
be capable of sustained 
thinking in terms of 
these experiences, and, 
ordinarily, to give some 
form of expression in 
musical performance or 
in creative music. 


Creative and 
interpretive and 
higher profes- 
sional 


Technical and 
lower 

professional 


Composer, concert artist, 
symphony conductor, 
soloist in symphony or- 
chestra, direaor of 
famous choir, teacher in 
conservatory or in uni- 
versity 

Arranger of music, 

music critic, player in 
dance orchestra, music 
teacher (in grade or high 
school) 


General and 
mechanical 


Retail dealer in music, 
clerk in a music store, 
repairman of musical 
instruments, instrument 
tester in a factory 


Noo-musical 

Artistic; The capacity to 
create fotms of attUtic 
merit and the capacity to 
recognize the compata- 
tive merits of forms al- 
ready created. 


Oafts and mechan- 
ical art work 


Professional 


Commercial art 
work 


Lawyer, day laborer 

Sculptor, artist, etcher, 
architect, teacher in aii 
institute or university 
art department 

Magazine illustrator, 

interior decorator, cloth- 
ing designer, Undscape 
gardener, advertising 
layout work 

Potter, draftsman, weaver, 
sign and poster painter 


Non-arristic 


Physical: The ability to 
control bodily agility 
movements by use of 
large and small muscle 
groups usually involving 
an element of gross 
strength in such a way 
that bodily movements 


Professional adilete 


Lawyer, bookkeeper, 
paperhanger, house 
painter 

Professional baseball 

player, professional foot- 
ball player, outstanding 
billiard player, ballet 
dancer, gymnast, ship 
rigger, sreeple/ack, struc- 
tural steel worker 
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Aptitudes or Ability 
Description 

Levels 

Occupational Outlets 

are closely synchronized, 
eCBcient, and rapid. 

High-level 
physical work 

Chauffeur of taxi or bus, 
electrician, railroad fire- 
man, fire fighter, line- 
man, machinist, oil-well 
driller, plumber, farm 
hand, sawmill worker, 
truck driver, policeman 


Physically aatve 
types of work 

Paperhanger, stock clerk, 
dairy hand, gardener 


Non-physical, 

sedentary 

Lawyer, bookkeeper, inter- 
viewer, power sewing 
machine operator 


in them. Such a classification has been attempted by a group of psychol- 
ogists and has recently been revised (36) . They point out that it is 
impossible to validate ability ratings empirically for all the available 
occupations today; therefore, they used the pooled judgments of a group 
of psychologists to identify seven basic aptitudes. These psychologists 
rated 432 occupations according to the amount of each of the basic 
aptitudes necessary for success in them. The Minnesota Occupational 
Rating Scales have been used since 1941 and have contributed greatly 
in assisting the counselor to identify occupational requirements. The 
revision of the scales include the classifications given on pages 198-201 
(5(J;18-23). ^ , 

It is not our purpose to discuss all the aptitudes and all the met o s 
used for measuring them. We should like to refer, however, to aptitudes 
most frequently considered in guidance programs, especially those that 
have been amenable to measurement ; namely, the scholastic^jnechani ga , 
a nd cleric al. I t is appropriate at.thi s time tn emphnsiae that a var i e ty o 
s ources of information rptnlhs are necessary to d iscnver 

aptitudes nf ^ This will Provide a precautio_n ^a ia 5t exte nding 

beyond the boundaries of current measuring instruments. 

Scholastic Aptitude 

^^hat Is It? 

Various terms are used interchangeably to designate this 
aptitude: among them are intelligence, academic ability, an ^ 

ability. Intelligence, as explained in foregoing paragrap s, 
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single unitary factor but a complex of several abilities. For the past 
fifty years psychologists have been attempting to define and determine 
theoretically the composition of intelligence. Garrett {18) defines in- 
telligence as . . the abilities demanded in the solution of problems 
which require the comprehension and use of symbols." In this definition 
it is recognized that intelligence is a multitrait and is concerned with the 
individual's ability to manage abstract learnings, Stoddard (4.5) offers 
a further breakdown of the concept by describing the activities that are 
involved. Thus, ‘'Intelligence is the ability to undertake activities that 
are characterized by (1) difficulty, (2) complexity, (3) abstractness, 
(4) economy, (5) adaptiveness to a goal, (6) social value, and (7) the 
emergence of originals ; and to maintain such activities under conditions 
that demand a concentration of energy and a resistance to emotional 
forces.” Both of these definitions recognize the multiplicity of abilities 
and deal with concepts that ace of an abstract nature. 

From a practical standpoint we should like to limit our discussion 
to the concept that s cholastic aptitude is the ability to lear n in a Khool 
situation. P rimarily this includes the ability to manage ideas, concepts^ 
s ymbols from books . The guidance worker is concerned with the 
m easurement of scholasHr flpiihid«> in order to help the student, select 
both a curriculum an^ gvtra cu ffirnUr j^ ppmpriate for lum . The 

teacher is concerned with a knowledge of this aptitude for t he purpose 
oLproviding meaningful activities to the student. B ecause intelligence 
i s composed of a multiplicity of abilities, no school staff membe r should 
label a student as pnt-p niiaiiy potentially successful when 

ju dgment is based on a total score or on the basis of informatio n from 
a single trait. 

Practice preceded theory in the field of intelligence testing. In 1904 
the Minister of Public Instruction in France was interested in finding 

wpYs nf te a rhinv the fgeble-mindpH Binet, a psycholo- 

g ist, and T tSim'ini tv physj ^jan, were^ asked to devise a test that would 
i ^nhfy snrh rhilHr j ?Q . Bin ^ prepargd a test containing carefully s elected 
problem sitniit4f^nf r nidd * hp amiraiely scored.. He published his 
first scale with Simon in _^90^. revised it in IQO^ and again in 1911* 
Bir^t expressed the r^uUs of V>i«5 in terms of the age at which 
n om^ children cou|d_make an eqnivglent score. This gave rise to the 
concept o{ mental_ ape. For example, if a child earned a score on the 
test that waS' earned by the average 6-year-oId child, he was said to 
have a mental age of six even though his chronological age may have 
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been above or below that age level. Thus, the test was scaled at different 
levels of difficulty according to the mental age of the standardized group. 
In other words, certain problems were grouped at the 5 -year level, some 
at the 6-year level, some at the 7-year level, and so on. The problems 
were grouped at each age level because it was found that the average 
child at that age could successfully solve the majority of them. 

L. M. Terman of Stanford University took Binet's materials, tried 
them out on a number of American children, and in I916 published 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet tests. In 1937, after correcting and 
improving it on the basis of 20 years’ experience, Terman and Merrill 
published a revision of the earlier I916 revision. 

This very brief review of the history of the development of the 
intelligence test points out that much of the intelligence measurement 
developed out of a practical need even before much consideration was 
given to its composition. Doubtlessly, if the composition of intelligence 
had been known, much time could have been saved and many errors 
avoided, but frequently the needs of education must be satisfied before 
an adequate theory has been formulated. 


What Is the Meaning of the IQ? 

Early in the history of intelligence tests, psychologists adopted the 
practice of stating the relationship between mental age (Binet s con- 
cept) and chronological age as a ratio (45) - This ratio, invented by 
Stern, a German psychologist, gives a figure which remains relatively 
constant over a period of years. Because of this constancy one can com- 
pare individuals of different ages on an intelligence test or the^ same 
individual at different ages. Terman called this ratio the Intelligence 
Quotient (IQ) in his use of the 1916 Stanford Revision. The formula for 


IQ is IQ = 100. The multiplication by 100 eliminates 

fractions and decimals, making the IQ figure in terms of a whole ni^ 
ber. Since a peak is reached in the growth of intelligence som^ 
between the ages of 13-20, a correction has to be made in the 
logical age if an IQ in adulthood is going to be comparable to that o 
earlier ages. In other words, if mental age ceases to increase after a 
the age of 16, then a correction has to be made in the chrono og 


®gc, if the IQ is going to remain constant. 

There has been much discussion concerning the constancj 0 
One group of scholars feels that education, home backgro . 
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opportunity affect the IQ, while another group believes that the 
IQ will tend to remain relatively constant with the slight changes from 
one test to another being primarily the results of the testing situation. 
An examination of a number of studies reveals that except for tests on 
very young children the IQ does remain relatively constant when en- 
vironmental conditions remain the same, that is, when health, type 
of education, and home situation do not change markedly. When these 
conditions do change markedly then we may have a corresponding 
change in the IQ. 

With the realization of the multifactors in intelligence rather than 
a single, general intelligence, the principle of the IQ has perhaps lost 
some of its value but continues to be a highly useful concept. This is 
partially true because the idea of IQ is still firmly entrenched in the 
thinking of educational personnel and parents. Furthermore, most of the 
researchers in the area of intelligence have employed mental age and 
intelligence quotients in their studies rather than the multiplicity of 
factors that are emerging today. Professional guidance workers should 
be concerned with understanding the various factors involved in 
scholastic aptitude and attempt to gain information about students on 
each of these traits or factors. For example, if scholastic aptitude is 
composed of verbal, numerical, and spatial abilities, the guidance 
worker should evaluate each of these abilities rather than be satisfied 
with a total score. Furthermore, two individuals having the same 
scholastic aptitude total score may vary considerably on the scores for 
the various traits mentioned above, and such variance may be tre- . 
mendously important in helping that student to make an adequate 
selection of a curriculum or vocational choice.^ 

As with most psychological traits, intelligence is distributed among 
the population according to the normal probability curve. A small per- 
centage of the population possesses very high and low intelligence with 
t e majority falling in the middle. As found with the standardiaed 
group of the revised Stanford-Brnet, a distribution of the IQ with the 
percentage falling in each group is presented in the table on page 205. 

there have been many attempts to determine the minimum IQ neces- 
sary tor successfully completing certain levels of school or for success- 


eal Counrfi;„^ Malcolm MacLean, General Clint- 

detailed onald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness, for a more- 

the other various faaors involved in scholastic aptitude and ini 

the other aptitudes discussed in this chapter. 
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fully competing in the various occupations. While these are useful to 
the guidance worker as a general help, they should not be strictly 
adhered to, for there will be great variation from school to school and 
from one local situation to another. 


Distribution of IQ‘s in the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Standardization Group [B 2 ) 


IQ 

Verbal Description 

'Percentage Falling in 
Each Group (Among 2904 
subjects, ages 2^2 -IS) 

140 and above 

Very superior 

1 

120-139 

Superior 

11 

110-119 

High average 

18 

90-109 

Average 

46 

80- 89 

Low average 

15 

70- 79 

Borderline 

6 

Below 70 

Mentally defeaive 

3 


In summary, we might say that the concept of the IQ, originating 
out of the studies of Binet, is still useful in guidance, even though it is 
rapidly being replaced by the multifactor approach to intelligence. 
Guidance workers should have an understanding of both approaches. 
Furthermore, the general information concerning the distribution of 
IQ’s in the general population is essential knowledge for the counselor 
who wishes to use scholastic aptitude as a guide to assisting students. 

How Can Scholastic Aptitude Be Measured? 

To determine any psychological ability, an effective procedure is to 
permit the student to work for a time at the particular task which re- 
quires the ability in question. If successful in the actual real-life situa- 
tion, then the student would likely be successful in similar situations. 
Conversely, if he failed, he would be unlikely to succeed in the future. 
Notwithstanding this as the ideal method, it would be impossible to 
activate in terms of situations, time, energy, and money. Therefore, we 
have to seek other methods of appraising the ability of students con- 
stantly. A discussion of some of these methods follows. 

SCHOOL GRADES AS INDICATORS OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDC 

If scholastic aptitude is concerned w'ith the individual s capacit) to 
learn in school sihiations, it should indicate then that the student who re- 
vives the best grades would have the highest scholastic aptitude. 
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tunately, the simplicity of this statement is not borne out because of the 
many factors -which determine grades. Super (48:86-92), after sum- 
marizing a number of studies, concludes that there is a relationship 
between intelligence and educational achievement as revealed by the 
levels of intelligence in different curricular areas of studies. In other 
■words, there are different levels of intelligence for high school students 
who are in the college preparatory, commercial, and trade curricula.^ 
Super also observes that the correlation between intelligence tests and 
grades is not especially high, ranging from .30 to .80. These relation- 
ships are high enough to be of use when studying groups of students, 
but should be used with caution when counseling individual pupils. 
Because past academic achievement is the best single predictor of future 
scholastic achievement, the academic progress of a student provides a 
helpful index in determining his scholastic aptitude. The guidance 
worker, however, should use discretion in using this index only; it is 
ut one of many that should be used to ascertain an accurate appraisal 
of the student’s scholastic aptitude. 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF PARENT AS AN INDICATOR 
OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 

If we group individuals according to their occupations, we have also 
grouped them according to their intelligence. This results from the re- 
^ e etween intelligence, education, and occupations and illus- 

scholastic aptitude is the most important of all the 
aptitudes. The intelligence for groups of children largely corresponds 
father s occupation. This is indicated in the table on 
page 207 which shows the IQ’s of children classified according to their 
fathers occupations. ^ 

hprwPB following table indicate a positive relationship 

fathpr th ^ ‘gence of the child and the occupational status of the 
of ovprla^ worker should remember that there is a great deal 

Becauip gi'oop to another and even within a group, 

index air. ° occur it is dangerous practice to use this 

occut^ati indication of intelligence. However, when the 

occupational level of the child’s parent is known and is supplemented 

grade completS"in between the AGCT score and the highest 

Personnel ResearS wl i?, "War II. Staff, 

General’s Office "ThA a* ^ and Replacement Branch, Adjutant 

( 1945 ), 42:76(^.768 General Oasstfication Test," Psychological Bulletin 
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by other methods of determining intelligence a rather good measure of 
the scholastic aptitude of the pupil can be determined. It should never 
be used as an index by itself but in conjunction with the other tech- 
niques described here. 


Average IQ’s of Children Classified According to Fathers’ Occupation • 


Fathers’ Occupational 

Classification 

Age of child 
2-5V'2 6-9 

at time 
10-14 

of testing 
15-18 

1. Professional 

115 

115 

118 

116 

2. Semipiofessional and managerial 

112 

107 

112 

117 

3. Clerical, skilled trades and retail business 

lOS 

105 

107 

110 

4. Rural owners 

98 

95 

92 

94 

5. Semiskilled, minor clerical, minor business 

104 

105 

103 

107 

6 . Slightly skilled 

91 

100 

101 

96 

7. Day laborers, urban and rural 

94 

96 

97 

98 


“The IQ's are composite of Form L and M of the Stanford-Binet (,29) • 


teacher observation as an indicator of scholastic aptitude 
The teacher is constantly observing students in the classroom, on the 
playground, in interviews, in testing, in the halls, or in the auditori^. 
Most of these observations are incidental and are never recorded. 
However, to be of optimum value they should be summarized in the 
form of ratings, anecdotes, diaries, as described in chapter 11. W l e 
observation will contribute information concerning the scholastic apti- 
tude of a pupil that can be gained in no other way, observation is 
valid only if the observer is objective and has had experience m oos 
significant behavior from a given frame of reference. 

Some of the kinds of behavior useful for describing or pre i mg 
scholastic aptitude are suggested as follows {46) : 


Observation of Learning Abilities 
Rapidicy with which student comprehends printed material 

Rapidity, accuracy, and expression in oral reading 

(Note vocabulary, ability to think independently a ut 

Indication of ability in other subjects, as, hesitancy or failure to 

problem in arithmetic showing 

Kind and number of questions asked-rekvant to^ the discussion, 
originality, showing grasp of subjea, uivial or importan 
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Eagerness to answer many questions versus a tendency to answer only 
when called upon 

Deficiency in one or more skills as compared with the other students in 
the class 


If a teacher scientifically observes his students in these activities much 
information useful for complementing data gathered by testing can be 
obtained to provide a meaningful picture of the child’s learning capacity. 

SELF-ESTIMATES AS INDICATORS OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


Every student has an opinion of his capabilities, but too frequently 
this estimate is so biased and unrealistic, that it is useless as a measure 
of scholastic prediction. Studies pertaining to the value of self-estimates 
have been primarily concerned with college students. A brief review of 
a sample study will assist in clarifying the value of student opinion in 
determiriing the scholastic aptitude of students. 
y_reehill {17) asked 100 college freshmen to est imate their probable 
e-point average b y course areas and in general. He foun3~ 
^ betwee n expected and earned gmde-point average. 

. j ^ made of the accuracy with whi^ college freshnien 

rnn?r A P®f^Ofmance on a number of psychological tests. It was 
• . ^ ^ freshmans estimate of his abilities, knowledges, and 

m eres ts does not correspond highly with his actual possession of these 
attnbutes as measured by objective tests (.5) . 

Tlniv^*^^ (-57) selected at random 100 beginning freshmen at the 

= sif-estoate of their 
of rnrr W' ’ ' ^ self-prediction of their achievement. A coefficient 

achievem^ ’f" found between self-predictions of scholastic 

Sma e ”7 r? “Z. The relationship between self- 

Allho. oh “d fest measures of that ability was ,61. 

Itest hat f I inconclusive, they do sug- 

nique o consideration to the tech- 

If the stiidc 7'"®. appraising scholastic aptitude, 

apt tude l “ 7" ^f^'ndardiaed tests of scholastic 

aZale wl uT ««> =hident the more 

is proved by furth' Obviously, until such an assumption 

be usid w^r self-estimation should not 

negtod b c "°f b' 

neglected because of ,ts apparent subjectivity. 
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STANDARDIZED TESTS AS INDICATORS OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


Due, in large part, to the development and objectivity of measures of 
intelligence, tests are used far more extensively for determining scholas- 


tic aptitude than are any of the other techniques cited. In chapter 7 a 
number of limitations concerning the use of tests were observed. In 
order to select, administer, and use tests properly the guidance worker 
should be cognizant of these limitations. 

Hundreds of standardized tests are available and a good proportion 
of them may be classified as measures of scholastic aptitude. While there 
is a considerable variation in what they measure and how they measure 
it, we shall classify them as either (1) individual tests, or (2) group 
tests. A description of the type of tests found in these divisions follows. 
This shall be followed by illustrative scholastic aptitude tests used in 
the schools today. ■ 

Individual Tests . Individual tests require that one person be tested 
at a time. Furthermore, the individual who administers and scores the 
test needs specialized training beyond that required for the average 
classroom teaching. Because of these limiting factors, the individual 
intelligence test is not used extensively in the public schools. This is an 
unfortunate circumstance because individual intelligence tests are more 
valid than group tests. To be correct we should not use the term IQ 


unless it refers to an individual intelligence test. 

The two most commonly used individual intelligence tests are the 
Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. The historical development 
of the former has already been presented, and it should be emphasize 
that the Stanford-Binet has been more carefully standardized and vali- 
dated than any other intelligence scale. However, it is more applicable ^ 
a measure with children than adults and provides only a general intelli- 
gence score. At the present the Wechsler-Bellevue is genera lly recog- 
nized as the most valid intelligence scale tor adults, it consists of two 
parfs^ a verbal and p erformance scale, wh ich can be com ine to — n 
^ ge neral intellig ence scale. In those cases where pupils 
facility due to poor training or background score high on t e per or 
ance scale, the availability of a performance measure is 
in appraising the scholastic aptitude of the student. Unli 'e t le 
Binet, the Wechsler-Bellevue tests_an^nsed as a verbal 
ance scale rather than as just a single general intelligence • 
in most schools individual intelligence tests are given by a 
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chologist or a professionally trained counselor, all teachers should be 
aware that these tests can be used to find a more accurate appraisal of 
scholastic aptitude than can be obtained by the group tests. 

Group Tests. Because of the lack of trained personnel for administer- 
ing individual tests and the impracticability of testing only one student 
at a time, numerous group tests have been developed. For the most 
part these are paper and pencil tests that can be given to a large number 
of students at one time. 


Group tests may be characterized as “power nr ^prpd " tests depend- 
ing upon whether they are timed or untimed. Speed tests require the 
testee to finish as many problems as possible within the time limit. On 
the other hand, power tests,ranging in difficulty from the simple to the 
complex, may be taken with no lime limit. The purpose of a power test 
is to permit the student to reach the limit of his understanding without 
pressure of time. Illustrative of a power test is the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination ; while the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination is one of the most commonly used speed tests. 

Group tests may also be classified according to whether the test is a 
performance or verbal test. If the test requires the testee to have reading 
and verbal facility, then the test is designated as verbal. When a pupil 
is verbally handicapped because of poor training or a bilingual home, 
he is penalized by a verbal test and should, accordingly, be given a test 
where requirements of verbal facility are minimized. A performance 
test utilizes such materials as blocks, pictures of objects or scenes, and 
geometric forms. An example of a verbal test is the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability, while one of the best known performance 
tests is the Arthur Point Scale of Perfonnance. 


third method of classifying group tests is according to whether 
the test results are in terms of a single general intelligence score or in 
terms of a number of abilities or intelligences. With the development 
of the newer concept of intelligence, i.e., many factors rather than one, 
need for tests to measures such factors arose. The pioneer work of 
urs^e at Chicago led to the development of the Prmar'V Abiliti es 
J^This_tesUn cludes a measuremenf nf of intel ligence 

v'htrh hayg been i solated and name d. Recently the Psyc ho- 
og ica ,. Cpt _ poratio ^ h as publish ed The Differential Aptitud e Tests, and 
cien^Research AssodatK^ublishes the PrimarTMe siial-Abili’ 
these tests a te aimed at measuring the various factors that 
ompnse intelligence. ihe”trend toward this^ type of measurement is 
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demonstrated in the studies of the United States Employment Service 
under the direction of Dr. Beatrice Dvorak. Out of these studies has 
grown the General Aptitude Test Battery which utilizes the principle 
of multifactors in intelligence rather than a general intelligence score. 
This and similar batteries will be valuable in guidance, and eventually 
will replace the separately developed and validated aptitude tests in 
counseling. 

While we have used three different classifications to describe the 
various types of available group tests, many tests have the characteristics 
of two or more types. For example, the Differential Aptitude Test is 
a multifactor test, timed, and both verbal and performance. The efficient 
guidance worker will become thoroughly acquainted with the various 
types of tests, their contents, principles of administration and scoring, 
and possess a working knowledge of the results of research related to 
them. Finally, the professional worker will evaluate the scholastic apti- 
tude of each pupil in terms of all the information gained by the various 
techniques described in foregoing pages. 

Because of the importance of tests and the frequency of their use, 
we should like to present a brief description of selected scholastic apti- 
tude group tests currently available. 


Examples of Tests 3 

Kuhlmann- Anderson Intelligence Tests by F. Kuhlmann and R. G. Ander- 
son (6th ed., 1952), These tests measure scholastic aptitude from kinder- 
garten through grade 12 and maturity. There are separate test booklets 
for each grade from kindergarten through grade 6, a single booklet for 
grades 7 and 8, and a single booklet beginning with grade 9 and extend- 
ing through high school and maturity. The booklets are designated by 
letters rather than by grade labels. Available from Personal Press, 
Inc. 

California Shorf^Form Tests of Mental Maturity by E. T. Sullivan, 
W. W. Clark, and E. W. Tiegs (1951 ed.). These tests measure 
scholastic aptitude from kindergarten through maturity. Five boo ' ets 
are avadable as follows; preprimary, for kindergarten and grade 1; 
primary, for grade 1 through grade 3; elementary, for grade A t roug 
grade 8; intermediate, for grade 7 through grade 10; and advanced, or 
grade 9 through adulthood. Available from the California Test Bureau. 
Los Angeles, California. . , 

® The examples here are representative of the many available *‘*°J^*y 
t«ts. For further information see Oscar Boros, Mental Measurement Yearbao 
«uid the various test manuals published by the testing bureaus. 
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frequently interrelated with mechanical aptitude and must be considered 
when appraising it. Such traits as general intelligence, temperament, 
physique, and various attitudes of the pupil play an important role in 
the appraisal. Although research in the mechanical field has not isolated 
all the elements comprising '‘mechanical” ability, there appear to be 
three reasonably distinct components (S/1). The first and probably the 
most important trait is the capacity which includes the elements of 
s patial perception and imagination. , High degrees of this component are 
characteristic of engineers and physical scientists. 

A second aspect of m echanical aptitude is that of manual dexterity 
in volving precision of muscu l;ir ^ lack of such ability can 

be observed in those individuals injured at birth, who thus are unable 
to perform simple tasks such as brushing the teeth or combing the hair. 
A high degree of mechanical aptitude is possessed by individuals profi- 
cient in machine shop work, auto mechanics, and electrical appliance 
repair. 

A fhirrl qp|iiifiriny iTmiiiti of the comb ined motor abiliti es 

o fijtrength. sp eed of moveme nt, and endurance. T his variable is difficult 
to regard armechanical m nature but is frequently utilized in the un- 
skilled occupations, particularly those concerned with the movement of 
materials. Mechanical occupations require all three components in vary- 
ing amounts. Many occupations commonly considered outside of the 
“mechanical field,” playing a musical instrument for an example, require 
^ degree of mechanical ability. The problem of the guidance worker, 
then, is to estimate the various component of mechanical aptitude of 
the individual and to compare the traits present with possible occupa- 
tional outlets. 


How Can Mechanical Aptitude Be Measured? 

Many sources of information should be sampled before making a 
judgment of the mechanical ability of the student. Numerous areas may 
provide information to determine the mechanical aptitude of the stu en . 
Indication of the mechanical ability of the student can frequent y 
observed in the work experience at mechanical jobs. Part-time wor - ^ 
an auto mechanic’s helper, service station attendant, or in t e ui 
mg construction trades, provides a "try-out course ^ in ° 

Interest and ability. The alert counselor will use observation at par - 1 
jobs as a means of providing an additional index for mec am 

aptihide. 
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-^ The pupil’s performanre in school si ihif' i i'S fhif invnivr mfrh anical 

provides a second method for estimating m echanical aptitude- His 
grades in wood shop, auto mechanics, vocational agriculture, mechanical 
drawing, and radio courses all provide samples of work requiring me- 
chanical ability. Performance in such academic courses as mathematics, 
physics, and other science courses must be above average for students 
expecting to piusue professional training in the mechanical field. In fact, 
a primary prerequisite of prospective engineers or physicists is high 
academic ability. 

A third index of mechanical ability is the choice of hobbies . If a stu- 
dent likes to ^ild model airplanes^ to operate a fix-it shop for bicycles, 
or employ himself in a miniature wood shop, then mechanical aptitude 
is indicated. While the pursuance of a hobby involves an interest and 
interests do not always include ability, it is unlikely that the hobby will 
be continued if ability is missing. When this index is combined with the 
other measures discussed above, the counselor makes a more accurate 
judgment. 

Closely associated with the techniques described are the stated and 
measured interests of the student. If a pupil professes an interest in 
mechanical work and there also appears to be a sustained interest in this 
field, then there is likely to be some degree of ability supporting the 
interest. Although research has taught us to be cautious in interpreting 
any stated or measured interest as an indication of aptitude, the sustained 
interests in any area should not be ignored. 

Another method for appraising mechanical aptitude is the standard- 
ized mechanical tests. Although there ate wide variations in these tests, 
they can be classified primarily into two groups: (1) paper and pencil 
tests, and ( 2 ) performancS'lests with apparatus. 

Paper and pencil tests can be used to measure a variety of levels of 
mechanical ability. The most common type, that is, measure of mechani- 
cal information, is based on the assumption that a person who is me- 
^anically inclined will acquire more information of a mechanical nature 
in t e course of his development than one who is not so mechanically 
mm ed. Another type is the mechanical comprehension type which 
attempts to determine if the testee knows how various mechanical devices 
wor . Mere knowledge of mechanical information is insufficient to meas- 
ure certain levels of mechanical aptitude, but the application of that 
in omalion is vital. Tests requiring the ability to deal with spatial 
re ations ips is a third type of paper and pencil measurement. Tests of 
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this nature are closely related to mechanical aptitude and, if of sufficient 
length, show some relationship to intelligence and to school grades in 
courses requiting mechanical ability. We should recognize that for a test 
to be valid for measuring mechanical aptitude, it should show low inter- 
correlation with intelligence and other aptitude tests and a high correla- 
tion with a aiterion of mechanical ability such as judgment of work 
done in mechanical jobs. Apparently the trsit of spstial perception is 
involved in both academic and mechanical ability. 

The mechanical ability performance tests usually include such tests 
as assembly, spatial form boards, cube and block constructions, and 
puzzle boxes. Such measures generally include mechanical devices which 
require the testee to assemble or place them in a certain manner in the 
shortest period of time. One distinct disadvantage of such tests is that 
they are usually individually administered, thus requiring a large block 
of time. Consequently, they may have very limited use in the public 
school guidance program. 

How Good Are Mechanical Tests? 

The effectiveness of a test can be determined through correlations with 
vocational success, school success, or success in a course. If the correlation 
is high then the predictive value of the test (for that particular criterion) 
is said to be high. 

Thorndike (50) and his associates tested 2000 school children with 
the Stenquist Assembly Test for boys and the I. E. R. Assembly Tests 
for girls. Some years later a large number of these students were inter- 
viewed and various measures of vocational success, such as earnings, 
levels of work, number of changes in employer, w’ere obtained. When 
these measures were correlated with the tests the resulting coefficients 
were very low; thus it appeared that mechanical tests were of little 
value in predicting vocational success. It is difficult to determine 
whether the low correlations were due to inadequacies of the tests or the 
inadequacies of establishing a criterion for vocational success. A combi- 
nation of both is probably the more accurate; however, such a study does 
bring to a focus the difficulty in finding an appropriate criterion for 
vocational success. 

Numerous studies have shown the relationship between tests of me- 
chanical ability and various measxires of engineering school success. This 
area has probably been most explored because of the nature and length 
of an engineer's training plus the fact that mechanical ability is usually 
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regarded as an important qualification for the engineer. Correlations 
from such studies vary from .21 to .73. In general, data from these 
studies indicate a significant relationship between tests involving spatial 
relationships or comprehension of basic mechanical principles and 
achievement in engineering studies (47:34-36). Thus mechanical apti- 
tude tests can be helpful in evaluating a student’s possible potentiality 
for courses involving spatial perception, but for indices of possible gen- 
eral achievement these tests have limited value. 

A number of studies have also been conducted to show the relation- 
ship between mechanical tests and success in dental schools. The corre- 
lations vary from very low to moderately high. As a whole, such 
coefficients are high enough to constitute a fairly reliable basis for 
estimating an individual’s chances for successfully completing dental 
training providing he has the other academic abilities (47:92-95). 

Research in this area once more affirms the need for caution; the re- 
sults of tests of mechanical aptitude should never be considered alone. 
However, when combined with work experience, grades in school 
courses involving mechanical skill, hobbies, and interests, the counselor 
can feel more secure in providing adequate guidance in helping the 
student to pursue a mechanical objective. 


Examples of MECHANtCAL Aptitude Tests s 


DETROIT MECHANICAL APTITUDE EXAMINATION 


Author— H. J. Baker. P. H. Voclker. and A. C Crockett 
Publisher, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111. 

Norms from 7-22 years, boys and girls 
Forms: 1 form 

Group, piper and pencil test, takes 30 to 40 minutes 
cliaWity. Retest after six weeks gave reliability coefficient of .90; 
CQ ^ienis . fgr t he_jub-tests ranged from .57 to .88. (N -259 pupils.) 

Nq correlations with shop g rades or other indices p f mechanical 
a ijtyjUfi-repQUfid- Correlation of the first edition (1929) with such an 
index svas .64. 

Standardizaiion Group: 10.000 pupils, representing largely an unseleeted 
popu ation of eighth and ninth grade students. Letter ratings, and age 


.nwf ^ the model for the desciipiion of the mechanical 

up to follow, but changes have been made to bring the material 
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norms given for total score, sub-test scores, and for sub-test groups of 
motor, visual imagery, and mechanical information tests. Separate 
norms for boys and girls were not considered necessary. 

MACQUARRIE TEST FOR MECHANICAL ABILITy 

Author — T. W. MacQuarrie 
Publisher, California Test Bureau 
Grades 7 to adult 
Forms: 1 

Paper and pencil group test, takes about 30 minutes 

Reliability: Correlations for repetition of tests reported as high as .90. 

Considerable individual variability is possible, however. 

Validity: Correlation with teachers’ estimates as high as .48; correlation 
with shop project rating from .32 to .81. 

Standardization Group; School population varying in age from 10 to 20 
years. 

MECHANICAL COMPREHENSION TEST 

Author — G. K. Bennett 

Publisher, The Psychological Corporation 

High School and above 

Forms: Form AA, BB, CC Wl (the mechanical reasoning test of the 
Differential Aptitude test series is also a variation of this test) 

A paper and pencil, group or individual test, which is unlimited in time, 
but probably will not take more than 30 minutes. 

Reliability: .84 (corrected by Spearman-Brown formula) for single grade 
group of ninth grade boys. 

Validity: Increasing mean scores for age and work of greater mechanical 
complexity. Item validity determined against weighted combined scores 
of the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability, Detroit Mechanical 
Aptitudes Examination, and the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test. 

Standardization Group: Over 5000 cases: 

883 ninth grade boys 

370 tenth grade boys 

348 eleventh grade boys 

300 twelfth grade boys 

613 engineering school freshmen 

3525 adult candidates for technical courses and positions 
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MINNESOTA ASSEMBLY TEST 

Author-Revised and amplified by D. G. Paterson. R. M. EUiott. H. A. 

Toops, and E. Heidbreder, from the Stenquist Assembling Tests. 
Publisher, Marietta Apparatus Company 
Age norms, 11-21 and above 

Forms: Boxes A. B, C (Long form) Boxes 1. 2 (Short form) _ 

An individual apparatus test which takes 56 minutes working time tor all 
items; 20 minutes for short series 

Reliability: A reliability coefficient of .94 (odd-even, corrected by Spear- 
man-Brown formula) ; lower coefficients for adults. 

Validity: A coefficient of .55 is repotted between this test and shop output 
quality; .35 between this test and a mechanical information test. 
Standardiaation Group: Age norms in percentile rankings for boys, an 
academic grade norms for both sexes. 

REVISED MINNESOTA PAPER FORM BOARD 
Author — ^R, Likert and W, H. Quasha 
Distributor, The Psychological Corporation 
9 years to adults 
Forms: Two forms, AA and BB 

A group, paper and pencil test, which takes about 20 minutes 
Reliability: ,85 for one series and .92 for both series, coefficients based 
upon scores of 290 high s hool seniors applying for admission to college. 
Validity: No new validation attempted, aside from obtaining norms for 
various ages and vocations. Lowest correlation between Minnesota Paper 
Form Board and Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board is .75. 
Standardization Group: Included in the standardization group are 939 
engineering students, 247 liberal arts freshmen, 1288 high school seniors, 
352 business college students, 536 adults (men and women applying for 
positions through the Adult Guidance Bureau), 539 vocational school 
boys, 537 boys (ages 9-15), and 173 printers’ apprentices. 

Clerical Aptitude 

What is it? 

The factors involved in clerical aptitude have been largely determined 
by making factor analyses of present clerical tests. This is similar to the 
procedure followed in the classification of all the various aptitudes. 
Andrew (4) analyzed a battery of 17 different tests which concentrated 
mainly on speed and accuracy in carrying out simple tasks mostly of a 
clerical nature. She found the followint* five traits being measured: (1) 
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s peed ^ acaicaryJn simple clerical tasks. (2) s peed in simple discrimi- 
nation, (3) s patial abili ty. (4) s peed in moto r ability, and (5) ability 
tq_observe a nd compare . 

A factorial analysis of the batteries of tests used by the United States 
Employment Service indicated five different traits being measured: 
verbal, numerical, spatial, and two perceptual factors (P and Q) {41). 
The Q factor appeared in tests measuring number and word checking, an 
arithmetical decimals test, a coding test, and a number-copying test. Thus 
it would appear that this Q factor is similar to many duties involved in 
clerical tasks. 

Apparently o ne of the nrtmary factor?; of clerical aptitude is the ability 
to jvork rapidly and accurately in the discrimination of words , numbers, 
o r letters. The degree to which the efficient clerical worker would per- 
form this task will depend upon the level and complexity of the job. In 
the past several years the increase in the number of jobs in the clerical 
field presents a challenge to the professional counselor in devising ways 
and means to increase the effectiveness of his appraisal and thus assist 
students to make appropriate educational and vocational choices in this 
field. The use of these tests is made more difficult in counseling because 
clerical skills can be used in many areas of work not commonly classified 
as clerical. 

How Can It Be Measured? 

We should emphasize that the various aptitudes discussed in this 
chapter are interrelated within any one individual and that most jobs, 
if not all, require more than one aptitude for success. The kind and de- 
gree of aptitude will vary from job to job but no specific work requires 
but one aptitude exclusively. Thus, many of the same techniques dis- 
cussed in previous sections will apply to the measurement of clerical 
aptitude. 

'Tryout experience” in typing, filing, and general clerical work pro- 
vides a good basis for estimating clerical aptitude. In terms of time and 
money, this is often not feasible, thus, other means for predicting prob- 
able success must be found. The grades of a student in English, arith- 
metic, typing, or other commercial subjects usually yield good data 
concerning ability of the student in the clerical area. Often indications 
of social ability are desirable because many clerical jobs require such 
aptitudes for success. Indices of social characteristics and abilities can 
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be gathered from participation in extracurricular activities, student gov- 
ernment, athletics, dramatics, and school clubs among others. 

A third method for clerical appraisal is an evaluation of stated and 
measured interests. A thorough survey of the pupil's hobbies and avoca- 
tional interests will provide excellent supplementary data which,^ if 
interpreted with caution, will assist the counselor to appraise clerical 
ability. 

Included in available standardized tests are measures of speed and 
accuracy in basic numerical and verbal manipulations, as well as both 
perceptual and motor skills. These instruments, referred to as aptitude 
tests in order to distinguish them from achievement tests of spelling, 
arithmetic, and language, are useful and meaningful in estimating cleri- 
cal skills. 

Abundant research has been conducted to determine the value of vari- 
ous tests in predicting success in clerical jobs. The multiplicity of jobs 
including general clerk, typist, stenographer, and various specialized 
clerical workers, has made the task of appraisal more difficult. The reader 
is referred to Bennett and Cruikshank (7) for a complete analysis of 
the studies. It is apparent from the conclusions of these studies that 
tests can be useful in helping appraise clerical ability, if the results are 
cobrdinated with Intelligence tests, records of school grades, and other 
techniques described in foregoing paragraphs. 

Examples of Clerical Tests 
DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TESTS 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy Test 

Author— G. K. Bennett, H. G. Seashore, and A. G. Wesman 
Published 1947, The Psychological Corporation 
High School 
Forms: A and B 

hundred icems_involving identification of identical letter- 
^igit combinations from among similar-marpr ;^! 

Rehability: A verage cotMa_tia n (grades 8-12^ of alternate forms is .87 
i Of_both boys an d girls. ~ 

Validity. Dm so fat available are in rt-lartnn m <;i ^ccess and to other 

a ptitude test s. Correlation coefficients -with various commercial courses 
average about .25. 

Norm Group: A totaLof over 47_nnn raw f or the two form s. Separate 
ng rms j ue proy^jfid for each sex an d for each grade from 8 through 12. 
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MINNESOTA CLERICAL TEST 

(Minnesota Vocational Test for Gerical Workers) 

Author— D. M. Andrew, D. G. Paterson, and H. P. Longstaff 

Published 1933, The Psychological Corporation 

High school and adults 

O ne for m 

Co ntent: Composed of two separately timed sub-tes ts. 

Test 1— N umber Comparison. Consists of 200 pairs of numbers varying 
t n_lgngth fr om_3 to 12 digits. The examinee’s task is to . compare each 
pair and if th e numbers are the same to make a check mark on the line 
between the pair of numbers. (8 minutes) 

Test 2 — ^Name Comparison . C onsists nf ?f)f> paired nam es which vary 
i n length from 7 to 16 letters . The examinee is to inspect the names 
a nd place a check mark on the lin^ berwpen thp names if they ate the 
sa me. (7 minutes) 

In both tests, half of the Items ate correct and half are incorrect. 

Rdiability: The median coefficient for 13 reported groups is .8 5. These are 
all from alternate forms or test-retest situations. Examples: Test 1 and 
Test 2 versus comparable forms, .90 for 138 clerical workers; Test 1 and 
Test 1 for 48 business students, .76; Test 2 and Tesr 2 for the same 
group, .83; Tests 1 and 2 versus Tests I and 2 for the group. 

Validity: M any studies have Indicated the suitabiHfv of fnr ppg. 

dieting success in clerical work._ Some of these are summarh^ in the 
manual for the test. Te st scores against ratines for clerical workers h ave 
v aried from .28 to 4^ ^ irhpcrsonal history ratings the se are 

in the ngighbor hood nf Signififtmt differences between group averages 
are found for anumber of groups, such as fast and slow typists, employed 
and unemployed clerical workers, clerical workers and others, and the 
like. 

N orm Oroup! By far the most complete norms (54 sets) available for 
a ny commercially published clerica l fw I^avg_ hggn developed; grade, 
age, sex, occupational, and regional norm s. 

SRA CLERICAL APTITUDE S 

Author — Richardson, Bellows, Henry and Company, Inc. 

Published 1948, Science Research Associates 

High Sch »f^^ aditlfg 

FsxiaSi-A-and-B 

Content: Contains the following types of s uh-tes ia: Office„XQcahulary (48 
p airs of words to be checked as same in meaning, opposite in meaning, 
or neither). 

ftrirhmpfi^- (24 items requiting use of arithmetical skills to solve 
praaical problems). Multiple-choice. 
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Officechgckiag (144 test items arranged from 9 presentations of 16 
three*lett«^y words paired with 16 two-digit numbers). Each test item 
consists of one of these key words and five possible answers, one of 
which is the number associated with the key word in the code presented 
at the top of each page. 

Reliability: Reliability coefficient of .92 estimated by Kuder-Richardson 
formula 21 for the whole test. Reliabilities of parts not reported. 

Validity; No studies reported. Authors suggest preparing weights for each 
part on the basis of local validation studies. 

Norms Group: Preliminary norms for 182 students attending commercial, 
secretarial, public and private high schools. 

Other Aptitudes 

While it might be possible to extend the list of aptitudes, as indicated 
in the first part of this chapter, it is not feasible or practical. Artistic and 
musical aptitudes represent areas of research, but from the standpoint of 
occupational opportunities they are radier limited. Frequently an ap- 
praisal of experience in these fields plus the rating of a competent pro- 
fessional person is the best means of ascertaining aptitudes in them. 

Much work has been completed on the Meier Art Judgment Test, 
McAdory Art Test, and The Seashore Measures of Musical Talents; the 
reader is referred to the bibliography at the end of the chapter for a 
more detailed analysis of measurement of aptitudes in these areas. The 
chapter on Personal and Social Adjustment will discuss various means 
of evaluating ability in social competence. 


Uses of Aptitude Tests 

We have continuously emphasized that information gained from tests 
is but one means of appraising the capabilities of the student. Data 
gathered by this method should always be complemented by data gained 
from other sources. 

The counselor is confronted constantly with the student who asks for 
a^^ance in making appropriate eduratinnal p nd choices. 

B^use curr iculuin_areas require different degreeTand kind s of abilities, 
lUs easier to help a stude nt make an appropriate choice if h is aptitudes 
^e appraiyd. The commercial curriculum, for example, so differs from 
t e \ocational or college preparatory curriculum that the use of aptitude 
tests IS vital for correct counseling. 

Tliat there arc various levels of abilities even within the same apt!- 
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hide field is not forgotten by the efficient counselor. This is illustrated 
by the Minnesota, Occupational Rating Scales presented earlier in th is 
chapter. The auth ors of the MORS sugge st the use of a profile by which 
an appraisal of the various aptitudes can be used, including a comparison 
with the requirements necessary for success in the chosen occupation. 
Such a profile may be extended into the curriculum areas which we find 
in the public schools today. We should like to alter the MORS as fol- 
lows so as to provide a profile for the counselor in assisting students to 
make appropriate vocational choices. We are aware that a long range 
program involving occupational choice should also be recognized, but a 
systematic aid to the counselor might be like that given below. 


Cumcuimn 

Aptitudes 

AcaJ. Mecb. 

Sac. Cl. Mas. Art. Phys, 

1. Trades and Industries 

2. Vocational agriculture 

3. College preparatory 

4. Business or cornmer- 


cial 

Students’ self*estimate 


of aptitudes 

Systematic appraisal 


by means of formal 
and inioiina.\ 
methods 



^ViV suuV if pnnfiV AV cuuusuiVn" iWw' »5iyiut 

o f each aptitude is necessary for the completion of a particular .curr icu- 
lum^ T his procedure may be initiated, appropiiatelv in the ninth g rade 
and as the student progresses through high school more specific occupa- 
tional opportunities can be discussed in relation to the results of the 
MORS. This system is suggested merely as a method for classifying stu- 
dents according to an analysis of their abilities and possible future 
occupational choices. It should be used only on the basis of aptitudes and 
not interests. F urthermore, aptitude appraisal should be base d upon all 
the various sources of data discussed in this chapter. 

As fl rripani; for understa ntlinP each Rnrnl!i»fl improving 

the currioilum, the data of aptitude tests are indispensable to the school 
administrato r. An aelpg ^te system of classifying pupils should promote 
better teaching ^3‘moreeffective learning, and should reduce the num- 
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ber of drop-outs. When glaring weaknesses appear by an analysis of 
student-aptitude, the administration is supported by sufficient data to 
launch a constructive effort toward improvement. 

Summary 

Much confusion exists today concerning the definition of an aptitude. 
The discord apparently centers around two basic questions: (1) Is an 
aptitude acquired or inborn? (2) Is it a single unitary trait or a combi- 
nation of traits? From a practical standpoint an aptitude in this chapter 
was considered as the capacity, usually undeveloped, to learn skill(s) 
and ability(ies) necessary for success in a particular area of work. 

By the use of factor analysis statisticians have classified aptitudes. As 
greater precision instruments become available the list continues to 
grow, and as more refined measuring tools become available the expan- 
sion will be likely to continue. It is desirable not only to classify apti- 
tudes but also to describe them and to suggest occupational opportunities 
for the various levels of ability. A group of psychologists developed the 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scale for this very purpose. They gave 
a description, level, and occupational outlets for the following aptitudes: 
academic, mechanical, social, clerical, musical, artistic, and physical. The 
use of these scales helps the counselor to appraise systematically the 
aptitudes of the student and to assist him with appropriate educational 
and vocational choices. 

Detailed analysis was presented of the three basic aptitudes of scho- 
lastic, mechanical, and clerical. In each case the aptitude was defined and 
various techniques were suggested for its measurement. It was found 
that each aptitude was composed of a number of traits and that it is the 
responsibility of the guidance worker to appraise the extent to which 
each pupil possesses these traits. The common techniques used in ap- 
praisal are: try-out courses, school grades in appropriate courses, hobbies, 
observation, and standardized tests. For an accurate appraisal, informa- 
tion should be gathered from several methods rather than any one single 
technique. Although wide recognition has been given to other important 
aptitudes, they were not given extensive discussion in this chapter be- 
cause of their limited vocational opportunities. The reader was referred 
to other sources for more detailed description of musical and artistic 
aptitudes. 

main purpose of measuring aptitudes is to assist the pupil in 
ma ing a more appropriate educational and vocational choice which, in 
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turn, will aid In his total development. Only when a counselor has a 
thorough knowledge of the pupil’s abilities can he help guide him in 
the appropriate direction. Teadiers need to know pupils' abilities in 
order to provide meaningful experiences. The school administrator 
needs to know them in order to understand each pupil enrolled in his 
school as well as to have data at hand to improve the curriculum. 
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CHAPTER 10 

The Identification and Utilization of 
Interests in Guidance 


Why Guidance Workers Should Be Concerned 
With Interests 

Interests Are Integrated with Personality 

INTERESTS are <JeveIoped according to the same laws 
and principles that condition other modifications of behavior. They 
have their origin in successful adjustment to a situation which creates 
the desire to obtain similar satisfactions from similar situations. An 
individual is interested in those things which will satisfy his needs; thus 
interests pertain directly to goals. 

Although clarity of goals insures interest and increased motivation, 
neither clearness of goals nor increased motivation guarantee personality 
adjustment in the sense of feelings of adequacy and security; on the 
other hand, lack of clearness and motivation exaggerates conditions of 
maladjustment. Guidance, then, should be concerned in assisting the 
individual to both clarify and achie^’c his goals. In other words, guidance 
assists the individual to adjust, which in turn brings pleasure and satis* 
faction. Interest will follow any situation which creates the desire to 
obtain slmilrn* ^nh'cfnrfinns from similar situations. W hile repeated situa*"' 
tions are rarely the same, in the effort to find "sameness” interests tend 
to expand and to become the basis for still more and varied experiences. 

Remmrrs (36) has clarified our thinking significantly by discussing 
the concepts of interest as more or less closely filled to attitudes. Hc^dc* 
fines interests as the reflcc*»<^n a»frtrfinn< and aversions in oar_be * 
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havior, of our feelings of pleasantness and unpleasantness, likes and 

dislikes. I nterests indicate the degree to which the individual prefe rs to 

hold an object before his consciousness , w hether he acts approving ly or 

d isapprovinely toward the object; while attitudes indicate his reactiofij n 

t erms of direction, pleasantness or unpleasantness, agreement or d^ is* 

agreemeat . 

The distinction between attitude and interests are very fine; so in tri* 
cate i n fact, that for practical purposes they a re identical. 

The School Curriculum Should Be Related to Interests 

According to the philosophy of modern education, the adjustment of 
the curriculum to the child is a fundamental aim. Qiildren's interests, 
growing out of meaningful life situations, provide a key to this adjust- 
ment. 

If the teacher is to provide the proper environment in which learning 
may occur, it is of utmost importance to discover those situations with 
which the pupil is concerned and with which he identifies himself in 
satisfying his needs, Although interest emerges because of such factors 
as intelligence, temperament, endocrine balance, and maturity, teachers 
have long recognized that interests can be developed by offering the 
child experiences which will stimulate active response. For example, 
excursions to the fire engine house, market, post office, and museum will 
stimulate questions that never would have been asked before the trips. 
Those questions asked before the excursion take on added meaning after 
the return to the classroom. 

If activities are to develop interest however, they must be proportion- 
ate to pupil abilities ; e.g., a pupil may not be interested in a chemical 
formula but he will be vitally interested in gasoline for his father’s auto- 
mobile. Studies of childhood interests indicate that there are general 
trends for various chronological ages. Although a child develops inter- 
ests in accordance with his environment, his level of maturation modifies 
^ ts reactions to his environment. The kindergarten and first-grade child 
IS interested principally in himself; nearly all his activities, thoughts, 
and contacts ate egocentric rather than social. Interests of a 5- or 6-year- 
o id are confined to home, family, and immediate neighborhood. As 

e gets older a wider environment becomes familiar to him and at the 
same time more interesting. From studies of measured vocational inter- 
es s It as been found.that vocational interests of junior high school 
pupt s are unstable. Interest patterns do not become well defined until 
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the individual reaches his senior high school year. Even then, scores on 
inventoried interests must be used with disaetion by counselors. 

Questions like the following immediately arise concerning interests: 
Do skills increase Interest? Does study in a course increase interest? Does 
social pressure force interest? Although such questions have not been 
satisfactorily answered we can speculate, with some evidence, as to the 
probable answers. For example, a child is unlikely to have a lasting inter- 
est in swimming or playing baseball if he has no skill in participating 
in these forms of recreation. It is difficult to determine whether special 
tutoring will increase an interest in a particular form of reaeation, or 
whether an interest in the recreation acted as a drive to acquire the skill. 
It has been found that experiences such as courses in school or remaining 
in an occupation over a long period of time have no effect on imentorie 
interests. Nevertheless, an individual is unlikely to retain interest un ess 
there is an accompanying ability. We must not forget, too, ffiat occasion 
ally an emotional tension may prevent the generation of interest, esen 
though the individual may have ability. . . / *1 

It is not uncommon to observe a child s interests arising rom socia 
pressure, .especially parental pressure. This is espedally apparent in 
terms of music lessons, for example, often motivated not by cither desire 


or ability but by parental insistence. , . . .u •, 

Many adolescents pursue the legal or medical profess.oii becaiae their 
fathers were in these professions or because parents '"'"'"S 

these vocations. Without such social pressure the individual 
been happier and more successful in some other 
adolescents des-elop temporary vocational interests because of b ■S''‘ 
forms, noise, hero'-worship, or glamour. General y. it 
that vocational interests before puberty are of a 

need to l^ome ',rwith“he vocitions because they 


hood. 


Arc Interest I InJientiie of AftttnJe? 

indifate ihit of fstficfi anci 

Anll'-ses of ms muTlTas do lli ole of fritcrnsl Ivint . 

sons resemble each ottier a-viu^ 
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whereas those of identical twins ate considerably mote alike. Thi|J^- 
cests that since fra ternal-twin environments ate presumably more sintilar 
M each other tlian are father-so n fnvirnnmfnts , Jierg iiity- may . ^y a p an 
Hpvflnpmenl: o f inferests. 

Whether the results be influenced by ability or motivatiQO. counselors 
cite many cases in which a student has substantially improved his college 
grades after transferring to a curriculum that trains for an occupation 
within his basic interest type. It is not unusual, for example, for a stu- 
dent transferring from engineering to business administration, or from 
medicine to journalism, or from chemistry to teaching, to obtain better 
grades after the change. The success cannot be entirely attributed to 
easier academic competition in the second choice, for the one curriculum 
may demand no less general academic ability than the other, andjn^y 
r equire different types of special achievements and aptitudes (lO) ■ 

Yet we have sufficient evidence to warn the counselor to use extreme ■ 
care to keep interests and abilities or achievements separate in his own 
and his counselee's thinking. Expressed or measured interests may not 
be sufficiently accompanied by ability and past achievement to insure 
success in a particular vocation. In fact, investigations made to date show 
relatively low general correlations between measured interests and meas- 
ured abilities or achievement (39 .*18). This has special significance for 
counseling. For example, a student may show a high measure of interest 
in an occupation yet not have the ability to achieve the necessary ad- 
vanced educational training demanded to enter the occupation. Society 
frequently demands college training prior to certification for profes- 
sional competition, thus scholastic ability is demanded regardless of 
degree of interest. 


Types of Interests 
Extrinsic and Intrinsic Interests 

Traditionally, textbooks in educational psychology have discussed in- 
terests and their relation to learning by classifying them as extrinsic and 
intrinsic. On the one hand, extrinsic interests are those which provide 
that emotional pleasure which attaches itself to the goal. On the other 
hand, intrinsic interests are those which provide that emotional pleasure 
which attaches itself to the activity. It follows, therefore, that extrinsic 
interests describe an outward, somewhat artificial condition that is devel- 
oped by the use of prizes, school marks, praise, or financial remuneration. 
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Children will learn under the drive for extrinsic reward but such learn- 
ing is uneconomical and may lead to personality maladjustment. 

An individual who works because of intrinsic interests is motivated 
from within. He is stimulated to activity until his goal is reached. An 
intrinsic interest is attached to some basic personality need and exists 
because the child understands the relation and significance of activity to 
a desirable goal. Such an interest requires neither entertairunent nor 
arousal of interpolated curiosity for its continuance. 

The guidance worker is continuously confronted with the problem of 
learning whether his clients’ interests are intrinsic, that is real, or 
whether they are extrinsically aroused because of social pressure, mone- 
tary attraction, or because of limited experience in an impoverished 
environment. 


Types of Levels or Degrees of Interest 

In an- attempt to standardize terminology Super (3i;82) refers to 
superficial and transient interests as specificinterests; to broad categories 
of interests as basic and underlying interests ; to fundamental interests as 
drives t and to strength or depth of interest as degree of interest. Specific 
interests act as triggers, or specific stimuli, which release activity to 
relieve tensions by giving pleasure. The drive to attain a goal remains 
relatively constant, but specific interests which satisfy this drive by many 
types of tension release are varied. 


Types of Interests According to Major Interpretations * 

Interests may be classified as: (1) expressed, (2) manifest, (3) meas- 
ured, and (4) inventoried. Some writers would say: (1) claims of the 
counselee, (2) observed interests, and (3) measured interests (23-’268). 

Individuals are continuously expressing their likes and dislikes of 
artivities, objects, tasks, or occupations. Most people are ready to respond 
to questions evoking decisions of preference or indifference. The ex|jes- 
sion is usually verbal and is colored by the way a question is phrased or 
the situation at hand. When a person saj-s, "I am interested in teaching 
—or medicine, engineering, office management, tool making, railroad 
engineering, or sales work—,” he is not only too specific but vague as 
to school level, subject to be taught, or ci.-cn public school teaching at all 


* An excellent definition of tests according ^ 

Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fttneit, New ’Votk. Harper 
1919, pp. 376-lf:0. 
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as opposed to teaching apprentices in the industrial or commercial world. 
Most counselors usually consider expressed; or claimed, interests as 
unstable and of little value for diagnosis or prognosis. The significance 
of these interests usually depends upon the maturity of the client; 
acceptance cannot be made without checking by more objective measures. 

A manifest (observed) interest is synonymous with participation in 
an activity or an occupation. It is assumed, for example, that a high 
school youth who is active in student government has social or political 
interest, or that a 10-year-old boy who devotes much of his leisure time 
to toy trains is interested in mechanics. Spontaneous attention to an inci* 
dental arithmetic problem arising in a non-arithmetic class indicates an 
interest in arithmetic. Direct observation can rarely be used by a coun- 
selor and when it is used the results are difficult to interpret. Certain 
judgments can be made, however, if the pattern is recurrent over a long 
period of time. Even when the adolescent is apparently interested in a 
certain type of work we cannot be sure of what is manifest. Adolescents 
and young adults are usually engaged in threshold jobs at the semi- 
skilled, unskilled, or low personal service or distributive levels. The 
work may be interesting because it provides spending money, independ- 
ence from patents, or feelings of being grown up. 

When a counselor introduces information collected from the observa- 
tloiis of parents, siblings, friends, and teachers, he is using a type of 
indirect observation. Information of this kind is useful. Anecdotal rec- 
or s acG^ulated over a period of years, teachers' summary statements of 
stu ents likes and dislikes, parental reports of hobby activities, are all 
significant in determining the interests of a student. These data, how- 
ler, must also be used with caution and supplemented by more objective 


f measured interests have received more experimental atten- 

on an ave the other methods of investigation. Tested interests are 
ose measure y objective tests. High achievement, for example, in an 
syican istory test with lower achievement in a general science test 
nn interest in history greater than in general science. When 

nro n asked to check items of interest in a list of activities and 

i,„c interests are said to be inventoried. This, it will be noted, 

some resemblance to the use of a questionnaire for a study of ex- 
We shall consider the more generally used interest 
tests and inventories in subsequent paragraphs. 
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Occupational Interest-Patterns 

Of great significance to counselors are interests classified into interest- 
patterns or as interest-families. Typical interest-families are: (1) biolog- 
ical science occupation field, of "which the physician is a representative; 
(2) physical science occupations represented by the chemist; (3) techni- 
cal occupations, of which the printer is an example; (4) social welfare 
occupations, exemplified by the YMCA secretary; (5) business detail 
occupations, exemplified by the accountant; (6) business contact occupa- 
tions, exemplified by the life insurance salesman; and (7) linguistic 
occupations, exemplified by the lawyer. 

By means of factor analysis and related statistical techniques Strong 
(50) and Thurstone (53) analyzed the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank results and found that four to five factors accounted for the major 
aspects of interests being measured. This makes it possible to place re- 
lated occupations together in families so analysis can be made in terms 
of types rather than specific occupations. In the case of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank it is easier to determine whether or not a high 
score in one occupation is supported by high scores in related occupa- 
tions. An ’’A’* score as a physician, for example, is supported if high 
scores are also obtained as psychologist, dentist, chemist, and engineer. 

By adapting the findings of studies in factor analysis, Darley (9:12- 
13) reported the following interest types obtained by the Strong Voca- 
'tional Interest Blank for men: technical, verbal or linguistic, business 
contact, welfare or uplift, business detail, and certified public accountant. 
For women he suggests the following categories: technical, verbal or 
linguistic, business contact, welfare or uplift, and non-professional 
interests. 


Identifying and Measuring Interests 
The Methods by which Interests Have Been Identified and Measured 
The general approaches which counselors may take to discover inter 
ests may be classified as: (1) observation, (2) claims of the rounselee, 
2 nd (3) measurement; or, to use another classification, m orma or 
formal techniques. 

For the moment let us consider the method of obser^'ation. Ohserya- 
tion may be direct or indirect. Direct methods would include an obser% - 
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tion of what the individual says and does in his daily living. In play, for 
example, does the boy prefer to occupy himself with the mechanical 
operation of toys to phying a baseball game with his peers? Does the 
adolescent girl prefer to work as a clerk in a variety store to a job at 
baby-sitting in the evenings? Indirect observation includes information 
collected from the individual himself, his parents, his brothers and 
sisters, his friends, and his teachers. The autobiography, the anecdotal 
record, informal remark, parental reports of hobby activities over a 
period of time, and report cards ace the more common methods used in 
indirect observation. 

It will be noted that methods of direct and indirect observation may 
also be described as informal in nature. Informal methods, for example, 
include observation and recording in the form of anecdotal descriptions 
or pupil questions, analysis of pupils’ oral and written composition, the 
informal questionnaire, or an analysis of the pupils’ unsupervised 
reading. 

Critique of Direct and Indirect Observation of Interests 
The anecdotal record of children’s activities in spontaneous, everyday 
living is one of the best means of obtaining a key to child interest. In 
addition to being subjective, however, the method is time-consuming 
and presents difEcuIty in securing an accurate sampling. If observers have 
been carefully trained and the observations made by several different 
people, the records ate likely to afford a good picture of existing inter- 
ests. Free activity and incidental questions and remarks of children may 
indicate an interest already established. In the case of incidental ques- 
tioning, however, the pupil cannot ask about things of which he is 
unaware. It is possible, too, that the child is often interested in things he 
does not ask about. 

Individual claims of interests also need consideration. When we ask a 
pupil the questions, “What school subject do you like best?" "What 
game do you like to play best?” "What books have you liked?” we are 
asking for claimed interests. The counselor must be extremely careful in 
accepting claims of interest as valid. Too frequently the choice is made 
ecause of social prestige, of environmental opportunity, or of the 
manner in which the question is phrased. Children of elementary school 
age are not old enough to be introspective and much of their testimony 
IS unstable, inconsistent, ill-considered, and unreliable. Nevertheless, 
tnformation on claimed interests does provide the counselor with a good 
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beginning in understanding his pupils. They have the advantage of con- 
serving time in gathering (though not interpreting) data. The teacher, 
for example, understands a child better if he knows the child’s favorite 
books, the amount of time he spends in reading, and the titles of books 
and magazines and topics he has recently read. It should be remembered, 
however, that the young child has difficulty in reading titles and authors. 
More reliable information can be had by asking pupils to record all 
voluntary reading in a reading diary. 

Measured interests have been given much attention as a more reliable 
and valid method of discovering interests. Interest inventories, question- 
naires, and some forms of rating scales would all be considered more 
formal than the methods previously described. For an example of the 
formal questionnaire used to identify interests of young adolescents we 
may choose an interest inventory reported by Sheviakov and Friedberg 

The instrument consists of three inventories containing 600 statements 
of activities commonly carried on by young people. It should provide 
understanding of the basic aims and desires, the personality structure, 
the emotional tendencies, and the underlying drives and goals of the 
pupil. The statements are classi6ed into such categories as: (1) accept- 
ance of own impulses, (2) severity with one’s self, (3) relationship 
with family, (4) identification with others, (5) non-identification with 
others, and (6) relationship with the same sex. In terms of the pupil’s 
likes, indifferences, and dislikes in each category the pattern of his re- 
sponses and their relationships to the dominant trend of the group are 
interpreted. The questionnaire would be especially successful with older 
pupils. 

The most formal of interest measuring instruments are represented by 
Strong’s Vocational Interests of Men and Women and Kuder’s Prefer- 
ence Record. Because detailed consideration is given subsequently to 
these instruments more will not be said here. 

The Flay Interests of Children 

Play is an essential requirement for children not only because it satis- 
fies a natural desire for activity but provides many of the necessar}' skills 
for adjustment in life. A youngster who has been deprived of the ordi- 
nary play activities of childhood will generally have developed a 
"warped” personality. A teacher should be especially concerned with the 
play desires of children because it has an indirect effect upon achies'c- 
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merit, fundamental skills, information and knowledge, and upon physi- 
cal, emotional and social development as well. 

Play interests are determined largely by physical endowment and 
levels of maturation. The kindergarten child plays imaginatively with 
simple objects such as blocks, dolls, or carpenter’s tools: the direction of 
his imagination, however, is guided by his memory of what he has ob- 
served in the actions of adults. Usually he prefers to play alone, even in 
the presence of other children, but should he play with others it will be 
with small groups in such simple motor games as tag and hide-and-seek. 

At the age of 10 a boy prefers to play with members of his own sex 
in games of football, riding a bicycle, cops and robbers, or cowboy. Al- 
though he enjoys playing in an organi 2 ed group, the rules are flexible, 
and he readily withdraws should the group exert too much pressure on 
his own desires. Little real teamwork can be expected of children under 
15 years of age. As the child approaches adolescence the number of pre- 
ferred play activities decreases. The median number of activities partid- 
pated in by boys at the age of 8 is forty, but by the age of 16 this number 
has decreased to twenty with only a slight change thereafter (28 ) . 

Representative Play AcrrvmEs Best Likeu by Boys and Girls as They 
Advance jn Ace 


6-8 Ye 
Boys 

Playing marbles 
Riding wagon 

Playing cowboy 
Playing horse 
Playing in satjd 
Hide-and-see^ 


of Age 
Cirlt 

Playing house 
Playing with 
dolls 

Playing school 
Drawing 
Mulberry bush 
jumping rope 


9- JO 

Boys 

Roller skating 
Playing (scrub) 
ball 

Riding bicycle 
Marbles 


ifj of Age 
Chit 

Roller skating 
"Dressing up" in 
adult clothes 

Playing “jacks" 
Reading books 


11-12 Years of Age 


Boys 
Basketball 
Riding bicycle 
Scouting 
(hiking) 
Baseball 


Girls 

Roller skating 
Hiking 
Swimming 
Listening to vic- 
trola 


15-15 Years oj Age 
Boys Girls 

Baseball Reading books 

Basketball Social dancing and 

Going to movies parties 
Watching ath- Having dates 

letic sports Watching athletic 

sports 


The of studies of children’s play interests can be 
under the following conclusions. 


summarize' 
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1. Play is an essential and natural aaivicy of child-life. 

2. Play interests are determined by facilities available in the environment, 
by social convendon and cultural influences, by maturation, and by 
skills which have been taught. 

3. Play interests of groups of children differ according to the average 
chronological age of the group. 

4. Play of preschool and primary school children may be described as 
egocentric. 

5. Girls are more conservative in their play at all ages and display less 
variability in their recreational interests. Whether this is due to endow- 
ment or environment is undetermined. 

6. Up to about ten years of age, boys and girls play together frequently 
but at the approach of sexual maturity they begin to differ considerably 
in their recreation. Ac the onset of adolescence, however, once again 
both sexes tend to engage more frequently in the same activities, but 
with new points of view and regard for one another. 

The Reading Interests of Children 

Teachers and counselors must choose between attempting to change 
the interests of the pupil before he is given the desired reading material 
or offering him reading related to his present interests. Pupils read those 
things they like unless forced to do otherwise, and being forced against 
one’s wishes provides a good beginning toward maladjustment. Never- 
theless, it is still possible to guide children toward selecting books both 
well written and appropriate to the interests. In school and out, the 
nature of a child's reading will almost always be affected by the amount 
and variety of leading mattei available to him. 

Although the amount of reading opportunity in the home may pro- 
mote some of the existing individual differences in children, the factor 
of motivation is significant. Differences in reading according to age may 
be summarized as follows (2i) ; 

1. Young children prefer short simple stories full of action and surprise. 
They prefer familiar experiences, repetition, and conversation with the 
subject-matter dealing with animals, fairies, or other children. The fan- 
tastic quality of nature study stories and fairy tales reaches its highest 
appeal at about the age of 8. 

2. Intermediate grade children prefer stories of dramatic action, adventure, 
and heroism. They have strong preferemx for informative and narrative 
material and a strong dislike for abstraaion, lack of action, unreality, 
monotony, poor style, and excessive length. They also prefer tales of 
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ment, fundamental skills, information and knowledge, and upon physi- 
cal, emotional and social development as well. 

Play interests are determined largely by physical endowment and 
levels of maturation. The kindergarten child plays imaginatively with 
simple objects such as blocks, dolls, or carpenter’s tools: the direction of 
his imagination, however, is guided by his memory of what he has ob- 
served in the actions of adults. Usually he prefers to play alone, even in 
the presence of other children, but should he play with others it will be 
with small groups in such simple motor games as tag and hide-and-seek. 

At the age of 10 a boy prefers to play with members of his own sex 
in games of football, riding a bicycle, cops and robbers, or cowboy. Al- 
though he enjoys playing in an organized group, the rules are flexible, 
and he readily withdraws should the group exert too much pressure on 
his own desires. Little real teamwork can be expected of children under 
15 years of age. As the child approaches adolescence the number of pre- 
ferred play activities decreases. The median number of activities partici- 
pated in by boys at the age of 8 is forty, but by the age of 16 this number 
has decreased to twenty with only a slight ^ange thereafter (28) . 


Representative Play AcTivrriEs Best Liked by Boys and Girls as They 
Advance in Ace 


(r-B Years of Age 
Boys 


9-10 Years of Age 

Boys 


Playing marbles 
Riding wagon 

Playing cowboy 
Playing horse 
Playing in sand 


Girls 

Playing house 
Playing with 
dolls 

Playing school 
Drawing 
Mulberry bush 
jumping rope 


Roller skating 
Playing (scrub) 
tnll 

Riding bicycle 
Marbles 


Girls 

Roller skating 
"Dressing up” in 
adult clothes 

Playing "/acks” 
Reading books 


11-12 Years of Agt 


Boys 
Basketball 
Riding bicycle 
Scouting 
(hiking) 
Baseball 


Girls 

Roller skating 
Hiking 
Swimming 
Listening to vie- 
troU 


13-li Years of Agt 
Boys 
Baseball 
Basketball 


Going to movies 
Watching ath- 
letic sports 


Girls 

Reading books 
Social dancing and 
parties 
Having dates 
Watching athletic 
sports 


of studies of children’s play interests can be summarized 
under the following conclusions. 
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1. Play is an essential and natural activity of child-life. 

2. Play interests are determined by facilities available in the environment, 
by social convention and cultural influences, by maturation, and by 
skills which have been taught. 

3. Play interests of groups of childretv differ according to the average 
chronological age of the group. 

4. Play of preschool and primary school children may be described as 
egocentric. 

5. Girls are more conservative in their play at all ages and display less 
variability in their recreational interests. Whether this is due to endow- 
ment or environment is undetermined. 

6. Up to about ten years of age, boys and girls play together frequently 
but at the approach of sexual maturity they begin to differ considerably 
in their recreation. Ac the onset of adolescence, however, once again 
both sexes tend to engage more frequently in the same activities, but 
with new points of view and regard for one another. 

The Reading Interests of Children 

Teachers and counselors must choose between attempting to change 
the interests of the pupil before he is given the desired reading material 
or offering him reading related to his present interests. Pupils read those 
things they like unless forced to do otherwise, and being forced against 
one’s wishes provides a good beginning toward maladjustment. Never- 
theless, it is still possible to guide children toward selecting books both 
well written and appropriate to the interests. In school and out, the 
nature of a child’s reading will almost always be affected by the amount 
and variety of reading matter available to him. 

Although the amount of reading opportunity in the home may pro- 
mote some of the existing individual differences in children, the factor 
of motivation is significant. Differences in reading according to age may 
be summarized as follows { 21 ) : 

1. Young children prefer short simple stories full of aaion and surprise. 
They prefer familiar experiences, repetition, and conversation with the 
subject-matter dealing with animals, fairies, or other children. The fan- 
tastic quality of nature study stories and fairy tales reaches its highest 
appeal at about the age of 8. 

2. Intermediate grade children prefer stories of dramatic aaion, adventure, 
and heroism. They have strong preference for informative and narrative 
material and a strong dislike for abstraaion, lack of aaion, unreality, 
monotony, poor style, and excessive length. They also prefer talcs of 
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to make formal arithmetic work meaningful (5, 16, 32, 34, 46, 55, 56, 

■5S). . . 

The most common methods to determine children’s interest m science 
have been questionnaires, interviews, and laboratory methods. Claimed 
interests of scientific topics have been used, observed interests as indi- 
cated by children’s questions have been analyzed, and inventoried inter- 
ests as indicated by checking preferred science 'topics, have all been 
introduced by various investigators (3, 14, 16, 34, 46, 55, 56) . 

Studies show that children’s primary scientific interests are related to 
animals. Questionnaires sent to approximately 16,000 rural-school teach- 
ers in the state of New York indicated that children were interested in 
science as follows: (listed in order of interest) zoology, botany, inor- 
ganic nature, and agriculture {34). 

Chief interests of children in regard to animals seem to center around 
(1) food, drink, and eating; (2) actions of the animal; (3) structure 
of the animal; (4) color of the animal; and (5) resemblance of the 
animal to some other animal or to some inanimate object. 

As indicated by choices of scientific reading material, children in the 
fourth grade showed most interest in ancient animals, transportation, and 
science and industry; children of the fifth grade indicated greatest 
interest in electricity and magnetism, general science, ancient and living 
animals, and science and industry. The subject-matter in which pupils 
showed least interest were conservation, light, cloth, astronomy, weather, 
plants, and earth’s crust. 

Examples of Interest Inventories 
The Strong Vocational Interest Blank {49) 

The newest revision of this interest inventory was published in 1951. 
It requires the subject to indicate whether he likes, dislikes, or is indiffer- 
ent to various occupations, amusements, school subjects, types of people, 
and so on. The blank can be scored for about 40 occupations, and the 
number may be eventually increased to 50. Considering that there are 
near y 30,000 jobs listed in the 'Dictionary of Occupational Titles it is 
tea i y observed that each of the blank’s occupational scores are indica- 
tive of a general rather than a specific interest. 

e validity of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank has been investi- 
gated by obtaining correlations of the inventoried interests with other 
tests, sc ool marks, completion of training, earnings in sales work, rat- 
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ings of success in various types of work, persistence in an occupation, 
differences between occupational groups, and job satisfaction. 

The most serious obstacle to the wide use of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank is the scoring which is quite expensive because time- 
consuming. To score the blank by hand requires about fifteen minutes 
for one blank for one occupation, even with stencils provided for the 
purpose. This would mean about 4 hours scoring time per blank (men’s) 
when all keys are used. Machine-scored answer sheets are much more 
satisfactory although here, too, the cost is high. 

There is no time limit in answering the questions, but the superior, 
well-adjusted adult can finish it in approximately 30 minutes. The less 
able and less stable person will use more than an hour. When the test 
is given to groups each person may leave as he finishes. The answer to 
each item is assigned a weight based on the degree to which the answers 
of men in a given occupation differ from those of men in general. For 
exjunple, an engineer is much more likely to show a dislike for acting 
than do men in general. 

The Kuder Preference Record 

The most widely used form of the Kuder Preference Record was pub- 
lished in 1939. A short form for use in business and industry was 
published in 1948. Its immediate appeal to school administrators and 
students lies in economical scoring, format, and marking device. 

The Kuder record was designed for use with high school and college 
students, and with adult men and women. The vocabulary is well within 
the high school level aad the content is fsiniliec to adolescents. At least 
one study indicates that it can be administered successfully to eighth- 
grade pupils, although the less able student will have difficulty with 
some items (4.5). Norms are available for the interpretation of the 
inventory with high school students and adults. Because the items appear 
to have rather obvious vocational implications the possibility of faking 
can seriously affect the results. 

The preference record consists of items containing three choices ; e.g. : 
build bird houses, write articles about birds, and draw sketches of birds. 
The student checks his first and third choices. It will be noted that 
three types of interest are inventoried here: mechanical, literary, and 
artistic. The scoring procedure yields a profile of preference scores in 
nine areas as follows: mechanical, persuasive, computational, scientific, 
literary, musical, artistic, social service, and clerical. While it can be 
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administered without time limit, high school students usually take thirty 
minutes to one hour. 

Appropriate answer sheets with a pin to prick answers are provided, 
and scoring may be done by hand in approximately 15 minutes. If spe- 
cial answer sheets are used machine scoring is possible. The scores can 
be pictured graphically on profile sheets and readily attract the interests 
of students. 

Reliability coefficient scores have been reported in seven areas : scien- 
tific, .87; computational, .85; musical, .98; artistic, .90; literary, .90; 
social service, .84 ; persuasive, .90. 

The Allpori-Vernon Study of Values (I) 

In 1928 Spranger {43) postulated certain personality traits of men. 
His treatise was the inspiration for the development of the Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values which attempts to evaluate attitudes held by 
individuals. Because in practice, values and interest inventories are often 
used more or less interchangeably we are including the instrument here 
as an example of interest inventory. The inventory consists of a com- 
bination of paired comparisons and multiple-choice items. Each choice 
represents one type of interest or value and the corrected sum of the 
student's choice of any one kind of item constitutes his score for that 
type of value. 

Six values or interests ate inventoried: 

1. Theoretical interests (interest in truth and knowledge). 

2. Economic interests (interest in the useful or material). 

3. Aesthetic interests (interest in form and harmony). 

4. Social interests (interest in social welfare). 

5. Political interests (interest in prestige and power). 

6. Religious interests (Interest in unity with the cosmos). 

Although there is no time limit the usual time requited is from 20 

to 40 minutes. The scoring may be done by the student himself guided 
by a self-explanatory scoring and profile sheet. Use of the profile sheet 
points out the dominant values or interests and is most effective in 
stimulating discussion of values and goals. 

The scale contains two parts arranged in a single booklet. In all there 
are 45 items requiring a total of 120 responses. Percentile norms for 
adults and undergraduates are provided. The authors claim an average 
split-half reliability of the separate values of .65. Social value is the 
least reliable; and two values, religious and aesthetic, have the highest 
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reliability. Reliability of the test as a whole is .72. Validity coefficients 
are reported as follows: theoretical validity, the square root of consist- 
ency, is .85. Empirical validity is based on correlation of scores with cri- 
teria made up of five external and one self-rating; theoretical, .40; eco- 
nomic, .57; aesthetic, .57; social, .06; political, .44; religious, .69; total, 
,532. 

The Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory (4) 

Although widely used in schools and guidance centers the Cleeton 
Vocational Interest Inventory has, to date, little value for guidance pur- 
poses. It is difficult to use because of the almost meaningless and diffi- 
cult-to-remember codes used to designate occupational families and the 
high grade level (twelfth grade) of its vocabulary. The inventory in- 
corporates many items used in the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and 
was developed in an attempt to simplify the scoring of the Strong Blank. 

Tlie instrument contains items representing ten occupational families, 
each family consisting of a group of items. Half of all items are occu- 
pational titles and the other half are names of school subjects, maga- 
zines, prominent persons, leisure-time activities, work activities, and 
peculiarities of people. 

For scoring, unitary weights are added for each item marked in a 
given group. The authors' claims of reliability range from about .82 to 
about .91. This would be high if it were not for the fact that the 
grouping of items by occupational titles suggests the same answers each 
time the inventory is made. Few studies have been made of validity. 
There is considerable similarity between the Cleeton and Strong Blank 
but it would be unwise to substitute the Cleeton for the Strong In- 
ventory. 

The Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory (27) 

This inventory is claimed to be useful in counseling high school 
seniors and adults. Norms have been established on 1000 twelfth-grade 
students. The figures for reliability coefficients are given in the manual 
as .71 to . 93 . The inventory lacks sufficient occupational validity but 
because the items ate based on The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
its authors claim it is valid. They point out also that the balance of the 
sample and the presentation of items add to the validity. An outstanding 
feature of the inventory is its easy vocabulary. Because the voobulacy 
placement is at grade 6.8 (45) it is easily understood by junior and 
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jenior hmh school students. Unfortunately, the instrument cannot be 
•.jsed extensively for diagnosis and prognosis until mote research sup- 
ports it. 

Utilizing Interests and Interest Inventories in Counseling = 
The Use of The Strong Vocational Interest Blank (50) 

THE POSSIBILITY OF FAKING 

Will the desire to make high scores in some occupations make the 
subject untruthful in marking the items? Will his eagerness for self- ^ 
insight and for an objective picture of himself, his desire to appear 
favorable in the eyes of the counselor, or his unconscious stereotyping 
of occupations distort his answers so as to make them invalid? The 
studies made to answer these questions have resulted in conflicting con- 
clusions. Students who come to the counselor for help are not likely 
consciously to distort their results. Spencer (42) has shown that some 
personality inventory items are answered differently when a name is 
signed than when answered anonymously, but he also has shown that 
answers to the least personal items ate not changed. 

RECORDING THE SCORES TO ^tAKE A PICTURE 

Scores on the blank can be recorded in several ways. The most fre- 
quently used method is to arrange the scores in order of magnitude, all 
occupations in which A's are made being grouped first, the B’s next, and 
so on. Caution must be used with this method ; the counselor and student 
are likely to focus attention on specific occupations, and patterns of 
scores are likely to be ignored. It is unwise to emphasize scores on 
specific occupations for the purpose of directing the counselee’s thinking. 
(See subsequent paragraphs.) 

THE ACE OF THE PERSON WHOSE INTERESTS ARE INVENTORIED 

The de^’eIopmcnt of stable interests is well under way by adolescence. 
Although with increasing age interest patterns will become more clearly 

^ No person should attempt to use standard measuring instruments for counsel- 
•'ng without thoroughly mastering the tediaiques. Space does not permit sufBcient 
discussion of these techniques in this textbook. The reader is referred to: 

Donald E. Super, Appraising Voeational Fitness, New York, Harper & 
Hrothefs. 1949, chapters 16, 17, and 18. 

Milton E. Hahn and Malcolm S. MacLean, General Clinical Counseling, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950, diapter 8. 
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defined, they are similar to those of adults when the measures are given 
to 14- or 15-year-oid students. By the time boys and girls are 18 to 20 
years of age their interests are fairly well crystallized. The inventoried 
interests of tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders are of value in voca- 
tional diagnosis and can, therefore, be used in assisting the student to 
make a choice of curriculum and of occupation. The vocabulary of 
Strong’s Blank is at the tenth-grade level. 

HOW TO COUNSEL THE STUDENT WHOSE INTERESTS HAVE BEEN 
INVENTORIED 

What is the correct procedure when a student who seeks vocational 
counsel begins by stating his interest, e.g., "I am interested in business 
and executive work”? 

- The counselor will wish to ^camine all available data on abilities, 
achievements, interests, personality, and past experiences. Among the 
data he will have the results of interest inventories. Let us assume the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank shows a high score for YMCA secre- 
tary. The untrained counselor is likely to say bluntly, “You have the 
interests of a YMCA secretary!” Darley (P) has offered seven sig- 
nificant reasons why this would be the wrong procedure: 

1. The student loses confidence in the counselor and thinks, “How can 
he say that? I never have been a YMCA secretary]” 

2. If the student pursues these vocations yet meets failures or obstacles 
he may claim, "I was told I would succeed in this job.” 

3. Such a statement runs the risk of suggesting countless stereotypes, 
prejudices, specific dislikes, or misconceptions evoked by occupational 
labels. Stereotypes of YMCA secretaries have not always been com- 
plimentary, Pictures arising in the mind of the client when hearing the 
vocational labels may arouse immediate resistance. 

4. The statement may move the discussion too readily to the temporarily 
irrelevant factors of opportunities, salaries, and prestige values before 
an understanding of the vocational requirements has been established. 

5. The vital faaors of levels of ability and past achievement have not 
been considered. Mere interest in a vocation does not guarantee the 
ability to achieve. 

6. The statement fails to take into account the problem of sampling 
present-day groups. In other words, the high interest scores may nor 
represent the interests of the average YMCA secretary today. 

7. The statement omits the faaof of possible change of specific measured 
interests. The younger the person the more likelihood that change may 
occur. 
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A more effective alternative for using the measured interest score is 
suggested by Darley (9) as follows: 

1, Make no reference to the interest test score until late in the counseling 
procedure. Find the reasons behind the student’s own choices of business 
and executive work. 

a. The counselor will discover much superficial thinking about jobs; 
i.e., (1) information (or misinformation) regarding salary scales 
and "overcrowded" fields and job duties; (2) satisfaction expected 
from the job; (3) self-estimates of strong and weak abilities or 
subject-matter fields; (4) evidence of family pressures or traditions 
dictating choices; (5) self-estimates of aspirations and motives; 
and (6) evidences of out-of-school experiences shaping the choices. 

2. Direa the discussion toward the student’s evaluation of activities re- 
lated to the interest type and which are within the scope of his experi- 
ences. Questions may be used to evaluate those experiences contra- 
indicating the type Into which the student’s claimed choices fall. 

3. Direct the discussion to a consideration of interest types instead of 
occupational labels. Other occupations may be considered within the 
basic interest type, that is, generalizations may be made beyond the 
available occupational keys. In other words, discussion may be directed 
toward levels of ability, achievement, and aptitude required for a wider 
range of jobs within the interest types. This permits readjustments of 
the student's plans in the light of other pertinent data about him. 

4. The occupational pattern may be used in assisting the student to choose 
courses of study in which he may be successful and still be within his 
interest. For example, the normal curricular path in college leading to 
a business career may be the highly theoretical and technical economics 
in the school of commerce or business administration. This path may 
be too sophisticated for the average college girl who is genuinely 
interested in business. The plan of a general education course plus a 
minimum of training in basic office skills would solve the problem if 
the institution provides such a curricular organization. Otherwise, a 
liberal arts education with a short course in a commercial business 
college will provide a solution. This illustrates the point that the 
results of interest measurement muse be used only with consideration 
of measured ability, aptitude, and achievement, and other factors of 
personality. 

The Use of the Ktider Preference Record. 

To what group can a student’s score on the Kuder Record be com- 
pared? The interests of a student as measured by this Record can be 
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compared to the average interests of 2000 boys and 2000 girls in grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve. Interests may also be compared to the norm of 
2667 men from 44 occupations, and 1420 women in 29 occupations. 
There are also norms for college students, those for women based on 
1263 students in various curricula, and for men derived from groups 
of about 200 each from several different colleges. When using the 
Kuder Record the counselor studies the relative strength of each of nine 
different interests within an individual and norms are not as important 
here as when using the Strong Blank. In the Strong Blank the counselor 
makes comparisons between groups of individuals classified by occu- 
pations. 

WHAT OCCUPATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE HAS THE PROFILE? 

Although norms are provided, the numbers in any one group are 
small, ranging from 16 men English teachers and 16 women language 
teachers to 185 male meteorologists. In comparing an individual stu- 
dent’s score with the norm profile caution should be used because the 
general impression may not be exact. Furthermore, the student is com- 
pared with the average person in die occupation rather than with the 
marginal worker. It is much better to use Kudet’s Occupational Indices 
which are a statistical summation of the similarity of the student's inter- 
est profile to that of the occupation being considered. Thus far indices 
for all occupations are unavailable. The counselor will always have to 
exercise a high degree of judgment in deciding when a deviation from 
the mean is significantly large to suggest a change of objective to the 
student. 

DO THE KUDER RECORD AND THE STRONG BLANK MEASURE THE SAME 
THING? 

The relationships between the Kuder and Strong scores are not high 
enough to justify using Kuder’s scores as though they were obtained 
from Strong’s Blank. The Kuder scores measure relatively pure interest 
factors ; the Strong scores measure the interests of people in occupations. 
For illustration, let us use the chemist and the engineer. The chemist has 
interests which are partly sdentific and partly mechanical, while 
mechanical engineers have a combination of mechanical, scientific, and 
computational interests. 
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WILL THE INTERESTS AS MEASURED BY THE KUDER RECORD CHANGE? 

Studies thus fat appear to indiatte that there are no significant changes 
associated with age during high school and college years. These con- 
clusions contradict those made from studies on Strong’s inventory. 
Pending further research a counselor should make no conclusions. 

CAN THE KUDER RECORD BE USED TO PREDICT SUCCESS? 

We have some evidence that the record has value in predicting success 
in school subjects (courses) as measured by grades and completion of 
courses, specifically the scientific and mathematical. The results of the 
Kuder Preference Record are always worth exploring in interviews and 
as a supplement to other data. 

The Use oj the Allporl-Vernon Study of Values 

The original purpose of the Study of Values was not for counseling 
students but rather as an instrument for research in the theory and 
organization of personality. Because of the difficult vocabulary (11.3 
grade level) the inventory should be given only to superior high-school 
juniors or seniors, college students, and adults. 

Changes in scores during the four years in college indicate that the 
trend is toward an increase in aesthetic, social, and theoretical values ; 
and a decrease in religious, political, and economic values. In the case 
of religious values the measure appears to be only of verbal conformity 
to formal religion rather than of depth of religious feeling. 

A student’s inventoried interests may be compared to college student 
norms. Occupational norms are not available except for twenty-six 
YWCA secretaries and for a variety of college curricula. Although 
studies show that there is a slight tendenqr for students with theoretical 
values to make better grades than students in whom other values are 
dominant, it is not safe to predict grades on the basis of scores made 
on the inventory. 

'The inventory may have some value in determining appropriate fields 
in which to major or in the selection of colleges for continued educa- 
tion. The inventory is especially useful to initiate group discussions of 
values, interests, and vocational objectives. 

Cautions in Using Interest Inventories in Counseling 

1. Do not overlook the students’ attitudes toward test results. If they 
have not been properly oriented, most students feel that the counselor 
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and the tests he gives can solve all problems. The student must be made 
to feel that tests are unlikely to provide any clear-cut answers. For the 
student to formulate and express these ideas himself in comparison with 
other people, the counselor presents the facts in non-evaluative terms, 
then waits for the student to react in his own way. The counselor reflects 
the student’s feelings and facilitates further self-evaluation as the stu- 
dent continues to explore the significance of the facts for himself. 

2. As Darley { 11 ) observes, it is unwise to present isolated test 
scores to the student. Even the counselor understands only vaguely the 
meaning and interpretation of test scores at first. How much less likely 
it is that the student will understand them. It is much better to tell the 
student his approximate rank (if he wants to know) in the group; e.g., 
’’You appear to be in the upper half of this group of high-school 
seniors.” 

Inventory findings may be scattered throughout a series of interviews 
depending on relevancy, appropriateness, and requests of the student. 
When comparisons are made, the student should be given an adequate 
description of the group to which he is being compared. The counselor 
should present data in terms of comparison or in terms of statistical 
predictions based upon data; e.g., "JEighty out of 100 students with 
scores like yours succeed in medicine.” The student should then be 
permitted to react to this fact in any manner he wishes. The counselor’s 
attitude should be one of acceptance with no attempt to give advice or 
express opinion. 

3. When comparing a student’s interests with a particular group the 
counselor must keep in mind the significance of the norm. For example, 
general norms such as those of student groups have little value for 
occupational interest interpretation, because the norms tell nothing of 
the individual's prospects of success in competition with selected occu- 
pational groups. 

4. Do not rely on specific scores which may indicate specific interests. 
Emphasis in counseling should be on pattern interpretation and avoid- 
ance of interpreting single scores alone. There is a common tendency 
among students and the general public to think of specific job labels. It 
is a much sounder approach to assist the student to choose the family, 
or families, of occupations in which he has the greatest chances of suc- 
cess. Within the family of occupations that seem appropriate, several 
specific and alternative jobs can be found which may meet the student’s 
interest. 
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The general classification of patterns as used by Darley {12) is help- 
ful. He speaks of primary, secondary, and tertiary interest patterns. 
Primary interest patterns are those in which the student receives scores 
of A’s and B’s, secondary patterns those occupational families in which 
scores are predominantly and B, and tertiary those in which scores are 
B’s and B-’s. It is more helpful to know that a student’s interest pat- 
terns are in the scientific and literary occupations with a secondary pat- 
tern in the social welfare field than to know that he made A’s as a 
psychologist, physician, physicist, chemist, engineer, personnel director, 
and so on. 

5. Do not rely on testing alone to identify interests. Testing provides 
one way of securing some types of data; there are other types of data 
and other ways of obtaining them. The student should understand that 
significant data may be gathered from previous school records, grades, 
extracurricular activities, part-time and summer work experience, and 
the student’s own expressions of feeling about his problems. The student 
should take the attitude that the inventory may not turn up anything 
of special significance but on the other hand it may give a better under- 
standing of problems. 

There is no one simple, reliable method of arriving at the occupa- 
tional family in which an individual will be reasonably happy and 
successful in making optimal use of his aptitudes and abilities. If tests 
are used properly there can be no better way to assist the student to 
arrive at a valid and reliable estimate of his vocational interest pattern 
and to Integrate this pattern with his aptitude and ability. 'The phrase 
"used properly” implies that the counselor is skilled in counseling tech- 
niques and also is well informed in the theory of interest inventory 
construction. 

Precautions in Selecting Interest Inventories (23) 

1. Choose inventories with regard to the age and sex of the indi- 
viduals with which they are to be used. 

Mature interest patterns are not fixed for most individuals until the 
age of approximately 25 years. However, long-range, stable occupa- 
tional interests emerge during the early teens. The Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank should be used for adults or young adults; it is not 
appropriate for identifying interests of youth below the age of about 17. 
The Kuder Preference Record may be used for ninth-grade students. 
For children 14 years of age and younger the informal questionnaire 
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is more appropriate. The Diagnostic Child Study Record (6J) serves 
the purpose of identifying child inter^t. 

2. Choose inventories which will best serve the interests of the 
counselor. 

The purposes of the counselor for using an interest inventory cannot 
be placed in an all-inclusive list. However, the most common pur- 
poses are as follows: 

a. Response to a request of a counselee chat he be tested. 

b. To supplement claimed and observed interests of the counselee. 

c. To provide vital material for interviewing which may yield other data. 

d. To compare the interests of the counselee with the interests of others 
in a given occupation. 

e. To compare interests with ability and aptitude. 

f. To stimulate discussion leading to accurate self-concepts. 

g. To stimulate group discussion leading to group guidance. 

h. To determine special interests of a counselor as compared to other 
interests. 

■ 3. Usually an interest inventory should be chosen because of its high 
reliability, its validity, and norms. Fryer {19) and Strong {50) suggest 
that the minimum number of cases for standardizing an occupational key 
be 250 and the optimal niunbet 500. Mere number, however, does not 
guarantee that adequate sampling has been made. Selection of cases 
can influence any outcome; therefore, attention must be given to the 
method of sampling. Hahn and MacLean ( 23 ) illustrate this point well 
by citing the case of using norms based upon samples of students in 
secondary schools or colleges. In such a case the question of sample 
purity must be raised. A sample of 1000 college freshmen, for example, 
is likely to include a number of students who have chosen curricula in 
which they have no interest and pleasure and, accordingly, may distort 
the results. Freshmen engineers in a university almost always include 
in their number many who do not have the measured interests of engi- 
neers and may, therefore, be so unhappy and unsuccessful that their 
attitude will be reflected in their responses to the interest inventory to 
the extent of distorting the norms. 

It follows, therefore, that the results of interest inventories based on 
secondary school norms to predict orcupational happiness in eventual 
jobs should cot be used. 

4. Interest inventories should be selected which have norms based 
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upon valid points of reference. It has been found that when specific 
professional occupational scores on Strong's Blank are compared with a 
norm composed of professional workers, such as doctors, architects, and 
so on, these professional workers show separate interest patterns. If, 
however, professional norms are used in an attempt to separate or 
differentiate the interest patterns of semiprofessional or skilled workers, 
the differences do not stand out. If the procedure is reversed and the 
scores of semiprofessional or skilled workers are taken as a point of 
reference, these will separate people in those occupations from each 
other in terms of their measured interest patterns; but the point of 
reference will then not make the professional occupations distinguish- 
able (23) . 

5. Interest inventories should be selected to yield stable occupational 
patterns. Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank, for example, when sub- 
jected to factor analysis shows four or five interest patterns. Kudet’s 
Preference Record contains nine broad occupational areas. 

Summary 

Because interests are developed according to the same laws and prin- 
ciples that condition other modifications of behavior they must be given 
adequate attention in any textbook dealing with the subject of guidance. 

i I nterests, growing out of meaningful life situati <7f^ pmviflp a kev to 
good classroom teaching and to happy and surressfnl hfe, — ^ — 

Interests may be considered in relation to types, patterns, or interest- 
families. Discussion in this chapter dealt with extrinsic and intrinsic 
interests; levels or degrees of interest; interests as expressed, manifested, 
measured, and inventoried ; and occupational interest-patterns or inter- 
est-families. 

methods by which interests have been identified and measured 
are: (1) observation, (2) claims of the counselee, and (3) measure- 
ment. Observation may be direct or indirect in nature. Examples of 
indirect observation discussed were: the autobiography, the anecdotal 
record, informal remarks, parental reports, and report cards. Question- 
naires and interest inventories were the examples of direct methods 
discussed. 

Also included were examples of results obtained in interest studies 
of children under the topics of play interests, reading interests, interests 
in radio and motion pictures, and interests in arithmetic and science. 

The value of these studies to the guidance worker lies in their develop- 
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mental aspects; that is, interests of children appear in patterns peculiar 
to the chronological age of the child. 

The examples of interest inventories were: The Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, The Kuder Preference Record, The Allport- Vernon 
Study of Values, The Qeeton Vocational Interest Inventory, and The 
Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory. 

We can conclude that there is no single method by which a guidance 
worker can estimate, judge, or measure human interest. No valid con- 
clusions can be reached unless all available methods for identifying 
interests are utili2ed. Subjective sources of data appear to be as valuable 
to the counselor as do the more objective sources. Attitudes toward 
occupational experiences, other people, and recreational pursuits are all 
closely related to interests. These attitudes must be obtained through 
direct or indirect observation. The data obtained must be used with 
reserved judgment and only tentative recommendations. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Information Concerning Personal 
Adjustment 


What Is Personal Adjustment? ^ 

AN individual acquires values, ideals, and standards in 
terms of what society has determined as ^ood. When the individual is 
unable to live up to general standards because of personal inadequacies 
of capacity and needs or is unable to satisfy his needs in socially accept- 
able ways, he becomes maladjusted. Adjustment or maladjustment may 
be considered in terms of how one regards himself and the actions one 
adopts in measuring up to the expectations of others (society). In other 
words, adjustment requires seeing and accepting one’s self in 
relation to the world, with emphasis on feelings and intellectual 
insight. 

Common usage of the term adjustment gives an individual a clean 
bill of mental health if he is normal, that is, if he can live as a peaceful 
being, without disturbance, knows how to work, marries and has chil- 

* One of the most complete summaries of the "Less Direa Measures of Atti- 
tudes" to be noted is found in H. H. Rcmmers, Introduction to Opinion and 
Altitude Measurement, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954, chapter 7. The 
author desaibes seven areas: (I) word assodation; (2) visual stimulus (use of 
pirtures in diagrams to secure cmotionallf toned responses from the subjea); 
(3) expressive movement; (4) play, drama, and related techniques; (5) intra- 
group attitude measurement; (6) rating scales; and (7) other techniques whidi 
have been developed to achieve the same purpose as pres'iously described pro- 
cedures. 
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dren, grows old — in short, completes the cycle of life without giving 
society any trouble. Adjustment has the essence of personal happiness, 
acceptance of self, capacity to deal with reality, to work, to have friends 
— to find meaning in life. 

The Measurement of Personal Adjustment 

The significance of the measurement of personal adjustment comes 
to focus when we consider the general objectives of guidance. Objec- 
tives were discussed in detail in chapter 1 but we may repeat In general 
terms that the guidance worker's task is to help the student to see the 
issues of his problems more clearly, to accept their implications, and 
to make decisions on what to do. The measures of adjustment can be 
used to help the observer identify whether it be the student himself 
or the counselor, what the problems are, and the degree to which these 
problems are causing distress. Typical problems are: vocational choice, 
curriculum planning, social acceptance, financial problems, religious con- 
fusion, family problems, problems of heterosexual adjustment, and so 
on. Neither student nor counselor is always aware of relevant informa- 
tion, attitudes, and experiences that infiuence adjustment either because 
of lack of knowledge, inability to recall, or repression. Measurement 
may give better insight into the nature of the problem, abilities, interests, 
motivation, aptitudes, and capacities — in brief, it can enlarge the stu- 
dent’s understanding of himself. 

We believe that no clear demarcation can be made between the diag- 
nostic and treatment process. Measuring the degree of personal adjust- 
ment of a student borders on diagnosis, but the experience of being 
measured may in itself be therapeutic to the individual. The process 
of assisting a student to clarify his conception of his problem, to 
de^’eIop insights into his own role in the treatment process, or of giving 
the student an opportunity to release his feelings may alternate between 
diagnosis and treatment. 

The results of measurement may enlighten the guidance worker so 
he can respond more adequately to feelings expressed by the client in 
a non-directive treatment process. He may, for example, respond to 
important characteristics of the client’s behavior that might otherwise 
^ a\ e been overlooked. However, the gathering of information concern- 
ing personal adjustment of the individual is valueless unless it points 
to some possible solution to the problem. Too many counselors spend 
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their time with measurement and diagnosis, and too little time with 
treatment. 

T/fe Numerical vs. Non-Numerical Types of Observation 

Information, concerning personal (described by some writers as social) 
adjustment is obtained by observation. An observation may be a test 
of numerical type or it may be of an anecdotal, adjectival, or descriptive 
type (10). Other general categories have been made such as "formal 
versus informal," "clinical versus test," and "descriptive versus pre- 
dictive." As a matter of fact none of these categories are as distinctive 
as the terms seem to imply. Final judgment always represents a deviation 
from some reference point or average. When a student is classified as 
having "poor social adjustment,” for example, the diagnosis is based 
on the opinion of the observer after using the behavior of other students 
as a point of reference. If the dedsion is made as a residt of a test score, 
the observer is interpreting the score in reference to the average and 
the degree to which the score deviates from the average. In prediction 
the observer is determining the probability of that type of behavor 
in relationship to what is possible. Test norms and descriptions of the 
norm group by age, sex, class, or sodo-economic background, are always 
available when observation is derived from a good test. 

A good test will present data derived from; (1) a sample of people 
of defined characteristics ; (2) a sampling of the behavior studied, in- 
cluding a clearly-defined continuum of "more" to "less,” (3) a mean 
(or average) from which deviations can be seen in terms of probability 
of occurrence; (4) an expression of errors of observation in statistical 
terras, and (5) an indication of predictive power based on statistical 
indices. 

A non-niunerical observation contains data having these same proper- 
ties but their values and limits are usually unknown and less than 
observation based on statistical terms. 

The great variety of psychological and sociologcal instruments for 
identifying personal adjustment of the individual is so wide that classi- 
fication is difiicult. We can hope to give the reader only a few of the 
examples and types of these instruments available to him. These range 
from the questionnaire containing a list of formal questions designed to 
get information about an individual’s ideas, traits, opinions, attitudes, 
and aspirations, to a standardized test. 
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Informal or Non-Numerical Methods for Collecting 
Data Concerning Personal Adjustment 

Studying the Child front the Antedated Record 

The anecdotal record is a description of observations made by people 
who have had opportunity to observe the student in his daily on-going 
activity. The classroom teacher, for example, is continuously observing 
the student and making "on the spot” judgments and interpretations. 
Unless a teacher knows the value of a written record, she is likely to 
permit her observations to be incidental and remain unrecorded in her 
mind. Regardless of whether the observations are recorded or unrecorded 
her reactions toward the student are governed by them, 

Redl and Wattenberg (JS) remind us that as any difficulty arises, 
those who are involved almost immediately form a hunch as to its mean- 
ing and the appropriate remedy. Such hunches are rarely reasoned out 
because they represent the echoes of a person’s previous experiences. The 
memories of what a teacher has observed in the behaviors of a particular 
student emerge and suggest a theory as to why a student is behaving in a 
particular way. The more a teacher knows about a child the better he 
will understand him and the more likelihood there will be that his 
hunches are correct. 

When is the anecdotal record good or bad as a medium for under- 
standing children? As with any instrument for collecting data we may 
apply the two criteria, validity and reliability, for determining the value 
of the instrument. In the first place the method must be valid for some 
purpose. 

Purposes of observation are: 

1. To describe the degree of social adjustment, 

2. To detect condition or change of attitude. 

3. To detect the student’s interests. 

4. To provide evidence of progress of learning. 

5. To determine specific situations which provoke anti-social behavior. 

Each purpose must be clearly defined and established; a definition of 
t >c -ind of situation in which a specific behavior is likely to be found 
will then logically follow. 

B} paying careful attention to these necessary elements to insure the 
^alidity of any method for collecting data, the useless procedure of 
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recording insignificant and irrelevant incidental behavior will be 
avoided. 

Equally important is a fair sampling of the student’s behavior. Un- 
usual and atypical action will give a distorted picture of the total be- 
havior of the individual as may the observations from one teacher alone. 
Records from several teachers (observers) will give a more accurate 
picture. An adequate sampling of behavior requires records of observa- 
tions in varied activities ; for example, in the classroom, at a party, dur- 
ing an interview, taking a written test, competing in a game of skill. 

There is no standard form for an anecdotal record and not all of them 
need to be a written description. Some of the more commonly used rec- 
ords are incidental observations ; time-sampling observations ; non-school 
observations; stenographic reports; disk, wire, or tape recordings; and 
films and photographs. A brief discussion of these will be given in sub- 
sequent paragraphs along with examples. The subject of anecdotal 
records will then be summarized by a brief discussion of their values 
and limitations. 

THE GENERAL ANECDOTAL RECORD 

It is convenient to think of the anecdotal record as having three dis- 
tinct divisions: the incident as observed, the interpretation, and the 
recommendation. Note that these divisions apply to the anecdotal record 
and not the anecdote. A single observation or even a few observations 
seldom calls for a recommendation. Furthermore, it is not always neces- 
sary to include an interpretation of each observation. Interpretations, 
however, appear more. frequently than recommendations. The first essen- 
tial of a good anecdote is the dear separation between exactly what is 
observed and its interpretation. All feelings, judgments about the be- 
havior, opinions, and comments should be reserved for the interpretation 
and never included in the observation. 

The following records range from relatively poor recordings to those 
approximating the ideal. There is no absolute standard for selecting and 
describing an anecdote. What is described will always reflect the ob- 
server’s own concept of academic, emotional, and social adjustment as 
well as the "halo affect" which accompanies acquaintance with the 
student. 

Marv 

When Mary’s mother visited school today, Mary began to cry. She ceased 
crying only when her mother came to sit by her. Mary is a very timid and 
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overprotected child with little or no initiative. She gets upset too easily and 
refuses to talk to me frequently. 


Susan 

Observation: 

As we were lining up to go down to the playroom, Susan hid behind the 
door. I said, "Susan, wouldn’t you like to come down stairs and play with 
us?” She blushed and pulled me down so she could whisper to me. She 
whispered that she couldn’t dance like the rest of the boys and girls because 
her church thought it was wicked to dance. I assured her she wouldn’t have 
to dance. 

Interpretation: 

Susan is in conflict between home training and school activity. She feels 
different from her peers. She has confidence in her teacher. She feels as 
though her peers should not know of her conflia. 

Recommendation: 

Place Susan in groups who enjoy activities other than dancing. Avoid 
placing her in situations which make her feel embarrassed and apart from 
her classmates. 

Albert 

Albert laughed loudly several times today while I read the story of Tom 
Thumb. At one instance he jumped up and down, walked around the table, 
moved to another, pushed Mildred onto the floor, pinched Lynne, moved 
to another chair, moved to the next table, finally came and sat down on a 
chair near me. 

Albert brought me a large apple today. He put his arms around me, then 
went to IS seat quiedy. After a few moments, he got up and shouted at 
^ \ other end of the table, went over to him, popped him on 

Aik ^ pencil, upset his chair, and after Gale started to cry, 

Albert returned to his scat. 

, started with his work, saw one of the boys doing some- 

mg ‘ than he. He went over to the desk, looked at the paper, and 
^ tnoment, quickly grabbed his paper, tore it up, and 
rew It dowii. I talked to him about it. He said. "I don’t like paintings 
^ pretty." Finally he finished his work and brought it to 

Lynne three times, stood up on his chair, sat down, got 
th' J started writing again, came over to 

e es , tvent back writing, poked Connie who was seated at an opposite 
table, then tried to help her. 
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Albert came to school with a new watch. He proudly showed the boys 
and girls how the hands would move. Later in the reading circle, he slapped 
Bobby because he told a word. He said. "You don’t need to tell me, I can 
read.” Albert has been on the move all afternoon, pushing and poking the 
children; he has made two cry already. 

Jay 

November 10: 

Jay, a fifth grade child, walked to the side of the building where some 
first grade children were playing. The boys were chasing the girls, growling 
and barking. Jay joined them and made as much noise as the rest. Soon the 
boys began to wrestle and Jay was soon in the middle with the other boys 
all trying to pull him down. 

November 12: 

Jay Joined a group of first-graders on the playground. As soon as he saw 
me he stopped participating. I left and entered the school building. Through 
a window I could continue to observe. Later when I asked Jay about the 
play he said stammering, "We were playing cops and robbers.” When I 
asked if it was fun he shook his head positively, blushed and turned away. 

November 15: 

As the children left for recess Jay joined the first grade children as he 
had yesterday. After watching them chase the girls for a few minutes, I 
left the building and walked around where they were playing. Jay immcdi* 
ately stopped, blushed, smiled and turned away. He walked toward the 
swings and after giving a boy a push he walked on around the building 
tow’ard the ball diamond. Once more I left and entered the building. Soon 
Jay returned to the group. For a few minutes he ran around the playground 
with all the little boys and girls after him. 

November 17: 

Jay asked permission to take the football and grinned when I answered, 
yes. He chose a third grade boy to play with him against two other fifth 
grade boys. He carried the ball for his side every time during the game and 
told the other boy to block the other side. He wouldn’t start until the otlier 
side moved back to give him a chance to get away even though he could 
outrun all players. When the other side had the ball he refused to give 
them the same chance he had asked for. 

November 18: 

Jay took the football outside. Tlic bo)*s from his age-group were playing 
softball and asked him to join rbem but he walked away without answer* 
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ing. He soon contacted a second-grade boy who was carrying a softball and 
bat and asked him to come and play football. Jay took the ball and bat 
from the boy and put them on the ground. He then took the football to 
him and demonstrated how to throw and catch it. 

November 21: 

Children were writing sentences using spelling words which had previ- 
ously been taken from a reading chart. When. I called for them Jay didn’t 
pass his in. Later at noon as he left the room I asked about it. He returned 
to his desk and spent a few minutes looking for it but with no apparent 
success. The next morning he brought a note from his mother: 

"When Jay came home last night he said he was supposed to make up 
some sentences from his spelling words but that he lost them. I found them 
in his reader and have helped him finish them. I told him to bring them to 
you this morning and I hope that they will be all right.” 

The sentences were good— better than i expected. As I thanked him, he 
grinned and went to his seat. 

November 23: 

I gave the children some free time to get ready for a spelling quiz. Jay 
did not use any of the time but he took his spelling book home. (I suspect 
to get aid from his raochec.) 

November 24: 

I gave a spelling test today. After the pupils cotreaed their own papers, 
I told them I would look over the papers after they finished. I watched Jay 
and he marked about fifteen out of the twenty wrong. As the papers were 
passed in. Jay tore his up in small pieces on his desk. I asked him for his 
and he held up the pieces not saying a word but grinning. After class I 
asked. Why didn t you hand your words in?” He answered, "I don’t 
know. I asked him what he thought I should do about it. The only answer 
was a shrug of the shoulders and a grin. 

November 28: 

The class took an arithmetic test today. Jay took so much time getting 
starte that the others had finished about ten problems before he had the 
rst one written down. He fussed with his pencil and paper, wrote and 
erase , looked around, sharpened his pencil, fussed some more, wrote and 
fidgeted. I noticed that after he did start he was getting very few 
1 whispered to him not to worry about getting finished. I 
pomte out some examples he had skipped and repeated them aloud to 
im. e immediately wrote the correct answer and then went on with the 
next ones. 
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November 30: 

The pupils were singing Christmas carols. Jay did not participate. He sat 
on the edge of his seat, his feet stretched out full length, his shoulders on 
the back edge, and his head tilted down toward his chest. He stared at his 
hands on his desk. Occasionally he would glance up and move his lips a 
little, then go back to his "motionless’* stare. He caught my eye and moved 
his lips slightly and looked away. His mother had previously told me that 
he had a nice voice and likes to sing. 

December 1: 

As I read to the class today Jay was not interested. He talked to a boy 
sitting near him. He did not laugh as the others did. His talking seemed to 
be annoying to the group as well as to myself so I stopped reading and 
looked his way. He blushed, grinned, and looked down at the floor. 

December 33: 

At a Christmas program today. Jay volunteered to sing a song. Parents 
were present including Jay’s mother. Jay walked to the front keeping his 
eye on his mother. He gave the title of his song and sang it well. He does 
have a very nice voice. 

Interpretation: 

Jay is socially immature. He enjoys playing with children much younger 
than he but feels guilty when watched by his teacher. When given an 
opportunity he controls the game so he can use the skill he most enjoys, 
even to the detriment of others. He is not cooperative in group games and 
will not play unless he has the advantage. He is retarded in school achieve- 
ment. He has poor habits of concentration and cannot work under duress 
or pressure or speed. 

Although he does not participate in group singing he has a good voice 
and enjoys singing solos before the group. He does not enjoy listening to 
the teacher read stories of interest to the rest of the pupils. He is depend- 
ent on his mother who apparently gives him assistance in school work and 
security in group situations. 

Recommendation: 

Jay should have more opportunity to sing before the group. He needs 
more individual attention in teaching situations. Experimentation with 
younger group (lower grade) is desirable. His mother needs to cooperate 
in attempts to develop his independence. 
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The Incidental Observation: 

With the incidental observation no attempt is made at organization and 
selection of significant events. It is the common method by which people 
develop concepts of (get acquainted with) one another. No attempt is 
made to sample behavior and the impressions for opinions are described to 
others in the form of anecdotes, interesting events, statement of facts. A 
sufficient number of observations recorded by a sufficient number of people 
may be of some value in giving a general impression or picture of the 
student. An example of such a record follows: 

Bobby 

September 

Bobby arrived with a note from his mother. The note read as follows: 
Dear Teacher, 

Bobby was retained and his sister was sent into the third grade. I think 
the teacher disliked Bobby. Bobby has been in the hospital for three months 
and the Doctor said to keep him quiet. I can't do anything with him. Please 
see that he gets a rest and that he doesn’t run around too much. 

Mrs. Petrich 

September 12: 

Bobby arrived ten minutes late. He had come on the bus thirty minutes 
before nine o’clock. His shirt was out, his hair was wet from the fountain, 
his shoes were untied. He noisily moved to a chair, poked two boys as he 
passed their table. I asked if he had any reason to be late. He said, “I didn’t 
hear the bell. Marvin spoke up, "He did too because he came in the 

building when I did." Bobby replied, "Yeah! pushed me out the door.” 

September 28: 

Bobby fell off his chair three rimes today. The children laughed. Bobby 
enjoyed the attention. Bruce remarked. "Bobby can’t sit on a chair. He 
doesnt know anything." Bobby turned and pouted. 

October 10: 

Bobby does nothing all day but rock his chair, tear up paper, push over 
crayon trays, annoy others at his table. 

October 17: 

The children were at the blackboard doing manuscript writing. Bobby 
rawing pictures in his space at the board. Suddenly he looked at what 
the other children were doing. He knocked over two chairs, pushed a table 
an ye e at the same time. "Teacher, let me do what Bruce is doing.” 
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October 18: 

I had isolated Bobby from the others during reading and number work. 
I usually put him to work playing with day, or looking at library books. 
Often I have him clean the boards. Today I decided to bring him in a read- 
ing group. He wanted to learn. Pictures didn’t seem to help him. He just 
guessed the wrong answer. 

November 7: 

Good weather continued and the children spent their rest periods outside. 
This is what happened when it was mentioned that we should get ready 
for play period. Bobby threw his chair under the table, pushed over the 
waste paper basket, and fell down twice getting into line. "Bobby,” I asked, 
"is that the way to get in line with all that noise?” He didn’t answer. He 
began to pout. "All right you try it again.” He was reluctant to do it. At 
the bottom of the stairs he leaped four steps, making two children jump 
out of his way. Outside he rolled on the lawn, he turned the water on him- 
self. He tackled two boys standing on the side line. He was taken from this 
situation and placed in some organized play. He didn’t stay long. 

TIME-SAMPLING METHOD 

With the time-sampling method, observations are made in a series of 
short time periods, preferably distributed so as to afford a representative 
sampling of the behavior under observation. The value of this method 
is increased if the following steps are taken in planning: 

1. A dear definition of the behavior to be observed should be formu- 
lated. Typical behaviorisms that have been used by investigators are: 
fear, auger, aggtessiveriess, cooperation, social interaction, nervous hab- 
its, talkativeness, study habits, ability to attend. 

2. Describe the situation in which the behavior is to be observed. 
Study habits, for example, may be observed during free reading periods, 
in a study hall or library, during a practice period after a demonstration 
lesson. Olson (34), one of the first to use the time-sampling method 
described the situations in which bad oral habits were to be obsen’ed as: 
(a) any penetration of the lips by thumb or finger, and (b) extrusion of 
the tongue; putting pencil in the mouth was not to be counted unless 
accompanied by thumb or finger. 

3. Control the time during which the obsea^ation is to be made. For 
example, the times chosen may be: the free reading period once a week, 
each Monday at ten o’clock, return from recess, ten minutes each day. 
In Olson's study all obsciv’ations were to be made in the morning at tiie 
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rate of one room per morning. Furthennore, all observations were to be 
confined to the first hour in the morning during the month of April. 
Only one entry was to be made per diild per five-minute period, regard- 
less of the frequency within the period, so that with twenty observations 
the possible range of scores was from 0 to 20. 

In the illustration of the time-sampling record shown below the trait 
to be measured was defined as: "social adjustment in the classroom’’: 

Billy’s Social Adjustment in the Classroom 
Nibbled candy while the roll was being called. 

Put feet on the table. Ignored any comment by the children and 
teacher. 

Rolled a sheet of paper around his pencil. Hid paper in pocket. 
Rocked back on his chair, noisily got up and went to the library 
table. Picked up a few books and came back to the table. Pushed 
the work of the other children. Grabbed Bobby’s paper and tore it. 
Rocked back on his chair while in the reading circle. 

Pushed two children down to get first in line for lunch. 

Annoyed the girls in the swings on the playground. 

Crawled under the table during story time and untied shoe laces of 
the boys at the table. 

Pushed Sandra’s paper just a little to make her notice him. 

Sang out loudly with the group. Pushed knees into chair of child 
sitting in front of him. 

Hung on teacher s desk looking at the papers chat were in a stack. 
Boys moved quickly. By physical force he was removed to the end 
of the line. 

administrative features of anecdotal records 

The administrative features of the anecdotal record have been con- 
venient y classified by Traxler (JO) as follows: (1) enlisting coopera- 
’ . ' cciding how much should be expected of observers, (3) 
Ofnis, (4) obtaining the original records, (5) central filing, 
and (6) summarizing. 

w'll” P^chology, mental hygiene, and guidance 

^ es a IS a genuine interest in the needs of the child. This interest 
essentia to assure cooperation; it will develop only with the convic- 
lon at t e development of each pupil is more important than the 
teaching of subject matter. 

Once an anecdotal plan is adopted, a decision must be made on some 
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reasonable minimum number of anecdotes to be written by each teacher 
per week. The question, "How many anecdotes should be required?" 
must be answered in terms of what is possible and what is desirable. 
The minimum number is mutually decided after a short period of experi- 
mentation. The quality of the anecdotes is as significant as the quantity. 

The form of the record should be simple. Some teachers use small 
scratch pads that can be held in the palm of the hand. Brief words, 
phrases, or short sentences are jotted down quickly and rewritten at the 
end of the day. Other teachers prefer to make a mental note to be 
recorded later at the first oportunity. Original records taken on the spot 
or soon after are usually valuable. In those school systems where it can 
be afforded, the following suggestions for reducing time are helpful 
(23) : (1) by providing centrally located dictaphones for use in record- 
ing anecdotes, each teacher can be allotted certain limits each week for 
their use; (2) secretaries can meet teachers at specified times to take 
down anecdotes and transcribe them for the central file; (3) weekly 
discussions can be organized where secretaries can record anecdotes 
brought forth. 

If the real values of anecdotal records ace to be realized there must be 
some system of preserving them over a period of time. The best plan is 
to file them as part of the students’ cumulative record. A more common 
plan is to preserve only summaries, with the original records filed in 
each teacher’s room. The room files are briefed (thinned-out) at the 
discretion of the teacher after summaries have been made. Another plan 
is to send all anecdotal records to the special counselor or (in high 
school) to the home-room teacher. When a special counselor is employed 
he win read all anecdotes before they are fi/ed. This helps him to identify 
students in need of immediate help. 

A summary of anecdotal records enables the teacher to study the rec- 
ords and thus become better acquainted with the student’s developmental 
trend. If a periodic summary is required for each student, at least one 
staff member studies his record in an attempt to analyze his development. 

STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS AND MACHINE RECORDINGS 

Records made of verbal expressions by a system of stenography or 
machine recordings have the advantage of objectivity. Selection of the 
samples of expression to be recorded, howc\’er, may distort the data. 

These methods have been extensively used with the interview and 
counseling and do provide an excellent means of gathering data and 
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improving techniques. Their value is enhanced if a supplement is pro* 
vided to describe the situation under which the expressions occurred. 
Accurate description of the setting is always an essential part of an anec- 
dotal record. Interpretations, summaries, and recommendations are 
usually necessary for using these methods but when possible, they should 
be written under appropriate headings so the reader can more easily 
separate the objective from the subjective data. The obvious limitations 
of such methods are financial and the difficulty of recording the behavior 
without it influencing the behavior of the student. 

THE USE OF FILMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 

Films and photographs have the advantage of obtaining a permanent 
record of classroom and individual activities that can be analyzed subse- 
quently through repeated observations. The home-movies currently so 
popular with parents frequently show an excellent picture of the devel- 
opmental patterns of children. 

Specific behavioral patterns analyzed from motion picture, especially 
sound motion picture films, can give a teacher a much better idea of the 
individual characteristics of each student than he can obtain in many 
hours of ordinary observation. In diagnosing the characteristics of a 
child s reaction in a discussion group, for example, the teacher can make 
specific analysis of: rate of response to questions, duration of individual 
recitations, analysis of oral communication during discussion, and gen- 
eral atmosphere of the entire class procedure. 

^ The cumulative record may well contain photographs of the student, 
his home, friends, and activities which were made throughout the life 
span. Teachers often find it enlightening to have a photograph of the 
pupil s present home, his brothers and sisters, his father and mother, and 
is playmates. The student himself is often delighted to bring these 
p otographs for the teacher to keep in his file. Needless to say, each 
p otograph should have the identifying data recorded on the back, 
including the date when the photograph was taken. 

CAUTIONS IN USING ANECDOTAL RECORDS FOR GUmANCE 

Sorne cautions for using the anecdotal record for guidance purposes 
a\e een cited; nevertheless it is appropriate to be more specific. The 
rs caution lies in the danger of bias. Certain students may irritate an 
that other students may be overlooked. Undesir- 
a e e avior may be recorded because desirable behavior fails to attract 
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the attention. Inexperienced teachers may overlook the quiet, rule- 
obeying, reticent child who may be greatly maladjusted. Good observers 
will not put a premium on docility. They will observe all students, not 
just those whose behavior demands attention. 

An observer may also write anecdotes under the influence of stereo- 
types (pictures in the mind) ; e.g., "All poor people are ignorant and 
ill-mannered." If the observer does not use care, it is too easy to interpret 
and recommend in terms of predetermined culture values rather than 
objective consideration. It is well to keep in mind that interpretation j 
may always be more inaccurate than observation. 

Another caution lies in the tendency of the observer to be too subjec- 
tive in describing the situation which led up to the incident. An anecdote 
can be interpreted only in terms of what preceded and occasonally what 
succeeded the behavior. 

The values of the anecdote lie in supplementing material gathered 
from other sources- The records provide data unavailable by other 
means. If well written, the records are more direct and accurate in the 
information which they contribute. Written tests, for example, provide 
data indirectly. When a guidance worker uses anecdotal material he 
reacts to the student with a deeper understanding than would be other- 
wise possible. 

The Rating Scale — A Convenient Means of Summarizing Judgments 

The rating scale is a special method of summarizing obser\'ations. 
General impressions ate recorded after the teacher or guidance worker 
has opportunities of obser'^ing the student in many situations. The 
rating scale blank presents a list of descriptive words or phrases concern- 
ing a trait which can be checked. Thus the student can be evaluated on 
traits ranging from superior to inferior quality. The design and use of 
rating scales should be governed by rather well-defined principles. The 
most significant of these principles is: The specific trait or mode of 
behavior should be clearly defined. Cooperativeness, for example, may 
be defined by one teacher as the tcndcnq* to obey school rules; another 
teacher may define it as the ability to work successfully with other stu- 
dents; still another teacher may define it as the tendency to study oi 
home. When teachers arc thinking of wious definitions, the agrceni*/>» 
of ratings is likely to be accidental. Definitions should be (ormutiO.j ' 
after general discussion by those who use the rating scale. 

Another significant prindplc is to provide levels or 
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tions for each trait or behavior. If the traits to be rated are to be signifi- 
cant it is necessary that definitions of each trait be specific. Furthermore, 
it is essential to provide different qualities of the trait to be rated. For 
example, the trait of cooperativeness may be ranked from very coopera- 
tive to very noncooperative. 

A third principle is that the trait or behavior be readily observable. 
How can a teacher rate a student on trustworthiness of independent 
study? If the teacher is present to make the observation, independence 
may not be evident. If he leaves, how can he observe ? Other examples 
difficult to observe are: moral integrity, emotional maturity, leadership 
in out-of-school activities. 

Rating scales are of three types: descriptive, numerical, and graphic. 
The graphic rating scale permits the rater to make as fine distinctions as 
he wishes. For example an observer may check any place along the 
continuum in the following: 


Ability to Attend 


Distracted: 
jumps rap- 
idly from 
one thing to 
another 

Cannot keep 
at a task 
until 

completed 

Attends 

adequately 

Is absorbed 
in what he 
does 

Able to hold 
attention for 
long periods 

Is He Mentally Lazy or Active? « 

Interests 
lazy and 
inert 

Lethargic 
Idles along 

Is ordinarily 
active 

Eager 

Shows 

hyper- 

activity 


lishpH Kt. w/ ij n , Behavior Rating Schedules 

hshed by World Book Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1930. 


e numerical rating scale permits the observer to assign numbers for 
eac trait, e.g., 0 to 10 may represent the degree to which the student 
possesses the trait. 0 represents none of the traits, 5 an average amount, 
and 10 a maximum amount. 


Example: Is this pupil mentally alert? 

■ ‘^^scriptive rating scale permits the observer to place a check mark 
n e space efore a phrase which most adequately describes the student. 
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Example: Is this pupil mentally aleit? 

Lazy and inert. 

Lethargic. Idles along. 

Is ordinarily active. 

Eager. 

Shows hyper-activity. 

The soundness of a rating will depend upon the extent to which the 
behavior or characteristic in question is clearly described and whether 
its appearance, when it occurs, can be clearly perceived. An untrained 
observer generally has the tendency to rate all individuals too high or too 
low. This is known as the personal bias error and may be conveniently 
demonstrated by tabulating the ratings and comparing the average rat- 
ings with other teachers. Another error known as the error of central 
tendency describes the disposition of some observers to rate all students 
near the midpoint of the scale. A third error is the halo a^ect demon- 
strated by rating all individuals approximately the same on all character- 
istics. This error is usually corrected if the characteristic is clearly defined 
and if the rater rates all individuals on the first characteristic before he 
rates them on the second characteristic; or if the rater is given a list of 
names on a single sheet devoted to only one characteristic. A fourth 
error known as the logical error results from a misunderstanding of the 
characteristic to be rated. Here again, the error may be avoided by dearly 
defining the characteristic through group discussion. 

SUMMARIZING RATINGS 

The reliability of ratings increases if the judgments of a number of 
persons about the same individual are combined. However, in order not 
to conceal variations through averaging, each rater's evaluation may be 
displayed in a single table as illustrated below: 


Summary of Ratings on Ability to Attend 


Name of student. . . 

below 

average 

above 

Jack Smith 

average 

3 

2. 4 

average 

1 

Susan Skeen 

— 

1. 2. 3 

4 

Olie Hansen 

2, 4 

3 

1 
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The person making the rating is designated by number and name below: 

1. Mr. Wells 3. Mr. Kilzar 

2. Miss Ransome 4. Mr. White 

The Use oj the Autobiography in Guidance 

GENERAL FEATURES OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The commonest form of personal document is the autobiography 
which has its greatest merit in revealing the ’’ins ide h alf* of the life. It 
is, perhaps, the most productive technique of securing information about 
individuals when counselor-time is at a premium. The writing of an auto- 
biography, for example, may be assigned to an entire class and used as 
a teaching device in written expression. 

When the individual writes an autobiography he must rely on mem- 
ory; thus the older the writer the less likely are the reminiscences of 
childhood to be accurate. The counselor should also keep in mind that 
the autobiographer may modify what he knows through conscious decep- 
tion before exposing it to the outside world. Whatever is written has a 
motive back of it; for example, a desire to justify actions or beliefs; a 
desire to exhibit oneself vividly; a seeking of security in a change of life; 
a plea for forgiveness and social reacceptance; a seeking of relief from 
tension; or, a mere completion of an assignment. 

The autobiographies of children are likely to be topical or a listing of 
chronological events such as moving from one community or school to 
another. Young children will have to dictate their expressions to the 
teacher; thus rapport is especially important. In any case without some 
direction and preparation there is likely to be little reflection of feeling. 

THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Some students are able to release certain tensions by writing their 
autobiography but generally the mere writing is rarely helpful. The real 
potential value lies in the counseling relationships where the student has 
an opportunity to discuss his personal document with a counselor. The 
writing of the autobiography permits freedom of expression as well as 
treedorn to omit or exclude any aspect of life. A combination of writing 
an su sequent counseling may give students new insights and new 
understandings of themselves. 
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HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

The student or the class should be prepared to write the autobiog- 
raphy. In the first place, the teacher must help students to understand 
and appreciate the values of such an experience. One of the significant 
values, for example, is to augment data in each student’s cumulative 
record. The final choice, however, of placing the autobiography in the 
cumulative record should be left to the student. 

In establishing rapport it should be made clear to the student that 
anything he writes will be kept confidential. This agreement should be 
observed conscientiously. The student should be encouraged to write or 
tell about his inner thoughts and feelings, his fears, his periods of anger, 
and his periods of pleasure. It is true that preliminary discussion directs 
the thought of the child but without preparation through discussion the 
product may be a record of events only. 

For young children an outline may be desirable. The writing or dicta- 
tion may extend over a period of days or weeks by following parts of 
the outline at each session. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERPRETING THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Although there can be no general rules for interpreting the auto- 
biography the guidance worker will find this medium a real source of 
information about the student’s problems, attitudes, interests, and asso- 
ciates. Most important of all, the method may serve as a basis for 
rapport in interviews concerning mental conflict and adjustment difficul- 
ties. It has, therefore, an advantage in providing a view of the inner life 
and an account of past situations which gave origin to new meanings and 
new habits. 

The following suggestions for interpreting the autobiography may be 
helpful; however, they are not all-inclusive and certainly not applicable 
to all cases: 

1. Read the autobiography through to get a general impression. Wliat 
is the general tone.^ Is the w'riter talking about something which touches 
him deeply? Is your impression one of a happy or sad individual? Dur- 
ing a second reading make attempts to locate instances where the tone 
varies from tl:e general lone of the document as a whole. Attention 
should be given to emotionally-chargcd words, to excess superlatives or 
adjectives, or to continuous use of pronouns such as 1 or me. 
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2. Note the appearance of the document. Does it give the impression 
of neatness? meticulousness? slovenliness? — Do not make judgments 
too quickly from general appearance and handwriting because these 
features have little value unless supplemented by other data. 

3. Note the length of autobiography. Length is dependent upon the 
ease with which the person expresses himself, the degree of rapport, the 
writer’s opinion of the worth of the exercise, the degree of maturity, and 
the degree of adjustment. The skills of writing may in themselves pre- 
vent the writer from writing at any great length. 

4. What is the educational level of the writer ? This can generally be 
detected by accuracy in spelling, compliance with the rules of grammar, 
the choice of vocabulary, and the ability to express oneself clearly and 
interestingly. 


5. Look for omissions. These are noteworthy; for example, one boy 
said nothing about his divorced parents. No autobiography is complete 
in every detail but when an event known by the counselor is omitted, 
the counselor should consider the event as a sign for further counseling. 
Omissions may indicate that things were going well. Happy, peaceful 
peno s of time may be passed over in silence, whereas humiliating epi- 
sodes may consume pages of writing. 

6. Search for inaccuracies and inconsistencies. A search for consist* 
encies an inconsistencies may lead to traces of inaccuracy. If inaccuracies 
Of tabrications have been made, were they made with the deliberate 
purpose of deceiving? Unconscious errors may reflect die individual's 

concept. In any case, suspicions of deception should be confirmed or 
denied m subsequent counseling interviews. 

between description and interpretation. An objective 
Mm ° experience is rarely made without interpretation, 

flip ^ helpful to distinguish the record of experience from 

° ^7 the writer. Note, for example, the 

Can bewilderment, desire, suffering, and hope. 

S vm? t- ^ ^^tmguished from what the writer thinks about them? 
nhv mo ^ protective mechanisms have been used? The autobiogra- 
Hon ^ P^°^^^tive mechanisms as compensation, rationaliza- 

in n’rpvf thinking, withdrawal— all useful to the writer 

alwavs U social catastrophe. These observations should 

always be su^orted by data obtained from other sources. 

anA r ® ® ®pth of expressed feeling. Are the incidents superficial 

and commonplace? Shallowness may result from an attempt to hide per- 
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sonal problems or because the writer sees no point in the assignment of 
writing the story of his life. The depth of feeling is not only determined 
by the degree of maladjustment but also by the degree of rapport 
between student and counselor. Depth of feeling can sometimes be 
judged by searching for answers to such questions as: Why does the 
■writer choose to highlight certain events? What gaps in the history are 
evident? What events does the writer gloss over quickly? 

Autobiographical Illustrations 
Joann Bolton — Age 8 V 2 , Grade 2 

The Story of My Life 
(as diaated to the teacher) 

I was born in Middletown on December 28th, 19 — . I go to Baxcer 
school- 1 like to sew and do needle work and play dolls. Billy is my best boy 
friend and I have a whole lot of girl friends and I like Susie the best. 

I get real mad 'cause I chink it’s ignorant when someone takes a friend 
away from me. (Joann went on to explain that sometimes she would be 
playing with one of her friends and someone else would come along and 
get the friend in question to play with her instead.) 

I was the happiest ever up at the mountains last summer because we 
stayed there all summer and had all the family with us and all our cousins 
came up for visits. 

I felt the saddest when I couldn't ride on the ski-lift. I have m’o sisters 
and two brothers. They ate Patsy, ttvclvc; Jay, ten; Margie, six; and Larry, 
four. 

1 don’t have any pets but 1 would like a canary best because it would be 
fun to feed it and clean out its pen and I’d like some goldfish, too. 

Jimmy Soljun — Age 14, Grade 8 

The Story of My Life 
(Part 1 ; written at age II) 

I first came into this merry old w’orld on September 29, 19 — . I soon 
became quite a traveling man; w’c lived in a ranch house and in a city 
house in California and when I was two we came to Vermont to live. We 
lived in an apartment in Montpelier while we looked for a house we liked. 

As soon as I had spattered paint on all the walls we found another Ijouse. 

It was a nice house where I played. I have a sister who is four years older 
than I am. Soon I used 10 sneak my sister’s little bike when Mom wasn't 
looking and I learned to ride it on our driveway. 
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When I was five I started to school here at Franklin. Everyone used to 
say I was a happy little boy. I was. I and my friends had fun in school. I 
guess the teacher didn’t though. We were awfully noisy. 

In the third grade I had my first big school responsibility. 'I rang the bell 
around the school when school started and when recess ended and it was 
time to come in. Then I progressed and in the fifth grade I was milk boy. 

I delivered milk to all the classes. I collected money. 

(Written at age l4) 

This year I’m down to the lowest leveU Tm a junior cop. Early in the 
morning and late after school I stand in the cold snow and direct children 
across the street. I like it though. Some of the kids don’t cooperate but 
some ate really little and don’t live by busy streets like "E Street” so they 
don’t understand how to cross safely. 

When I grow up I want to study law or be a pilot. My Dad has a ranch, 
I want to work with cattle and horses in my spare time. I guess that’s all I 
know about the picture except I’m going to the ranch and to Biltmore in 
South Vermont this summer. I’m going to Bryant Junior High next year, 
after that to Washington High maybe, then to college. It takes a lot of 
school and study and work to be a good lawyer, but it’s worth it. 

My father is a livestock broker and he has cattle and calves and horses 
and colts on the ranch. He is very nice to me and it’s fun to go on trips 
with him. My mother used to be a school teacher. She went to college. So 
did my Grandma and Grandpa but it was in an Academy then. My 
Grandpa played basketball. My mother is nice too. 

I have a sister. She’s four years older and she used to let me ride her 
bike. (I have my own bike now.) She goes to Bryant to school and takes 
her lunch. We go places together and ride horses and do the haying at the 
ranch together. We fight sometimes too but we like each other real well. 

I have a great-grandma too. She lives in Millville in a big house. I have 
lots of aunts and uncles and some cousins. Some of them live in Montpelier 
and some in Millville and some in California. 

I felt sad in the fifth grade when I lost a marble tournament. I didn’t 
want to win I just entered for fun, but after I did so well and won all the 
fifth grade the sixth graders beat me so I came in second. 

I felt sad when our dog died. We had her for ten years. She was just a 
baby when my aunt gave her to me. We fed her from a bottle, and we 
named her Nippy after a dog my sister had when she was little. When she 
was nine and a half she became very ill and a little later we had a vet give 
her a shot so she would die quickly and painlessly. That was about three 
years ago. Still when we think about her or getting a new dog we miss her 
very much. 

I felt glad when I learned to drive the jeep on the ranch. Also when I 
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first was allowed to shoot Dad’s gun.' I was also glad when he gave me the 
gun. 

I wish that there would be peace in the world and that all the boys 
would come home from war safely. I would like a larger gun. I like to play 
football, basketball, baseball, to swim and ski, and to watch television and 
sometimes go to shows. I like to camp, too, and be at the ranch, ride horses, 
and go to the gymnasium. In reading I like books about sports and books 
such as David Copperfield, Tom Sawyer, etc. When I was little I liked to 
play cars, cops and robbers, shoot my bow and arrow, play monopoly and 
sports and swimming. After high school I w'ould like to go to college and 
then to law school. I have always wanted to be either a lawyer or an aeto* 
nautical engineer. Now I think I w'ould be most interested in law. 

Boy — Age 17, Grade 11, High School 

My Autobiography 

On Wednesday, July 12, 19 — , a baby boy was delivered by Dr. R. D. 

Bannister in the home of Mr. and Mrs. . This day three other babies 

kept the country doctor very busy, for we were born just a few minutes 
apart. My parents informed me at this summer season, they were careful 
to keep me in the best of health by wrapping three blankets around their 
first child. The experimental child in every family is showered with paren* 
tal affection, and this attention may be damaging to other children and 
even to the oldest child if such feelings are not curbed. An example of this 
situation is shown by a statement of my sister who said, "Why do you 
always relate the experiences of Bob's childhood? Aren’t ours as interest- 
ing?" In making these observarions I find it very difficult to be objective 
about these events in life; for natural man compels others to see only the 
best in him. We seem to deprive others the freedom we should like to 
experience, by suggesting a point of view that can be qualified by our own 
experience. 

In my early childhood days ! was a busy boy doing a great many things 
that caused the folks to experience a mixture of feelings. One day when out 
of Mother’s sight for about ten minutes I worked in the garden "helping” 
to thin out the radishes. When asked what I was doing — I answered back, 
"work-en.” In fact, I seemed to be using "work-en” as an excuse for my 
actions at all times. My parents, being curious to find out what I was 
working at, came out of the house and found all the radishes in the garden 
pulled up. Father seemed to direa a solution to this problem by telling me 
to plant the radishes again, to teach me that I had overworked tlie wrong 
way. They left me alone for awhile, and on returning they found that the 
radishes were planted upside down. The little red tops standing up in the 
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air and the green leaves covered over by the dark earth looked very funny. 
At this time I was about worn out, but the folks had me plant the radishes 
right side up. This experience taught me a lesson which explains the 
process of response to parental authority. 

In religion I have always been a "doubting Thomas,” one of those people 
who can believe only after they have seen. It is a part of my nature that I 
challenge every new idea which confronts me. Religion, I believe is either 
everything, or it is nothing. My father and mother emphasize the religious 
responsibility that each person should assume as a member of a Church. 
In attempting to satisfy both reason and conscience the early teachings of 
my parents seem to win out in the conflict. 1 feel that the individual who 
gives no thought to the future will have little perspective and motivation 
for the present. Life seems to be made up of the past, the present, and the 
future. To disregard either is to be intemperate. Man is evidently something 
more than the sum total of his past life. He is this plus the possibilities of 
his future experiences. 

Girl — Age 28, last month of High School 

An Autobiography 

The situation was very favorable for my mother and father to bring 
another child into the family since there was only one boy in our family. 
So I was brought forth! Since my father had successfully built up his own 
business my childhood was very favorably handled, my mother being able 
to keep me in good health, send me to kindergarten, give me music lessons, 
etc. I remember no unpleasant happenings in my childhood, however, since 
that time she has related to me that at a very young age my brother used 
to hide my bottles just after they were given to me and that I displayed my 
anger very quickly and would compensate for the loss of my botdes by 
sucking my thumb and knotting my hair. This act of resentment on my 
rother s part didnt seem to stunt my growth and I grew up with very 
httle illness. 

At early school age I made the adjustment very well. 1 remember my first 
association with competition in the first grade. My very best friend and I 
were reading a story together about chickens and we came to a word neither 
one o us were familiar with. We asked our teacher to tell us the word and 
^ k think about it and see if we couldn't reason what the word 
^ ■ ^tnmediately I picked up the sense of competition and wanted to 

j ^ teacher what the word was. I remember trying very 

M ut as it was neither of us guessed that the word was "scratched.” 
This was the very beginning of my great interest in school, which as years 
flew by, grew Into an interest in wanting to teach children myself. 
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High school has been a high light for me and I have been very happy 
because I have not only been an A student, but have been very active in 
all activities and have been commonly known as one of the ‘Wheels about 
school.” 

Several years before I was born my oldest brother died at the age of 
eight. My mother took this death terrifically hard as my brother was loved 
just a little more than the other child. It took many years for my mother to 
become reconciled to the death of my brother. 

I have gone all through school with tw'O pegged lateral teeth, realiaing 
very little of their effect on my appearance. Now that I plan to go to col* 
lege I am going to insist that 1 have them capped. As the days progress I 
find that my mother is handling all my affairs from writing to my teachers 
to indirectly fixing dates for me with a boy of whom I used to be “crazy 
about." I greatly resent this over-love from my mother. Not only the love 
she has for me but also the love she has had for my deceased brother are 
bundled in together and showered upon me. My morher is protecting me 
and making sure that I will never be hurt in any way. I feel that I am 
being extremely hurt though, because my life is not my own. My mother 
is handling everything for me. 

By September w'hen I shall be preparing to go to college, "I wonder 
where I shall live?” Because of my lack of confidence, I think I shall live 
by myself or with one ocher girl. My father has the idea that I shall live 
in the sorority house with lots of girls. The other day he said, "Gill, if you 
don’t learn one other thing in college than to learn to live with other people 
I will feel your education has been worth while.” This is a challenge and 
gives me an incentive on which to work — to prove to him that I can live 
and get along with all types of girls and their personaliues. 

Although the analysis of myself as written on this paper may not be 
entirely correct, I feel that it has helped me to understand myself and to 
grow up emotionally so that any more disappointments in the future will 
be easier to handle. Through many events that have happened in my life 
I have found that you have to make the most of whatever the world has in 
store for you. 

The Utilization of the Diary in Collecting Information 

The most personal of personal documents is the diary, but because of 
its inaccessibility it has had little use in guidance and counseling. With 
certain modifications of this form of document, however, the guidance 
worker can find it a unique and useful medium. Any one type of evi- 
dence shotild not stand done; supporting evidence can and should be 
obtained. 

In a diary the writer records only such e\'ents, thoughts, and feelings 
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as have importance for himself, thus we find a more delicate reflection of 
emotion and less self-consciousness than is the case with other forms of 
expression. It is true that in the diary as in the autobiography there will 
be gross inaccuracies but these will most likely be in the form of self- 
deception and rationalization. 

Diary keeping is peculiar to the adolescent age, that time when it is 
felt that adults no longer understand, that religion brings conflict or 
great solace, that moral conflicts have become almost unbearable. With 
some encouragement, however, young people will keep diaries although 
many times the results will be somewhat impersonal, topical, and 
methodical. They will resemble "the log" type of entry which records 
listings of readings, visits, parties, illnesses, or financial expenditures. 
The confessional type of diary is rarely accessible but possibly the most 
valuable in reflecting personal conflicts. 

The value of diaries is limited by the expressive ability of the writer. 
Furthermore, the samples of life may be limited to sad periods of life, 
and neglect of happy periods of security, friendship, and trust. Often 
the writer takes much for granted and frequently fails to describe per- 
sons or situations in detail. Finally, the continuity of life may also be 
neglected and entries be missing for months at a time. 

The possibilities of using diaries to learn something about the child 
are evident after examining excerpts taken from real diaries. In the 
illustrations presented below the teachers discussed diaries with the 
children, explaining what they were and illustrating with examples. 
This was followed by encouraging each child to keep an intimate diary 
of himself every day for a two-week period. 

Guidance workers interested in learning more about the diary as a 
means of getting information should read the study of personal docu- 
ments by Allport (2) . 

This study made use of personal human documents ranging from per- 
sonal accounts to critical and experimental studies. The personal docu- 
ments used included autobiographies, questionnaires, verbatim record- 
ings, diaries, letters, and projective techniques. These documents were 
use ul in research, in guidance, in construction of attitude scales and 
questionnaires, and in teaching. 

SUGGESTIONS ON INTERPRETING THE DIARY 

^e procedures for interpreting the autobiography described in fore- 
going pages are also applicable for interpreting the diary. We may be 
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more specific by suggesting three approaches: ( 1 ) note references 
toward self, toward family, toward friends and acquaintances ; (2) look 
for interests in leisure time, in school subjects, in art, science, history, 
politics, and so onj and (3) attempt to find the "personal significance" 
of experiences as they develop and change. 

Illustrations of Child-Written Diaries 
Billy's Diary — Boy, Age 8^, Grade 2 

Sunday, May 4, 19 — . When I got up this morning, I read the funny 
papers. I got ready for church. When I got there we studied about pioneers. 
Then church let out and I went to another church meeting with my brother 
and sister. Some babies were christened. After church I went home and ate 
dinner. After dinner I went to play house with Susie. Then Gary and Pru- 
dence came and they went up town with Mama and Daddy and when they 
came back I was playing a game of "kick outs" with Mary, I won by one 
ahead. Then I talked to Gary for awhile and then I played "beat the bat.” 
After that I had to come in. We made some popcorn and Mama came 
home from church and we went to bed. 

Monday, May 5, 19 — . When I got up this morning, I made my bed and 
after I got dressed I practiced the piano. Then 1 ate breakfast and went to 
school. At school I worked two pages in my workbook and then practiced 
my spelling until it was time for one group to read. After that we played 
"hide the key." I was the first to say, "knuckle buckle bean stalk” and 
then I got to hide it in my hair. Then it was time to go home for lunch. 
After lunch I went back to school. We colored a picture of the Goldfinch 
and wrote a story about it. We stapled our book of birds and checked our 
workbooks and had spelling. Then the teachers told us about the animals 
in the 200 . It was time for school to let out and I came home again and 
rode my bike. Then I ate my dinner and watched TV and went to bed. 

Tuesday, May 6, 19 — . Today when I got up from bed I dressed and 
made my bed. Then I ate my breakfast and went to school. When I got 
there we played a game of hopscotch and Billy won. Then the bell rang 
and we went in. Then we did higher arithmetic in our workbook. Then it 
was time for our group to read. When we went back to our seats we drew 
a picture of an animal. Then it was recess. After recess we went back in 
to go to the park and zoo. At the park we saw the birds and the seals and 
the pretty flowers. Then we went to the 200 and ate our lunch. After lunch 
drew pictures about it and wrote stories about it. Then we went out for 
recess and played a game of hopscotch and I won. When we went back in 
we played a game of "hide the key.” Then we listened to a story. Then we 
checked our workbooks. Then we went out for Phys. Ed. Then it was time 
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for us to go home. When I got home we played "cops and robbers.” Then 
Sara called us in for dinner. After dinner we got ready for bed and played 
"Blind Man’s Bluff." Then we went to bed. 

Wednesday, May 7, 19 — • When I got up this morning, I helped Martha 
make her bed and made my own. Then we ate breakfast and we had 
cooked mush — my favorite. Then I combed my hair and went to school 
with Patty. When I got to school I played hopscotch and Billy won. I 
always let him win when he wants to. Then the bell rang and we did our 
workbooks and both groups read. When I got home I rode around the 
block with my friend Susie on our bikes. Then we played ball and played 
some more. Susie and I went to the store for some candy. Then we came 
back and played. Then it was time to come in. Then we ate supper and 
watched TV and went to bed. 


Thursday, May 8, 19 — . Today when I got to school I played a game of 
hopscotch with Billy, my boy friend, and 1 won. We had a game of ball 
and our team won. For lunch we had waffles and they sure were good. 
When I got back to school I got to paint a picture of a giraffe in the zoo 
and the teacher complimented me on it. After that we got to color a Wren. 
Then it was story time and we heard a story about Mrs. Goose. Then it 
was time to go home. When I got home I watched Uncle Rusell on TV. 
Then 1 went to play a game of splits with Mary and I won. Then we 
played tag before I went to bed. 

Friday, May 9, 19 — . Today when I got up 1 made my bed and got 
dressed and had breakfast. Then I went to school. When I got there we 
played a game of hopscotch and Billy won. Then the bell rang and we 
went in and worked on our workbooks and our group read. Then we drew 
some pictures and did some arithmetic and I practiced spelling. When I got 

ome s\e played hide-and-go-seek and tag. Then it was time for dinner. 
We had steak and noodles. After dinner I watched "Racket Squad" on 
TV. Then I went to bed. 


atur ay, lay 10, 19 . When I got up this morning I ate my breakfast 
, 1 ^ent down town with Mama. When I got home we played 
e ^ ^ foo* long hot dog for lunch. Then we watched 

went up town with Mama again and we went 
n-..* where they were giving popcorn and gum out free. Then 

got Patty and took her to a party and then we went home. 


Beltyj Diary—Cirl, Age lOYj, Grade 5 
(Exact spelling and wording included.) 

Teacher’s remarks: 

*1 '''bo is ten years seven months old and in the 

fifth grade. The diary covers a period of ns-o weeks. 
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The diary was introduced by a discussion of what a diary is and what a 
diary contains. After the discussion some excerpts from diaries of famous 
people were read — these were of a personal nature and expressed feelings, 
attitudes, and details. 

The diary was taken up enthusiastically but with inexperience. There 
was an improvement in expression as time went on. However, there was a 
sudden disinterest and on May 28th she said, "How much longer do I have 
to write in it?" She was told she didn’t need to continue to write in it 
unless she wanted to do so. The diary was discontinued. During the time 
she wrote in the diary some apprehension was obvious. 

There was not a complete freedom of expression but freedom and frank- 
ness did increase as the time passed. May 21st was a climax in her free 
expression. Television has an extreme influence on Betty's life. Her peers 
are of equal importance but are felt with greater emotion. The family is 
subordinate to the peers and television. Baseball is her favorite sport, and 
the fifth grade's visit to the park to play baseball was an important event. 

I think that baseball should be encouraged as substitution to the television 
— not eliminating television but reducing the watching time. 

May 14, 19 — . After school was our I went with mother and Carolyn 
down town. We went to two scores to get Carolyn a formal and get some 
things for me. The ladies were very nice. It is a white formal. I like it. 
And after that we went to the backery and got bread and candy. The bread 
was going fast. We had to hurry back to our car. We stay 5 mi. to take 
aunt Rula home. After we got home I went to the dress maker and got 
my dress. I like it. I thing she is nice. There was someone there too. Then 
I had dinner and then washed. 

May 15, 19 — After I went home and played, I played with a very nice 
girl. Then look at a cowboy show on TV. After that got dress up because 
we were having company. The man who came was Japanes, we talked 
about Japan. He was nice. Then I went to Larry’s house for awhile and 
came home. After arund 2 hours we had some candy. 

May 16, 19 — . After school I went home and get my clothes and went 
to aunt Lillian’s house and had a bath and get ready to go to the festival. 
We had to come back home to have dinner. When I got their we had to 
go in are school room. I was very nervous. We all were and every one 
had a book. We saw Mrs. Smith thter we all were very happy she was 
their. After it was all over Jacklyn, and me went to the pluse where she 
was. Mast all of the people in are room was over their. Thn I went back 
horn to look at TV. 

May 17, 19 . On Sat. when I get up I make my bed and Bills bed. Then 

I went to aunt Lillian’s house and played W’ith Bertha and looked at T.V. 
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We played baseball at Bertha's house. My brother came to get me and 
had a fight. I looked at T.V. all day. 

May 18, 19 — . I had to get dress fast for Sunday school. As soon as I 
was dress I went to Sunday school. After Sunday schools looked at T.V. 
We had our cousins over to eat. I took care of the baby. After while we all 
took a tide. Then we went home and look at T.V. 

May 19, 19 — . After school I came home. Bertha asked me to come over 
there. She came to get me and went back to her house. We wanted to look 
at T.V. so we came back. On T.V. it was James Mark Baxter and we W'ere 
mad. Then I went to her house for 15 mi. and went home. After dinner 
we went back for 2 hours. Then had to go in. I looked at T.V. 

May 20, 19 — . After school it was raining so mother pick me up. We 
went to get Bill and than home. Bertha cal! up and I aksed her to come 
here. When she get here we looked at T.V. Than she had to go home. 
Mother turn off the T.V. and had dinner. After dinner I learned my 
spelling. 


May 21, 19 . After school it was raining so mother pick me up. We 
went for Bill at school but we could not find him. We went all the way to 
Hawthorne so we went back and saw him. Mother asked him and Red 
where they were. They were at a store. Mother was mad at them. When 
we were coming back home Bertha was walking here. We looked at T.V. 
then went to her house for 20 mi. and came home. When I got home we 
had dinner. At dinner I said that I did not like Red to come here all the 
time and for him to walk right in our house. After dinner I washed. I did 


not get a pan clean and mother got mad. 

May 22, 19 . After school I came home and got my jeans on. Then I 
called moihcr and asked her if I could go to Berthas house. When I got 
there she was at Minnies house, but she was not there. She had gone to 
the store so I waited for them. When they got back they had to go to the 
tore ^£aiu. But when they got back Connie said that couldn’t come in. 

j round the block and came back and called her again, 

rtha asked her to ask her mother so she said yes. I looked at T.V. Then 
»ent to Berthas honse and played baseball. Then I had to go home. I had 
dinner than went to her house for awhile. 

vrru^Ji^^' ^^~r' school was out I came home and played baseball. 

TV baseball I huned my finger. After dinner I looked at 

Mav tL'' ^ went with Larry, to the show. Then I came home. 

rn ‘ ^ wash and clean the kitchen. Then I w’ent 

af T.V. After the 

T ..... Benha's house then came home for dinner. When 

home '^ame. When I svas there 1 played with her and came 
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May 25, 19 — . I had to wash and dry the dishes. Mother and all of the 
kids were packing. Mother sea.d that a)uld go to Berthas. So we played 
and played until I had to go. We were going to bring Gill to have dinner. 
When we got there Marylyn was at a party so played by myself. Then it 
was time to eat. When dinner was over I went to get her. We all played 
until we had to come in. Then we made paper dolls. Then we had to come 
home. 

May 26, 19 — . At 12:00 we went to the park, when we were going the 
boys sing. When we were their we put down our lunches. Then we played 
relays. Then we had our lunche. Then we played baseball. We first played 
wildcats and we won. Second ft was 5th grade giants and 38 it was Els. 
We won all of them and we were called the Bees. I had 3 turns I made to 
homer and 1 out. 

May 27, 19 — . After school I went to the store. When we got back we 
looked at T.V, Then played out side and came in and looked at T.V. 

The Intervieiv as a Device for Collecting Information 
The interview is an excellent device for gathering information. It is 
difficult to distinguish an interview from a counseling session; thus we 
shall include here an illustrative interview where the main purpose is 
to gain information. An entire chapter (in this book) is devoted to a J 
discussion of the interview. The reader is referred to chapter 12. • 

The following illustration of an interview is the question-type used 
by a teacher. It is assumed that rapport has already been established. 
Actually, this interview is a series of short informal teacher-pupil con- 
versations for the purpose of gathering more information about the child. I 
Although the teacher had a few leading questions in mind frequently she 
used the response of the student as a stimulus for constructing the next 
question. (The reader will note that this interview is limited almost 
entirely to the question type.) 

Teacher’s Interview with Brenda 
Q: Where were you born? 

A: Salt Lake City. 

Q: Have you always lived in Salt Lake? 

A: All my life. 

Q: How many brothers have you? 

A: Two. 

Q: Sisters? 

A: One. 

Q: Ate both of your patents alive and soil married? 

A: Yes. 
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Q: Have you traveled much? 

A: No. 

Q: You have been outside the State? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Tell me a little about your home life. 

A: I always got along with my folks fine — quarreled with my sister about 
clothes and who had to do the most work — and got along with my 
brothers. 

Q: Quarreled with your sister? 

A: We didn’t use bodily attacks. We just argued with words. 

Q: Are you the youngest in the family? 

A: Yes, does that mean I’m spoiled? 

Q.' Do you think you ate spoiled? 

A: No more than anyone else in my family. 

Q: Have you always felt secure at home? 

A' Yes. 

Q: What seemed to be the most frightening experience in your life? 

A: The night I had a prowler in my window. 

Q: What happened? 

A.‘ I screamed and he crawled back out again. 

Q: Was this at night? 

A: Oh Yes! I was sound asleep and suddenly heard noises, and I saw the 
man crawling in the window and I screamed. My Dad came running 
in the room and the man crawled back out. My window was right on 
the street it was a basement window and it was close to the street. 
My father called the police, but they could not find the prowler, but 
they questioned me and it scared me and after that I’d never sleep 
alone for a long time. 

Q: How old were you then? 

A: About ten. 

Q: Were you afraid of the police> 

A: Yes. ’ 

Q- Why? 

^ brothers didn't want me to go with them when I was 

m e en ^e were down by my father’s place of business which was 
y t e po ice station, they d always tell me the cops would get me if I 
came with them. 

^ poHce? ^ have any guilty feeling for being afraid of the 

A: No. 

Q: O.K. that’s all now. 

<i: Did you like school? 
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A: Yes, as a rule, I didn’t like the work but I liked my friends. 

Q: Did the work seem too hard for you? 

A: No, not in most classes, but it did in math. I used to come home and 
cry at night because I couldn't do my math. 

Q: Did it seem like the teacher wasn’t teaching it right, or that you just 
didn't learn as fast as the other students? 

A: I was just dumb. Different teachers taught different, many couldn’t 
put over the material, and while others could I just couldn’t grasp it. 
I guess I just wasn’t very good at math. 

Q: Did you like your teachers? 

A: Not after I was about in the 5th grade cause I didn’t like kids that 
apple-polished and I didn’t like the teachers being choosey and having 
pets. Also, it seemed like the teachers favored the bright students and 
I wasn’t exceptionally bright. 

Q: Did you go to church often? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Were you reared in any denomination? 

A: Yes. 

Q: Did you enjoy it? 

A: Yes, I guess, I don't know. Yes I did. No I didn’t. Yes I did. 

Q: You seem a bit undecided? 

A: Cause I didn’t go just for the religious learning. 

Q: Oh? 

A: I went cause my friend went and I liked to see the people that went. 
My mother lots of times insisted I go. Some of my Sunday school 
teachers weren't very interesting and the classes were noisy. However, 

I had one teacher I really liked. He kept bis classes well in hand and 
made everything seem real. He compared them to modern things and 
times that I knew about and could understand. Maybe that fs because 
he was a newspaper man. It seemed like a lot of people didn't believe 
in it though. Now I understand it all a lot more, and enjoy going even 
though I don’t go very often. 

Q: What grade did you like best? 

A: Sixth. I think I liked school more as I progressed, but it really didn’t 
make much difference, they all seemed the same. 

Q: Why? 

A: Because I had more fun. 

Q.‘ Because you had more fun? 

A: Um — hum, my classmates. I had more fun out of the classroom. I 
didn’t like the teacher exceptionally, but it was kind of fun to tease 
her. 

Q: Why didn’t you like her? 
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A: She was too old, and she seemed to be two-faced. When she talked to 
you privately she seemed to love you, but wasn’t in earnest. She was 
rude in the classroom and seemed grouchy most of the time. 

Q: What do you like most in a teacher? 

A: Impartiality and friendliness toward you, and incidently one that can 
teach. One that can hold the respect and attention of a class. ^ 

Q: Did you feel like one of the group? 

A: Yes, in my own little group. It was kind of cliquesh, though. 

Q: You didn’t in the large group? 

A: No, I felt better with the little group that knew me. 

Q: Were you shy with strangers? 

A: I didn t think I was, but everyone thought I was shy, so I guess I must 
have been. I didn’t like to say much around a large group, but then I 
never have liked to talk an awful lot. 

Q: Did you like the girls better than the boys. 

A. Yes, the boys all seemed so silly and stupid at that age, yet I wanted 
a boy friend. I seemed to be friends with all the boys, but I didn’t have 
one special boy friend of my own. I guess I just got along better with 
the girls. Any^-ay, they all seemed to like me. Maybe I just wasn't the 
gtrl-friend type. 

Q: What did your father do for a living? 

A: He was a traveling salesman. 

Q: Did you get to see him often? 

yi! I^pe. I saw him about every two months, when he’d come home for 
a Jit a week and then he’d go again. It was good to see him — and 
ne d always bring me home a present. 

Q: Did you get along with him? 

Yes, we got along fine. 

Q: Did you get along with your mother? 

A: Yes, very well. 

Q. When your father was home, did you always run to your mother for 
lings J 2 use you were so used to asking her for permission while 
your father was away? 

n. ’i*™' 

t.' Did this seem to irritate him? 

A: No. 

yoo cooU do? 

1 o them if Dad was home. They never disagreed or had an argu- 
ment in my presence. 

Q; D,d your brothers and sister seem to baby you? 

v-asn t much younger than they and always had to do the same 
amount of work. 
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Adjustment Questionnaires and Inventories 

Regardless of the limitations of personality questionnaires and inven- 
tories, these instruments are increasingly used to measure personality 
adjustment. The number of these instruments is so large that only a 
small proportion of them can be chosen for illustration. 

The Berm enter Personality Inventory (6) 

This inventory has been one of the most widely used controlled- 
answer questionnaires for adolescents and adults. It consists of 123 
questions designed to measure six types of adjustment: (1) neurotic 
tendency, (2) self-sufficiency, (3) introversion-extroversion, (4) 
ascendance-submission, (5) self-confidence, (6) sociability {16). 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory (Student Form) (3) 

The Adjustment Inventory was set up to measure home adjustment, 
health adjustment, social adjustment, and emotional adjustment. This 
inventory consists of a series of questions to which pupils respond by 
encircling yes, no, or ? It is intended for use in grades nine to fourteen. 
Norms for high school boys and girls and college men and women are 
given. 

A new inventory developing out of the original is available for use in 
investigating pupils’ attitudes toward their school. This was designed 
for senior high school pupils who have attended the school in which the 
test is given for at least three months. The inventory contains 76 ques- 
tions to be answered by encircling yes, no, or ? Pupils who make excess 
scores tend to be poorly adjusted to school. There are tentative norms 
for high school students. 

The Mooney Problem Check Last {28) 

This inventory has a specially designed form for each of these four 
levels: (1) junior high school, (2) high school, (3) college, and (4) 
adult. An inventory can be made of problems in the following areas: 
(1) health and physical development; (2) finances, living conditions, 
and employment; (3) social and recreational activities; (4) social- 
psychological relations; (5) personal-psychological relations; (6) court- 
ship, sex, and marriage ; (7) home and family; (8) morals and religion ; 
(9) adjustment to school work; (10) the future, vocational and educa- 
tional; and (11) curriculum and teaching procedures. The junior high 
school form contains 210 items distributed among seven areas and the 
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student is asked to check those items that he feels are a problem to him. 

A good feature of the inventory is a space for the student to describe 

additional problems, to comment on those he marked, or to add 

information. 


The Wishing Well (37) 

A needs inventory in the form of a check list and entitled "The 
Wishing Well” has been formulated in this inventory. It is assumed 
that the specific wishes of children are related to more generalized felt 
needs. According to a survey conducted by the authors after using their 
inventory the basic needs of children can be classified as: (1) a feeling 
of belonging; (2) a sense of achievement; (3) economic security; (4) 
freedom from fear; (5) love and affection; (6) economic security; 
(7) freedom from guilt; (8) a share in making decisions; and (9) per- 
sonal integration in attitudes, beliefs, and values. The authors assumed 
that children probably h.ive many needs other than those included above, 
but those areas arc so important that some knowledge of the extent to 
w ich they are being met will give teachers a significant insight into the 
behavior of pupils. The use of this inventory provides a list of wishes to 
be presented to the pupil, who checks those which apply to him. An 
example of some of these wishes arc: 


•>' lacks a feeling of belonging? He 
tt fellowship. He wants to be accepted by others. 

I wish I dfT' ' r' fishes as the following express a need to belong: 

wish d d not have to play by myself so much. 

I wish I liked more children. 

I Thil "-y ''^''■>'>1 s'oup- 

"..h children ,n orre nci£hborhood were friendlier to me. 
achieve-^ ^ r^ssnrncd that wishes like the following express a need to 

' rS 1 erll t T’' T" “P 
w i h , """S' <» 4 

W ^ r'l S" of ""y own- 

wish I would teecve praise for what I do. 

".rit other children depended on me to do a good joh when it was needed, 
for e^n”mk's4'4''''' 
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I wish I could be sure that my father would always have a steady job. 

I wish I could have money of my own to spend as I please. 

I wish our family could afford to give each other better presents at Christ- 
mas and on birthdays. 

I wish our family could afford to go to doctors or dentists whenever we 
needed them. 

I wish our family had enough money so that we didn’t have to worry so 
much about food, clothing, and tent. 

It was assumed that such wishes as the foUowing are related to a desire 
to be free from fear: 

I wish I did not have dreams that frightened me. 

I wish I were less afraid to play rough games. 

I wish I were less nervous around people. 

I wish I were less afraid of punishment, 

I wish I were less afraid to do new things. 

Let us assume that the following specific wishes are concerned with the 
need for lo ve an d affeaion: 

I wish I had a few very good friends. 

I wish I could calk over important things with my parents more often. 

I wish my parents liked me as much as they did when I was younger. 

I wish my parents did things that made me feel more love toward them. 

I wish my parents paid more attention to me. 

We assumed that the following wishes are typical expressions of the need 
to be fr ee from guilt: 

I wish I liked Negro children as much as white children. 

I wish I had never lost my temper. 

I wish I had never cheated. 

I wish I had never looked down on people who are poor and uneducated. 

I wish I had been more obedient. 

It was assumed that wishes such as the following are related to the need 
of recognition: 

I wish that other children and I could decide more things together. 

I W’ish my vote really counted. 

I wish I had some say in making the rules I am to obey. 

I wish others did not try to do my planm’ng for me. 

I wish my opinions would be asked for more often. 

Children want others to help them acquire understanding of the world in 
which they live. Such a need is expressed through wishes like the follow- 
ing: 
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\ wish I knew how you can believe that God is always right and at the 
same time believe that you should think for yourself. 

I wish I knew why we have wars when almost everyone seems to want 
peace. 

I wish I knew why factories sometimes shut down when people need things 
they could make. 

I wish I knew what caused the trouble among Negroes and white people, 
and Jews and foreigners. 

I wish I knew why people say that everyone is equal when some people 
have much more money than others. 


California Test of Personality ( 49 ) 

This test may be used for pupils above the third grade. It is divided 
into parts, self-adjustment and social adjustment, and each part is 
subdivided into six sections of twelve items each. Typical questions are: 
s It easy for you to recite in class? May you usually choose your own 
fiends? Do you often meet people who are so mean you hate them? 
Do you bite your finger nails often? 


The Y outh and Junior Inventories (45) 

■» obtained for junior and senior high 
school stadents. It is comprised of a check list constructed with the 
cohptration of thousands of students throughout the country who wrote 
hv t wishes. From the essays a careful analysis was made 

Lrv °f Previous 

thevnii' ^ S^cstions selected ate stated in the terminology of 
cate^L adjustment are indi- 

Ah P (1) My School. (2) After High School, 

and FamT '''“"8 with Others, (5) My Home 

Sierrl^, ^ W Things .in 

scored fo Inventory is suitable for grades 4-8 and can be 

(2) Getting Along with 

Me and My Home. ' 

after theTMi^^°T scored by pupils themselves either immediately 

the studeni ^ period. Suggestions are given on how 

“dh d ;r ““-ors have arranged and 

that it Drom* a satisfactory and thorough manner 

that It promises to be one of the best available. 
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Gaining Information Through Projective Techniques 
An Explanation of Projective Techniques 

Each individual has certain emotions, beliefs, thoughts, interests, and 
attitudes which are private and non-obsecvable, sometimes even to him- 
self. A projective technique is a method or test which will project an 
individual’s private world to a publicly observable world. Private emo- 
tions and meanings are exposed so they can be observed and e.xamined. 
To facilitate this exposition, stimuli are presented such as ink blots, 
drawing tasks, playing situations, dramatic episodes, recordings of voice 
or music, pictures, handwriting, or verbal suggestions of the examiner. 
A projective method of studying the individual is to present him with a 
word, a sentence, a picture, a written problem, in fact an3?thing which 
may be called a stimulus situation, with which he is unfamiliar. The per- 
son is then asked to make a response to the situation and as he does so 
the examiner watches him closely for cues which reveal his private world \ 
of meanings, his values, and his feelings. 

The Use of Projective Techniques in Guidance 

Projective techniques have generally been reserved for the clinician, 
and this is correct in one sense. In another sense, however, the teacher 
or guidance worker should understand and appreciate these techniques 
in order to assist and support the clinician's recommendations. Further- 
more, certain modifications of the techniques can be used by the guidance 
worker. The basic philosophy underlying the teaching of art, music, 
drama, recreation, and so on, are projective in nature. Drawing, writing, 
and painting should be an expression of the inner feeling of the indi- 
vidual rather than an imitation of what someone else has created. Crea- 
tive art ser^'es as a release of tension and to that extent is an out^’ard 
manifestation of the emotions. The guidance worker can use a modified 
form of the more complex projective instruments as another means of 
completing the picture of a personalit)*. Space will not permit a full 
consideration of all the projective techniques reported in literature but 
we shall select examples of those most frequently used. 

Oral and Written Rxpression as a Projective Technique: Word Associa- 
tion and Sentence Completion 

Tlie word association test is one of the oldest of the psyclmlogical 
laboralor)’ methods. Briefly, the examiner tells the person being tested 
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that he will be given a word and that he is to respond with the first 
w'ord that comes to his mind. Standard lists are selected to "puncture” 
a variety of areas of potential conflict; e.g., family, home, sex, politics, 
school, are available (56, 48). 

Closely resembling the word association test is the sentence-completion 
test which presents the beginning of an incomplete sentence, and the 
student is asked to write anything he wishes to complete the sentence. 
If the pupil responds with good rapport in an unconstrained manner, 
he supposedly reveals his true self because he has no way of anticipating 
the importance of his answers to the total personality pattern. 

Sentence completion, as all other projective techniques, diverts the 
attention of the child from himself and he may be led to divulge deep- 
seated feelings and tendencies of which he is unaware. In one sentence- 
completion form, for example, the examiner is asked to look for such 
general patterns as (1) persistence (keeping on with a task in spite of 
failure and discomfort) ; (2) striving for success ; (3) feelings of infe- 
riority, doubt, worry; (4) depression (discouragement following fail- 
ure) ; (5) high standards; and (6) emotional stability in stressful 
situations (47, 36, 40). 

The following examples represent sentences used by guidance workers 
in actual situations; 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


A Fourth-Grade Boy (Age 9 yrs., 2 mos.) 


Compared to boys, girls: 

A sister: 

When I felt my sister was doing better. I: 
I used to daydream about: 

I am afraid: 

I boil up when: 

A brother; 

1 hate: 

I am too selfish about? 

I cannot understand what makes me: 


no compairson. 
is aljul. 
get gelis. 
a girl, 
of that girl, 
she hit me, 
is good to have, 
girls. 

my toy train, 
quart with her. 


A High Schixjl Boy (Age 16 yts., 5 mos.) 

The nicest experience I hsve had: was my first dais. 

Most women ate: 

The difletence between Mom and Dad is: Mam is bsstsr 
&n,ps,ed to boys, gitls: „ 4, 

s greatest trouble is with: my Dad and otber men. 
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6. Mother is all right but Dad: // wrong. 

7. The thing I want most in a friend: is that she don’t talk. 

8. I dream: of my girl. 

9. I am too selfish about: money. 

10. I cannot understand what makes me: so smalU 

Oral and Written Storytelling and Composition 

It has been said that the language arts or English teacher comes to 
know her pupils better than any person in the school because pupils 
reveal themselves through what they say and write. Clinicians as well as 
teachers have used verbal expression as a medium of gathering data 
about the individual. Illustration of the technique may be found in the 
studies of Despert (12) who used storytelling methods with maladjusted 
children from four to thirteen years of age. 

The children were asked to tell three different types of stories: 
(1) Any popular story such as “Goldilocks and the Three Bears,” "the 
best story that you have ever heard or read.” (2) Any story the child 
wished to make up, a story about a boy or girl, or a story about a father, 
a mother, and their children. (3) A story based on “The Story of John 
and Mary,’’ made up by the clinician, who gave only the facts rather 
than the emotions of the characters. The clinicians reported that a com- 
mon theme, determined by the children's conflicts, ran through all the 
stories told by an individual child. By listening to the child it was possi- 
ble to learn something about the child’s anxiety, his wishes, and his fears. 

A variation of verbal expression is the story-completion method which 
has the advantage of controlling or directing the response to some 
extent. The teacher or other guidance worker selects a topic to which 
may exist emotional attachments. Racial prejudice, hatred toward a 
father, financial problems, or a broken home are typical examples. 

That a teacher with a definite purpose can direct her pupils into 
writing activities which will reflect their emotions, wishes, and interests, 
is readily demonstrated in the following examples: 

How Dick Made Friends 

(Written by a 10-year-old girl within a w'eek after moving ro a new school. 
Note the projection of her problem to a supposedly anonymous 
charaaer. ) 

Dick lived in his new home a week and didn’t have any new friends. 
Dick was bashful. All the boys around Dick’s house were going for a bike 
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Fear 1 Have 

I have a great fear of all out war with Russia. I'm afraid of temptation 
overcome me. I fear the end of the world. 

How 1 Feel About the Fights and Quarrels I Get Into 

I don’t get into many fights and quarels. If ft concerns the church I tell 
what I know which isn't very much. If it is just an ordinary everyday 
quarel I generally just listen and don't pay much attention. 

The Most Pleasant Experience I Have Ever Had 

Going on the winer hike the explorers week when we went on a moun- 
tain trip. 

The use of sociodrama is an excellent device to gain information 
about the child. This technique is explained in detail in chapter 20 
and will, therefore, not be repeated here. 

The Use of Creativity in the Fine Arts as a Study of Personality 

Creativity in the fine arts can be successfully used to prevent, diagnose, 
and treat various forms of maladjustment. It follows, therefore, that 
it has significant mental-hygiene value. Trained personnel have been 
able to use creative work to uncover acute and deep-seated problems 
often earlier than they sometimes arc expressed in overt behavior. The 
classroom teacher can frequently detect serious neurotic disturbance and 
through referral to the therapist may shorten the time of treatment. 

The creative arts can conveniently be classified in relation to the type 
of materials used. Clay, paste, dough, cold cream, and finger paints 
may be classified as unstructured materials. Crayons, brush paints, pens, 
and pencils, may be considered as semistructured materials; and dolls, 
toys, dollhouses, furniture, may be categorized as well-structured 
materials. We cannot discuss these in detail but from each classification 
we shall select one medium for illustration: Finger-painting (unstruc- 
tured materials) ; drawing-a-man (semistructured materials) and play 
(well-structured materials). 

FINCER.PAINTINC 

Finger-painting has value both as a diagnostic and therapeutic 
medium. Because it minimizes motor limitations and because it is not 
influenced too mucli by social pressure it permits a genuine projection 
of the personalit)*. Individuals like to do it: thus it establishes good 
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rapport. It tends to elicit strong emotions and although it Is not de- 
pendent upon language factors it elicits spontaneous verbalizations, 
often in the form of fantasy. 

Because it permits a direct expression of immediate feelings it en- 
hances the examiner's understanding of concept formation, changes of 
emotion, and tendency to use symbols in the content. Used over a period 
of years finger-painting may be employed as an index to emotional 
growth. 

The whole finger-painting technique has been conveniently divided 
into three major aspects: (1) the performance observation, including 
the visible emotional, behavioral, and physical manifestations; (2) the 
painting analytics dealing with the finger-painting itself and broken 
into eight subdivisions of handedness; color, motion, rhythm, texture, 
composition, order, and symbolism; and (3) the verbalization, includ- 
ing the story the individual attaches to or uses to explain his finger- 
painting product {23). 


DRAWING-A-MAN 

The study of the personality of a child through his drawing a man 
vT* practically demonstrated by the use of Goodenough’s Draw-A- 
determined a child’s mental age. 

1 ren s drawing of a man (any drawing, in fact) has a develop- 
mental aspect in that definite stages of maturation can be observed, 
three general developmental stages are discernible: (1) the scribbling 
s ge, c aracterized by random dots and dashes, lines, whirls, and 
forms; (2) subjective representation of what is seen 
er t an w at is felt, such as drawing of the human face, the human 
rh simple object; and (3) realistic representation 

erize y a continuance of subjective, decoratively-printed words, 
human forms, and conventional designs {44). 

11 ^ ‘^^^wing itself as well as the verbal, expressive, and motor 

indicative in giving the examiner a general impression, 
hif; facial expression, playing with the paper or pencil, 

drawf nails, all provide cues leading to conclusions. The final 

tnwii ^ ^ pi'ojection of self-concept, a projection of attitudes 

exter ^ projection of ideal self-image, a result of 

of em expression of habit patterns, an expression 

general' ‘{V^ ^ expression of attitudes toward society in 
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PLAY 

The use of play and play materials as a guidance technique have 
been discussed in chapter 20. We shall therefore be brief in our refer- 
ence here. 

Through the medium of play we may try to see the child's side of 
the story. We are interested in his pleasures, interests, dissatisfactions, 
complaints, and especially in what has caused his apparent unhappi- 
ness. A study of his behavior in play is important, but the data gathered 
serve only to supplement those gathered from other sources. 

The play interview in which the child is provided a number of 
opportunities to express his feelings and thoughts through the medium 
of toys is useful in gathering information. Although the child is given 
every opportunity to play freely with the toys, the play situations are 
usually planned and controlled and can be repeated as frequently as 
desirable. Play can be used to provide diagnostic understanding, espe- 
cially of the unconscious self, or it can be used to establish a working 
relationship between the child and those who are trying to assist him. 

The Use of Pictures {and other Visual Stimuli) in Studying the 
Personality 

THE RORSCHACH INK-DLOT TEST 

The Swiss psychiatrist, Rorschach, noticed that his patients revealed 
many of their characteristics by their manner of seeing objects in a cloud 
or in an ink blot. As early as 1911 he began to experiment with the 
responses of bis pafienfs fo a set of ink blots. EveatusUy a test was 
devised consisting of ten cards on which have been placed ten blots, 
some in black and gray, some with colors added. These cards are pre- 
sented one at a time to the subject, who is seated with his back to the 
examiner or facing him. As each ink blot is presented the person is 
asked: *’What do you see? What can this be?” His oral comments are 
taken down verbatim by the examiner. A record is also kept of bodily 
movements, evidence of emotion, length of time it takes him to respond, 
and hesitations in his speech. 

Tlie clinician watches for four principal characteristic responses: 

(1) Docs he regard it as a whole or docs he sec details primarily? 

<2) Is Iiis way of regarding it determined more by its form, by its 
arousal of kincsthesis, or by its color.^ (3) Does he sec animals, human 
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beings, plants, non-living objects, or landscapes? and (4) Are the 
responses original or common? Under each of these categories are 
various subdivisions which are given different weightings. The weight- 
ings can be gathered and tabulated in a numerical form. The examiner 
inspects the data carefully, much as he would a picture, until he can 
get a general impression of the individual's temperament, his expressive 
movements, his interests and special abilities, and his attitude toward 
life. In the test there is a tendency to perceive the whole from detail; 
a child's ability to perceive a figure against the background of the rest 
of the ink-blot pattern is suggestive of his "drive structure.” 

THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST (30, 31, 32) 

The Thematic Apperception Test, developed at the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Clinic, consists of ten pictures for men only, ten for women 
only, and ten for both men and women. The pictures are of ambiguous 
scenes and as they are shown one at a time the individual is asked to 
make up a story about each one. 

As the subject proceeds with his story, the examiner may encourage 
hiin to go ahead or may ask him questions to bring out certain points 
which he has not mentioned. The examiner watches for hesitation, 
nervousness, verbal construction, and the like. 

Theoretically, in the construction of stories around ambiguous picture 
stimuli, the individual organizes material from his own personal ex- 
perience and projects conscious and unconscious impulses, defenses and 
conflicts, personal needs — in brief he reveals his personality in the 
stories he tells. 

The Utilization of Sociometric Techniques 
in Collecting Data (18, 25, 29) 

definition of sociometry 

Sociometry is a method for measuring the extent of acceptance or 
^ jec ion e^een individuals in groups. By means of it we can dis- 
wh’^h , evaluate how a student is regarded by a group of 

j ■? }^ ^ member. It assists in the identification of students who 
ai in achieving the kind of group life which will contribute to 
tneir personal development. 

timulation of the presence of other individuals has an effect on 
earning t e skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic just as surely 
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as it does on learning the skills of group planning, cooperation, and 
participation. Boys and girls have certain values among themselves, 
often unknown to the teacher. The emotional climate colored by loves 
and hates and loyalties and standards, can often be revealed throu^ 
sociometric procedures. 

THE SOaOilETRIC TEST 

The sociometric test is a simple method for revealing actual and 
natural groups or isolations within a larger group. It involves a spon- 
taneous choice of associates. The test is a form of question devised 
by the examiner which will elidt from the members of the group 
expressions of their true feelings regarding the other members. Typical 
questions which have been used are these: (1) We are going to re- 
arrange the seating in this dass. You may sit by whom you wish. Write 
down the name of whom you would like first-best, then whom yoiL 
would like second-best. (2) Who are your three best friends in this 
group? (3) With which three students in our dass do you enjoy being? 

(4) - Which student would you like to have on a committee with you^ 

(5) With whom would you prefer to work in the sdence laboratory? 

Validity of the resulting data depends greatly on the degree of 

rapport between examiner and examined. In the sociometric test students 
must feel assured that their replies will be kept confidential. They must 
feel, too, that the question has sense and value and that something will 
be done with the results. In the actual situation of giving the test the 
examiner should use words which can be easily understood, express 
interest and enthusiasm, and keep the atmosphere as casual as possible. 
Enough time should be allowed and some statement made on how soon 
the test results will be used (2J) 

A convenient method to administer this test to children who can 
write is to provide bach student wth a 3 x 5 inch card. The student 
writes his own name on one side and on the other side he writes the 
figures 1, 2, and 3 which represent choices. By the numbers he writes 
the names of the students in order of first, second, and third choices. 
After the test it is convenient to arrange the cards in alphabetical order, 
according to the student's last name. 

Work sheets can then be used in which the students* choices are 
tabulated. In Figure 1 it will be noted that pupils have been given a 
code number. ‘•Choosers*’ are listed in the vertical column and *’choscn" 
in the horizontal column. Total choices iccmcd by each pupil ate 
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shown at the bottom. Girls may be coded in even numbers and boys in 

odd numbers. 



Figure 1. Sodometric Tabulation of Test Data. 


Some investigators have found it convenient to give first-choices a 
rating of 5, second choices a rating of 3, and third choices a rating of 1. 

The data from the work sheet can be translated into a sociogram, 
I.C., portrayed graphically as shown in Figure 2. On this chart circles 
symbolize boys and triangles symbolize girls. Each symbol contains the 
name of a given student, and his choice shown by an arrow pointing 
rom imself, the chooser, to the one he chooses. Separating the students 
into three « four separate groups will facilitate the drawing of the 
sociogram. Those receiving the highest total score would appear near 
^ ^ sociogram while those receiving least or no total 

wou d be placed on the periphery. If desired, the examiner may use 
1 ^^^ot inds of lines or colors to designate first, second, or third 
c oices. or example a solid line for first choice, a dash line for second 
choice, and a dotted line for third choice. 

HOW TO interpret THE SOCIOGRAM 
Either the raw data from the work sheet or the sociogram may be 
be^elp^f \ ^ interpretation. The following suggestions may 






riffuxe 2. A Sociop,x>m 
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1. Concentrate on one person and make a detailed view of the choices 
made and received. Are the results as you expected? Do certain pupils 
turn out to have been chosen, overlooked, or rejected? 

2. Look for the isolates and the stars. An isolate is a person whose 
choices are not reciprocated and a star is one who receives the most 
choices. Attempts should be made to discover the reasons for status. For 
example in the case of the isolate is he new to the group? Shy? Domi- 
neering? 

3. Discover mutual or reciprocal choices. Are these the result of kin 
relation? Neighborhood propinquity? Quality of interests, skills, ma- 
turity ? 

4. Look for triangles or other evidence of an in-group. The clique 
pattern shows sharp divisions of children who choose only their own 
set. Cliques are often common when only one choice is given. Cliques 
frequently accompany antagonisms, disagreements, and lack of coopera- 
tion. 

5. Look for general impressions. When the sociogram looks shaggy 
and lacks focus there is likely to be similar looseness and lack of direc- 
tion in the group. The teaser may have difficulty in organizing the 
group for joint effort. The teacher may improve this type of group 
structure by providing opportunities for children’s feelings of one 
another to function openly; by avoiding the exploitation of the extro- 
vert; by introducing more committee work; by preventing members 
of closed cliques from continuing to be conspicuously off by themselves ; 
and by varying the composition of each committee so as to make it a 
cosmopolitan mixture. 

VARIATIONS OF THE SOaOMETRIC TECHNIQUE 

One of the oldest devices of the sociometric technique is that used 
y Hartshorne and May (22) in theic "guess who” test. A series of 
snapshot descriptions of students are given, ranging from complimentary 
to efinitely not complimentary, and the individual taking the test 
writes down the name of any student whom he thinks the description 
^ ts. modern variation of this test is described in the scale discussed 
in the subsequent paragraph. 

The Ohio Social Acceptance Scale is a combination of the usual 
rating scale and the sociometric technique. In using this scale each 
stu ent is asked to give a reaction to each of the other members in the 



Fred 

Dorothy 

Gary 

Joe 

Dick 

Sally 

Jean 

Joan 

Janice 

Susan 

John 

Ann 

Louis 

Jack 

Merlen 

David 

Bryan 

June 

Judy 

Donald 

George 

Bmma 

ari 

Tom 

Roger 

Ben 

Jim 

Nancy 

Gerald 

Frank 

Barbara 

Gene 

Jane 

Paul 

Vivian 

Clara 

Doug 

Louise 

Garth 

Joy 

Gay 

Mary 


Dhectrons: On diis sheet you will find the name of e\'er)' 
student in the eighth grade. We want you to put a number 
after every name. The number you put down should be the 
number of one of the following paragraphs. 

1. Afy very best friends. The names I put a number 1 bj 
are my very best friends (or I would like them to be). 
I would like to spend a lot of time with them. I would 
tell them secrets and I would do a lot of things to keep 
them out of trouble. I could tell them my troubles and 
I would enjoy going places with them. 

2. My other friends. 1 will put a number 2 by the names 
of people that I like to work with and talk to. I would 
invite them to parties and picnics and would want 
them to be my friend. 

3. Not friends but they are all right. I put a number 3 
by those I would work on committees with and be in 
plays with and have on the same team that I am on. 
They are all right, but 1 don't consider them my friends. 

4. Don't know them. I put a number 4 beside these 
people—maybe I would like them and maybe I 
wouldn't. I don’t know them well ervough to say. 

3. Don't care for them. A number 5 is for those I say 
hello to when I see them, but I do not enjoy being 
with them. 1 might associate with them if I had nothing 
else to do, but 1 don't care for them very much. 

6. Dislike them. I speak to these people (a number 6) 
only when I must. I don't like to work with them and 
I don’t like to talk to them. 


Figure 3. Sample of Social Acceptance Sale. 
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group in terms of a six-point scale. A modification of this technique is 

shown in Figure 3. 

The Horace- Mann-Lincoln Institute Social Distance Scale provides for 
a listing of all class members arranged horizontally on top of a wide 
sheet and a space given for the individual to check degree of preference 
or rejection on a scale ranging from one to five. Pupils in Position One 
have been chosen as best friends, and those in Position Five are definitely 
not desired for company. When the data of a sociometric technique have 
been gathered, they can be summarized in the form of a sociogram. 


Summary 

An individual is adjusted if he can live as a peaceful being, without 
disturbance, knows how to work, marries and has children, grows old — 
in short completes the cycle of life without giving society any trouble. 
Adjustment has the essence of personal happiness, acceptance of self, 
capacity with reality, to work, to have friends — to find something in life. 

A significant aspect of guidance is the measurement of adjustment 
so the results may be used to resolve a personality problem. The meas* 
urements of adjustment as discussed in this chapter were considered in 
order, as follows: anecdotal record, stenographic reports and machine 
records, films and photographs, rating scales, autobiography, diary, and 
interview, adjustment questionnaires and inventories, and projective and 
expressive techniques. Typical questionnaires and inventories are: The 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, The Bell Adjustment Inventory, The 
roblem Check List, The Nebraska Personality Inventory, The 
Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory, The Wishing Well, The 
Mailer Case Inventory, The California Test of Personality, Pintner’s 
Aspects of Personality, Brown Personality Inventory for Children, 
ogers Test of Personality Adjustment, and the SRA Youth Inventory, 
n er projective and expressive techniques were included examples 
ora an written expression, finger-painting, drawing-a-man, play, 
Rorschach Ink-Blol Test, Thematic Apperception Test, and sociodrama. 

lome nc te niques were also given considerable attention as devices 
lor collecting infoimation about the child. 
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Part III ' 


TECHNIQUES FOR USING INFORMATION 
ABOUT THE STUDENT 



CHAPTER 12 


Counseling Concepts and Theories 


WITH some justification, counseling is frequently re- 
ferred to as the ’'heart" of the guidance program. Focused upon this 
process is the effective use of all the information gathered about the 
individual whereby self*insight and self-analysis can precede decisions, 
choices, and action. During counseling the individual is aided in making 
choices that will lead to self-direction and enhance his total growth and 
development. Without adequate counseling much of the time, talent, 
and energy that has gone into collecting information will go for naught. 
Because such a service is so important many books have been written 
on the subject and about the people who are engaged in it. It is not 
within our scope to include all the phases of counseling in detail, but 
we should like to discuss the various concepts involved and in a later 
chapter observe some effective methods of solving practical counseling 
problems. 

W-^hal Is Counseling? ^ 

To arrive at a definition of counseling we must consider many con- 
flicting opinions and concepts. While too little is known about counsel- 
ing or the results or products of the process, many different ideas and 
points of view have arisen concerning them. In hope of arriving at a 
dear concept of counseling, it seems imperative that we contrast it to 
other activities in school or clinial work. Spcdfically we must answer 
some of the following questions: (I) Is counseling the same as good 
317 
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teaching? (2) Is counseling synonymous with therapy? (3) Is counsel- 
ing synonymous with interviewing? and (4) Does group counseling 
exist? If these questions are dehnitely and specifically answered, we 
shall arrive at a clearer understanding of the term. At the outset it may 
appear that we have the negative approach, presuming to define the term 
by stating what it is not. Be that as it may, a further analysis of the 
question may clarify the issues invoU'ed. Let us first cite the require- 
ments of counseling as stated by Williamson (.58) in arriving at a 
definition. He indicates that the counseling concept is dependent upon 
references to the nature of the problems, the techniques used, and the 
purposes or objectives. 


IS COUNSELING THE SAME AS GOOD TEACHING? 

Recurrent implications that counseling is nothing more than good 
teaching or that good teaching is counseling can frequently be found 
in guidance literature. Throughout this book the writers have em- 
phasized the role of teachers in the guidance program, not because 
teaching arid counseling are synonymous, but because all personnel 
should^ be involved in an effective guidance program. If all students 
are going to benefit by guidance services, the classroom teacher has a 
vital fimction. In chapter 2 we referred to some of the specific tasks 
of teachers m the guidance program, but here we shall refer to a 
sui^ary made by Shanks, et al. (.50) of the contributions that teachers 
ma e to personnel work. They conclude that most teaching is done in 
groups in the assumption that students are more alike than they really 
are, w er^ counseling is done in a one-to-one relationship that seeks 
to assist the student as a unique individual. 

t ®PP^cent that most of the teachers’ problems center around in- 
I- Tvn?-t while counseling is concerned with adjust- 

fmnE • k ^ problems are by no means discrete or unrelated the 
disciplines holds true. The teacher encounters 
^rfti mastering the course content while the counselor 

TEr f k^° eclated to social and emotional adjustment.* 
effertJw j ^d training are focused upon the use of 

sionc ° s in presenting subject matter such as lectures, discus- 

es. panels, committee work, field trips, and using audio-visual 

modem teaching “ tnie only in the traditional sense. Good 

student. content widi the social and emotional life of the 
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materials. Counselor techniques and training are focused upon the 
psychological make-up and characteristics of the student, testing tech- 
niques, uses of occupational information, and diagnostic tools. In their 
respective roles both teacher and professional counselor contribute to 
the total development of the pupil. 

To clarify further the differences between counseling and teaching, 
here are a few of the contrasts illustrated by Erickson (23) . 


Teaching 

1. The subject matter outcomes (or 
objectives) to be obtained are 
known by the teacher. 

2. Teaching starts with a group 
relationship and individual con- 
tacts grow out of and recutn to 
group activities. 

3 . The teacher uses skill in group 
techniques with great frequency, 
while interviewing skills are used 
less often. 

4. The teacher needs to increase her 
information relating to instruc- 
tional activities. 


Counseling 

1 . The subject matter of the inter- 
view is unknown to the counselor 
and sometimes unknown to the 
counselee. 

2. Counseling starts with an indi- 
vidual relationship and moves to 
group situations for greater effi- 
ciency or to supplement the indi- 
vidual process. 

3 . The counselor uses interviewing 
skills as a basic technique. 


4. The counselor needs information 
not frequently used by teachers: 
information about occupations, 
training institutions, colleges, ap- 
prenticeship programs, commu- 
nity occupational opportunities, 
placement, referral sources, social 
services agencies, and diagnostic 
and clinical instruments. 


The above contrasts indicate that both teaching and counseling are 
vital aspects of the educational process and are aimed at lielping the 
student to a maximum growth so he may operate effectively in a sodal 
and democratic society. 

IS COUNSELING SYNONYMOUS ^TTH THERAPY? 

In the past few years a point of \’icw has dc\'eIoped which includes 
counseling and psychotherapy as one and the same process. For example. 
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Rogers, {49) by precept and example, equates counseling and psycho- 
therapy. Conversely, various attempts have been made to distinguish 
some of the differences in terms of functions, type of personnel in- 
volved, locale of work, and tools and techniques used. 

Mowrer (37) believes that counseling is the process of giving pro- 
fessional help to persons suffering from fully conscious conflicts which 
are accompanied by so-called normal anxiety. In this respect he is 
stating that counseling should be concerned with normal individuals and 
should not extend to those individuals who show dissociative trends and 
neurotic anxiety. 

Pepinsky and Bios {43, 7) assert that counseling should deal with 
persons having relatively nonimbedded problems or with those indi- 
viduals who have not as yet established a rigid, repetitive neurotic 
pattern. Other authorities have placed guidance, counseling, clinical 
psychology, and psychotherapy on a continuum with distinction being 
made in terms of degree rather than kind. Nevertheless, it is extremely 
difficult to determine where one starts and the other stops on the 
continuum. 

For both the counselor and psychotherapist, the interview and case 
study are apparently common techniques. However, the variation be- 
tween the two in frequency of use of other tools and techniques is con- 
siderable. 


For the inost part, counselors operate in educational institutions 
while therapists work in a medical setting. Nevertheless, this still does 
not preclude the possibility that a neurotic individual will not be en- 
countered by the counselor. Gustad {28} declares that clinical psy- 
chology and counseling are not different disciplines, except in certain 
«sentja y peripheral emphases, and that psychotherapy is one of the 
tecta^ues available to well-ttained personnel in either area. 

1 e ere is apparent disagreement concerning the difference be- 
een counse ing and psychotherapy, there is a trend in thinking that 
se ing IS concerned with the normal student in an educational 
em-rronment. The counselor's training anrl background differs from that 
. ^ that he uses more techniques and tools than can 

employed in the public schools. Fallot (24) summarizes the char- 
*^1 \ ^ counselor by pointing out the following ciistinguishing 

thnn A fi on the normal, (2) breadtii in training rather 

cp , (3) more tools and techniques, (4) greater need for 
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cooperative relationships, (5) psychology not the sole basis, and (6) rec- 
ognition is given to the socio-economic variable. 

IS COUNSELING SYNONYMOUS WITH INTERVIEWING? 

The application of the numerous tools employed by a counselor is 
encompassed in the interview. The issue then evolves whether inter- 
viewing is the counseling or whether other activities are included. 
Rogers and his followers tend to limit counseling to an interview 
whereby the aims of self-direction can be reali 2 ed. Furthermore, this 
particular school of thought would limit counseling to one particular 
type of interviewing, a point which Robinson feels may lead the coun- 
selor to reject or fail to recognize certain roles which the client expects 
or needs him to take {47 ) . 

Bordin (9) suggests "that we define counseling as an interview re- 
lationship between two persons in which one person accepts the re- 
sponsibility for defining the nature of the relationship and its process 
with the expectation that it will lead to increased happiness for the 
other person.” This definition indicates that counseling is interviewing. 
Many authorities agree that counseling is carried on primarily by means 
of interviews, but would give it a broader connotation. For example, 
Williamson (39.T10) says that both counselor and counselee partici- 
pate in the following roles: 

1. Definition of problem as presently understood with possible related 
causes. 

2. Identification of associated ego involvement or self-attitudes. 

3. Identification and acceptance of the integrated roles of counselor and 
client as a working team of learners. 

4. Collection, refinement, and verification of relevant facts. 

5. Interpretation (diagnosis-distinguishing) of the relevant facts and their 
implications. 

6. I.earning new ways of adjustment with the encouragement of the 
counselor. 

The participation in these roles would not restrict counseling to an 
interview’ situation. It appears that while the principal tcchnit|ue in the 
actual counseling process is the interview, it would be unwise to limit 
the process to that technique. Effective counseling can be ao-omplished 
only on a basis of adequate information, the gathering of which assists 
the counselor and counsclcc to dcs’clop a better understanding of the 
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significant problems. For example, a student taking an interest test may 
gain insight into the various vocations and activities of life. Such insight 
is certainly a part of counseling, yet is not a part of the inten.'iewing 
situation. 


IS THERE SUCH A THING AS GROUP COUNSELING? 


Most definitions of counseling either state or imply the aspect of the 
one-to-one or face-to-face relationship. In fact, Hahn and MacLean 
go as far as to say "to talk of ‘group counseling’ and to imply that it is 
similar in structure and outcome to one-to-one clinical counseling is as 
silly as talking about 'group courtship*’’ (30.'11), Such a statement 
does not deny group counseling, but questions that group procedure 
would have the same outcome or structure as the face-to-face situation. 
Pepinsky {42) observes some relevant facts concerning mental health 
conditions in the United States and asks questions concerning the coun- 
selor s role in such a program. Furthermore, he asks pertinent questions 
about the role of the counselor in the welfare of a large percentage 
(estimated at 80 percent) of students who do not come to a centralized 
counseling center. He continues by suggesting that practical steps in 
meeting these problems should be taken by adoping group situations, 
observing, making inferences, testing hypothesis, and refraining from 
premature commitment and bias about group procedures until the evi- 
dence is assembled. 


The authors have emphasized group procedures in Part IV of this 
00 w ere they discuss techniques and adhere to the necessity of such 
an approach. In the current discussion of counseling theory, much em- 
p asis is p aced on the learning process in the counseling situation. In 
e uture it may be possible to extend the educational psychology of 
ng to counseling groups rather than to individuals alone. If we 
™ost authorities and accept the premise that there are differ- 
fl.n mdivldual counseling, then it should follow that there are 

If a 1 ^ ^ counseling at different levels. For the teacher-counselor 

Ifi K ^x^ple, certain functions require group procedures and 
uid be designated as group counseling. Such functions probably would 
'"t j ^ same structure or outcomes as individual counseling, but 
nf fk ^S^ces of counseling when considered within the framework 
of the total counseling program. 

Conversely, when one is concerned with the highest level of counsel- 
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ing (general clinical counseling), the structure of the situation dictates 
a one-to-one relationship. The viewpoint expressed here is in keeping 
■with our philosophy of emphasizing various levels of counseling, each 
in its respective sphere contributing to the total development of the 
student>^ 

-fJEFlNITlON OF COUNSELING 

Although the foregoing discussion may seem rather lengthy, it is 
important for the reader to gain an understanding of the issues. Many 
different definitions of counseling have been given, but we should like 
to present our own as derived from the preceding discussion. Because 
our definition, pertains to general clinical counseling, it does not include 
reference to group procedures or group counseling. Counseling is a 
mutual learning process involving two individuals in an educational 
environment, one who is seeking help from a professionally trained per^ 
son, and the other, who by reason of his breadth of training and back- 
ground, utilizes many adjustment techniques and methods in assisting 
the individual to orient and direct himselj toward a goal leading to 
maximum growth and development in a social and democratic society. 

.y 

CoMAtON Elements in Counseling Theorv 
Emphasis on Differences Leads to Confusion 

Although the foregoing discussion has emphasized different points 
of view toward a definition of counseling, there are still areas of general 
agreement. Unfortunately, the published discussions on guidance con- 
tinue to emphasize those differences which confuse the beginning coun- 
selor. Although there is no question that basic differences exist between 
different schools of thought, it is appropriate to reserv’C a discussion of 
tliese for subsequent paragraphs and consider for tlie moment the points 
of agreement. 

Examples of Agreement 

Arbucklc (4:122) limits the areas of agreement to three points: 
(I) Counseling is a process involving two people. (It appears that the 
writer is lalkinq about general clinical counseling.) (2) Tlie basic ob- 
jective of counsclinc is to assist the individual to solve In's problems 
independently. (3) Coun.scling is a professional Usk for professionally- 
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trained people. These three areas of agreement are valid, but they might 
well be expanded to include a more detailed discussion of the counseling 
processes and techniques. 

Another writer, Cottle (15) has extended the number of elements to 
five. His excellent analysis of each common element is worthy of our 
consideration. The first common element among all counseling theories 
is the necessity for establishing a relationship of mutual respect be- 
tween the two participants. In most cases this is called rapport, which 
can be established only on the basis of trust and confidence. Unless the 
counselor presents an attitude of friendliness and cooperativeness, the 
initial counseling relationship may be strained and forced. An atmos- 
phere of permissiveness, where frankness and honesty can be expressed 
without fear of reprisal or criticism, is also essential to establishing 
mjjitual respect and trust. 

Communication between counselor and client proceeds by diverse 
aproaches regardless of the counseling technques employed. Where 
e interview is the primary avenue by which the individual gains self- 
j importance should be ascribed to developing effective 
me 0 s or transmitting verbal and implied material. The counselor’s 
comman o anguage, his ability to use a vocabulary familiar to the 
nf fk ' ^ variety of approaches to establish the meaning 

^ helpful techniques in increasing the effective- 

comm^ ‘Communication. The counselor is cognizant that meaning is 
unica ed in ways other than verbal expression. Tone of voice, 
effprHv posture may all communicate meaning as 

CUP fr ^ V ^3^goage. The skilled counselor watches for any 

7on Z^V favorable or unfavorable re- 

counsplnr Interviewing is a two-way process; thus while the 

he must a1^ 'vith the client understanding his communication, 

r third is saying, 

with the j ^^““^‘‘nator to counseling theories concerns itself 

to his work. ProfpT- knowledge which the counselor brings 

genuine liktno f ^‘°na ism is attained only when the counselor has a 
has had a vadet°y oUoLTl'^ H interested in helping them; when he 
finally whpr, u u educational and vocational courses; and 

perien'ce Thrr>^ acquired a background of successful practical ex- 
logical aspects of experience he learns of the psycho- 

and adiustmpnt ^ becomes alert to their motivation, goals, 

■ His training has introduced him to the successful use 
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of numerous techniques and tools that can be used to assist people make 
desirable decisions. Without sufficient background and training the 
counselor is limited in his effectiveness to initiate and complete a suc- 
cessful counseling function. 

The change in feelings as expressed by the counselee as he progresses 
in counseling is a fourth common element. Feelings, initially expressed, 
are concerned with negative impulses, bewilderment, or confusion, but 
as progress is made they will change to a mote positive approach or a 
better orientation toward the problem. Additional progress results in 
greater insight into the causes of his behavior and eventually the client 
will determine a plan of action based upon these understandings. 
Whether the counseling situation be vocational or therapeutic, such 
changes of feelings are common to all successful counseling pro- 
cedure. 

Every successful counseling interview must be structured ; this is the 
fifth common element in counseling. On the one hand, the structure may 
occur when the counselor tells the counselee to complete questionnaires, 
take a test, and read occupational material. On the other hand, 
structuring may be limited to the role of the counselor and counselee 
in the interview. Regardless of the extent of the structuring, effective 
counseling is more likely to occur if the client and the counselor under- 
stand their respective roles in the process. 

To these five common elements we should like to add a sixth by 
saying that all counseling theories recognize the feasibility and necessity 
of referrals. All counselors have limitations, thus referrals to other per- 
sonnel or agencies are sometimes necessay, either early in counseling 
or at the end of the counseling situation. 

Summary of Common Elements 

As a progressive procedure toward developing a common core of 
counseling theory, the following summary is presented; 

1. Counseling is a process involving only two people. 

2. The aim of counseling is to help the counselee solve his own problems. 

3. The establishment of a relationship of mutual respect and trust is neces- 
sary for effective counseling. 

A. Communication between counselor and client is accomplished in many 
different ways. 

5. Counseling is performed by a professionally-trained person who has a 
breadth and depth of knowledge. 
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I The:e U a progressive change of rhe clienr's feelings hr effective counsel- 

7 Thi counseling situation must be stmcmred. 

S. Referral is a common technique in counselmg. 

CoM-pSsoN OF DiRFCrrntE and NoN-DmEcrntE Points of View 
G uidance literature is replete with discussions expounding the various 

sch„ols«htincoun'sel.ng.Thehulhofdefe.^ 

been focused on the "directive" versus non-directive theor ^ 
ever most guidance workers believe that the issues have now been 
resolved by establishing a continuum of counsehng, with the na- 
tive point of view on one end and the d.rectrve on the other Wtlh^^ 
son (60) summariaes this viewpoint when he asks, Is t e ru 
the nature of counseling encompassed in a series of opposites, or w - 
■order values, with no tenable ground between them? e.g., non it 
versus directive, client-centered versus counselor-centered, silence versu 
.advice, all or none, etc., or is it possible that we ate dealing with con- 
tinuous situations which may be appropriate or inappropriate, relevant 
.or irrelevant, for different times, conditions, and persons?” 

Although the above statement apparently reflects the general tren 
in theoretical discussion, there are specific differences not yet • 

The beginning guidance worker should be familiar with these differ- 
ences and judge the merits of each for himself. It appears to the writers 
that the differences between the '‘directive and non-directive” schools 
of thought may be organized around these points: (1) basic assump- 
tions, and (2) role of the counselor in the counseling process, t 
would appear differences in emphasis might encourage different training 
programs for prospective counselors; regardless, both points of view 
expound high proficiency in professional preparation. 

Differences in Basic Assumptions * 

The theory of the non-directive school is based on the assumption that 
within every individual there are growth forces which, if released from 
all restrictions, will permit him to adjust to his environment. Con- 

* Leading exponents of the two views are E. G. Williamson (directive) and 
Carl Rogers (non-diteaive). i u w.. 

»The article. •'Good Counseling— What Is It?" by Dugald S. ArbucKie, 
EJucjtioral Admtniilration and Supervision (May, 19-18), 34.’304— 309, provi e 
the outline for this seaion. 
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versely, Williamson believes that no individual can overcome his own 
bias in viewing himself, and, accordingly, the counselor can see a client 
more objectively than the client can see himself. The student must be 
helped to make intelligent choices in terms of the future. Rogers would 
say that the student has this means within himself, and he alone knows 
when and how to use it. 

A second difference is in the amount of emphasis on the emotional 
elements in the counseling process. Non-directive psychotherapy allo- 
cates more significance to the emotional rather than the intellectual 
aspects of personality. In other words, failure to adjust to the environ- 
ment is due to some emotional disturbance which, if removed by proper 
application of non-directive counseling, will permit the client to make 
his own decisions. Williamson, however, theorizes that nine-tenths of 
counseling may be assisting the client to assume a problem-solving 
attitude or in transferring from an emotional to an intellectual frame of 
reference. Information, guidance, and planning, when applied by an 
individual with continued success will provoke a change in attitude 
that makes it possible for him to find happiness in his environment. 
Thorne (.54) believes that the normal person with an adjustment prob- 
lem “still retains an intact intellect, a relatively stable emotional life . . . 
and he is capable of effective self-regulations once be learns the causes 
• of his difficulties and more suitable patterns of behavior with which to 
avoid maladjustment in the future." 

Another element within the non-directive theory embodies the right 
of the client to choose his goals. The non-directivist proposes that no 
one knows enough to tell others what to do, and thus everyone must 
learn to make his own decisions and design his own course of activities. 
Conversely, the directivist proposes that because of his thorough training 
and access to information, the counselor is in a position to tell the 
counselee what is best for him. 

We should like to summarize the basic assumptions of the directive 
and non-directive theories as follows: 

NoN-DmrcnvB { 53 ) 

1. The client has the right to select his own life goals even though these 
may be at variance with the goals that the counselor might choose /or 
him. 

2. The client will, if given the opportunity, choose for himself the goal 
most likely to produce the truest happiness. 
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3. In a reasonably short time and by means of the counseling situation, 
the client should be brought to a position where he is able to operate 
independently. 

4, The major cause of failure to adjust to the environment is an emotional 
disturbance or block [added by authors]. 

Directive 

1. The counselor has superior training, experience, and information and is 
competent to suggest or advise how a problem is to be solved. 

2. The maladjustment of an individual does not entirely remove the intel- 
lectual ability of the client; thus, counseling is primarily an intellectual 
process. 

3. The client is not always capable of solving his problems because of such 
factors as bias and lack of information. 

4. The objectives of counseling are achieved primarily through a problem- 
solving situation. 

' Role of the Counselor 

An excellent method for demonstrating the possible role of a counselor 
is to discuss the steps in the counseling process according to both direc- 
tive and non-directive theory. Williamson and Darley (64) first classi- 
fied the steps for the counselor as follows: (1) analysis, the collection 
of pertinent data by a variety of tools and techniques; (2) synthesis, 
the mechanical and graphic organization of the data; (3) diagnosis; 
(4) prognosis; (5) counseling; and (6) follow-up or evaluation. These 
steps provide the procedures for analyzing the role of the counselor in 
the directive counseling situation. 

In analysis and synthesis the counselor collects a great variety of 
information about the client and then organizes and summarizes it on a 
rword form. All of the various analytical tools, such as records, inter- 
views, autobiographies, anecdotes, and tests are used to sample 
student behavior in all important areas of development. The final re- 
cording of the data should reveal the student’s assets, liabilities, adjust- 
ments, and maladjustments. Non-direclivists criticize this procedure for 
two reasons: (l) The collection of information tends to lead to intel- 
cctual discussion and thus pres’ents the expression of emotionalized atti- 
tudes, and (2) it tends to focus undue attention upon the individual's 
past rather than upon his immediate problem. Much effecth-e counseling 
can ^ accomplished without references to records. 

Diagnosis and prognosis pertain to the counselor’s drawing a con- 
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elusion about the causes of the disturbance and making a prediction of 
the future development of the studerrt's problem. In other words, the 
counselor records what he feels is the problem along with its possible 
causes and states whether he thinks the client will readjust. The possible 
usefulness of these steps has elicited much argument between the two 
schools of thought. The non-directivist criticizes the steps because of 
the implication that a prescribed formula will automatically solve the 
client’s problems. Furthermore, many problems are solved according to 
the counselor’s rather than the client’s terms. 

In terms of the directive theory, the next step is counseling or treat- 
ment. In this step the counselor marshals all information and evidence, 
points out the problem to the student, and suggests a plan of action 
based on the available information. More specifically, the directive coun- 
selor employs and uses any other techniques to induce adjustment and 
readjustment. 

Williamson (62) makes specific suggestions for assisting the coun- 
selor to perform the counseling functions well: (1) Establishing rapport: 
The counselor should express friendliness, cordiality, and personal un- 
derstanding. He may direct conversation to familiar grounds such as 
hobbies, sports, or current events; his attitude is of a happy medium 
between domination and aloofness. He may begin the counseling inter- 
view by questioning. (2) Cultivating understanding: The counselor 
interprets the tests by showing the student his weakness and strength. 
This is followed by an analysis of other sources of information. (3) Ad- 
vising or planning a program of action: Evidence for and against stu- 
dent’s claimed educational or vocational choice is expressed orally by 
the counselor. Favorable and unfavorable phases of diagnosis may be 
listed and this followed by a recommended shift in goals or social 
habits. A plan of action is prescribed cooperatively with the client; if the 
plan is rejected later, the counselor may give his impression of the 
student’s psychological peculiarities and suggest methods for improve- 
ment. (4) Carrying out the plan: 'The counselor may assist the student 
to realize the plan by providing such services as occupational and edu- 
cational information, or remedial reading. (5) Referral to other per-, 
sonnel workers: It is not unusual for a counselor to refer the student 
to a speech correctionist, psycholocist. or other specialist. In fact, this 
may be the most effective procedure for counseling. 

'The various counseling functions which the directive counselor per- 
forms are criticized by the non-directive group because attention is 
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focused upon the immediate problem rather than the client. Questions, 
advice and reassurance may remove symptoms, but the basic causes 
remain. 


The final step used by the directivist in the counseling procedure is 
"the follow-up,” wherein the counselor assists the student with any new 
or recurring problems which may arise after first contacts are finished. 
The non-directivists criticize this procedure as indicative of poor or 
ineffective counseling. To them counseling is used only as a "temporary 
crutch ’ ; if the client has gained the proper insight, he will be able to 
make his own decisions, choose his own goals, and take positive steps 
without further counseling. 

Rogers {49) has outlined the counseling process for the non-directlve 
group. He would limit the entire counseling process to but one step 
described by the directivist ; namely, the counseling step. No considera- 
tion is given to the other steps, i.e., analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, progno- 
sis, and follow-up. 


The non-directive counselor assumes that any person who comes for 
help has done so on his own initiative. The first procedure in non- 
directive counseling, therefore, is to define the "helping situation.” The 
rst element of this definition is to clarify the role of the counselor 
and the procedure of counseling. The counselor is not an authority 
w 0 'nows the answers to personality problems but he is willing to 
provide a counseling situation where the answers may be found. The 
counselec understands that the counseling hour is his to use as he 
^ 0 ^, an that he may say anything he wishes to a willing listener. 

e irectivist criticizes this approach, saying that a person who comes 
o a counse or needs something more positive than a declaration that the 
nswers to his problems are not known and that he may use his preroga- 
tive to continue or discontinue the contacts. 

feeling (permissiveness) is an essential part of the 
Tk counseling. All feelings are accepted and 

rifv ki ^ ^ counselor who assumes a friendly and receptive attitude, 
- . , ° hostile or ambivalent statements. Critics of this philos- 

nn individuals often want and need information; there 

necKSit) to go through a long process of decisions and reflections, 
cxprcssion has been established, the counselor’s role is to 
rl* nf ^ and positive feelings expressed by the 

egati\e feelings usually appear first; but after a period of 
ccep ance, rc cction, and clarification, the positive feelings follow. The 
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counselor reflects and clarifies negative and positive feelings alike with- 
out praise or moral judgment. The directive group once again offers 
criticism by saying the client is left to muddle his own way through his 
problems and may never express those feelings which resolve the prob- 
lem itself. 

As insight begins to develop the counselor may clarify choices made 
by the client, a procedure which provides a basis for future progress. 
The counselor continue? to accept, reflect, and clarify new feelings and 
choices leading to future plans. Once again, the directivists continue 
with the criticism that people who are in need of counseling do not 
know enough to make their own decisions. With all our modern tests, 
for example, there is still much risk involved in correct vocational 
choice. 

Still another significant element in the non-directive counseling 
process is the self-directed action initiated by the client When this 
occurs positive progressive steps may have already been taken outside 
the counseling interview. The counselor does not urge continuance of 
self-initiated action but permits the client to expand his endeavors when 
and where he feels free to do so. Directive counselors believe that this 
part of the process is much too slow; many people are unable to wait 
so long to develop insight. 

Finally, the termination of the counseling relationship marks an im- 
portant period. Either the counselor or the client may suggest the closing 
of the counseling relationship after sufficient positive action has been 
manifested. Critics are concerned with the lack of "follow-up” which 
may provide additional help as well as assistance in determining the 
success of the counseling. 

Integrative Summary 

This detailed discussion of two points of view concerning the role 
of the counselor in the counseling situation has been necessary to provide 
the guidance worker with a basic foundation of counseling theory. Most 
of the current authorities in counseling apparently agree that there are 
various types of counseling techni<]ues. Non-directive techniques may 
be more effective in certain situations and with certain people; while 
directive techniques may be more effective in other situations and with 
other people. Numerous writers have proposed an eclectic viewpoint 
whereby the best in each theory is adopted by the counselor and client. 
For example, Thome {55) describes the process of the interview as fol- 
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lows: (1) the client expresses and clarifies feelings, (2) client and coun- 
selor discuss objectively unrealistic or erroneous attitudes, (3) the client 
discusses his proposed solution and the counselor presents alternatives, 
(4) the counselor assigns definite tasks, (5) discussion follows on how 
to face problems realistically. 

Bordin (JO) suggests using non-directive or directive techniques 
according to the type of problem encountered. For example, he pro- 
poses that a counselor may use directive methods where the problem 
seems to be primarily a lack of information, and non-directive methods 
in problems involving self-conflict. He proceeds to establish a set of 
five diagnostic constructs and suggests different counseling methods for 
helping individuals in each category. 

There are many other writers such as Froehlich, Robinson, Woolf and 
Woolf, and Hahn and MacLean who feel that it is not an "either-or” 
process but one which adapts the techniques to the individual being 
TOunscled. Apparently we can expect much future progress in the classi- 
fication of various types of situations and problems and in the identifi- 
cation of specific techniques for use in counseling. Nevertheless, if 
more emphasis were placed on the identity of the common body of 
knowledge m counseling theory and process, counselor-training pro- 
grams could be improved. 


The Evaluation of Counseling 

Since 1942 when Rogers first published his book on non-directive 
of ^ ^ j increasing interest in the determination 

Hnn I* ° counseling results. Incidental evalua- 

oarf } ‘I'is book, however, we are not 

t>rn 4 t\ attempts to ascertain which counseling method 

r 3h.ll attend to some of 

that hi encountered in evaluating counseling, types of criteria 
live ctii ?■ ovalualion, and a brief review of some cvalua- 

sufTiriV«/ k I ** approach will provide the reader with 

own cnitn< inspiration to attempt an evaluation of his 

progress'^**''^ * l^roelilicli ( 2 ^) states "Evaluation is a prerequisite 


evaluatiok niFFICULTins 

for nurrvi^^ studies have described the methods of tn-aluation, but 
purposes of illustration wc shall refer here to only two of them. 
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Dressel, (JP) from a survey of evaluation studies, found the following 
approaches being used: (1) studies of the counseling process itself, 
(2) studies of the outcomes of counseling, (3) studies based on data 
accruing from tests and rating procedures where the outcomes are im- 
plicit in the techniques rather than explicit. Evaluation studies range 
from carefully controlled and statistically treated designs to those com- 
pletely incidental and fortuitous. As Dressel observes, some of the prob- 
lems in evaluation of counseling include the establishment of adequate 
criteria concerning outcomes or process of counseling, the setting up of 
a planned experimental design, and finding finances for conducting the 
research. 

Williamson and Bordin (63) after a discussion of the assumptions, 
criteria, method of measuring outcomes, and experimental designs 
conclude: (1) all available methods of evaluation have weaknesses; 
(2) composite criteria which avoid arithmetic combination of subcri- 
teria ate at present least open to question, even though these, too, are 
crude measures; (3) it is extremely difficult to secure sufficient data 
without doing violence to the concept and practice of counseling; 
(4) the proper time interval to use for e\’aluation is extremely impor- 
tant; (5) the methods used for validation of diagnostic and prognostic 
tools (e.g., tests) may not be applicable because of the xmiqueness of 
each counseling situation; and (6) the inability to control conditions 
for an adequate test of counseling recommendations is an impediment 
to exact evaluation. These authorities clearly define the problem of evalu- 
ation as "What counseling techniques (and conditions) will produce 
what type of results with what type of students?” 

A summary of criticisms of evaluation studies can be made under the 
following categories (/7) : (1) failure to state counseling objectives 
clearly and in terras of observable student characteristics and behavior, 
(2) failure to relate the objectives of counseling in the educational 
objectives of the institution, (3) acceptance of readily available criteria 
without validation against primary objectives, (4) the tendency to 
regard certain outcomes as generally desirable, with consequent disre- 
gard of individual differences, (5) failure to distinguish between means 
and ends, and (6) failure to develop a satisfactory experimental 
design. 

The foregoing summarizations dearly demonstrate that evaluation of 
counseling is not an easy or short-time process. A well-defined and 
meaningful study may take as many hours in the initial planning stage 
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as in the activating stage. The counselor should keep the following 

points in mind when attempting to evaluate his counseling: 

1. Determine the criteria for evaluation. The criteria should be in terms of 
counseling objectives that are related to the purpose of the school. It 
is wise to state them in terms of specihc student behavior and character- 
istics. 

2. Set up an experimental plan for measuring the criteria. The following 
factors should be considered: 

a. The types of student being counseled. 

b. The techniques used in counseling. 

c. The conditions in the counseling situation, home, school, or student’s 
psychological make-up that would affect his achieving the criteria. 

d. The control of other factors that might affect criteria. 

e. Consider all possible methods for measuring criteria. 

Through any well-developed research study much growth and prog- 
ress will be observed, but an evaluation based upon a careless proce- 
dure is httle better than none at all. We should like now to consider 
brnfly some of the methods that have been used in evaluating counsel- 
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Dressel (JS) and Arbuckle (4.*14) would reduce the number of 
methods to three. Dressel would classify all evaluation studies into three 
major types: (1) appraisal of ^roup development, (2) appraisal of 
individual development, and (3) appraisal by external opinion. Ar- 
buckle’s three classifications are: (1) self-evaluation, (2) group evalua- 
tion, and (3) the actions of the individual. 

The foregoing reviews indicate that there is considerable agreement 
concerning the methods of evaluation. The methods may be stated spe- 
cifically or categorized into broad areas. Before selecting a method for 
evaluation, the criteria, which may determine the method to be selected, 
should be established. The many different criteria which have been used 
to evaluate counseling should be related to the objectives of counseling. 
Dressel (27:74—76) suggests several desirable outcomes of counsel- 
(1) *rhe person counseled should improve his problem-solving 
process. (2) There should be certain changes in the interest pattern of 
the individual counseled. (3) There should be a change in the attitudes 
of the client. (4) There should be a kind of "coincidence” of various 
views of the individual, or better, an agreement of the individual’s 
concept with reality. 

While the above outcomes are useful in helping the evaluator to 
relate objectives of evaluation to the purposes of the school, they are 
still too general to plan an experimental design. Specific criteria have to 
be established first for measuring each outcome. Williamson and 
Bordin (6i) analyzed the following as criteria: students’ feelings of 
improvement of adjustments; independent judgments of adjustments 
subsequent to counseling; improvement in college grades following 
counseling; and satisfying adjustments to jobs following counseling. 

Williamson (^9:111-126) in a review of experimental studies to 
evaluate counseling, has used the following criteria for classification; 
job adjustment, adjustment in college, college grades, social adjustment, 
student’s opinion, continuance in training, measured changes in person- 
ality, and changes in self-attitudes. When these criteria are related to 
the outcomes of counseling, they become very helpful in establishing 
an experimental design for evaluation purposes. 

As a conclusion to the foregoing suggestions, the usual steps of the 
evaluation procedure may be presented — ^with some modification: 

1. Choose the objeaive: For example, the person sliould improve in his 
problem solving process. 

2. Define objective in terms of student charaaeristics or behavior: For 
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example, a hypothesis might be set up stating “counseling should aid in 
helping a student to select mote appropriate goals which coincide with 
his interests, aptitudes, and abilities.” 

3. Determine criteria for selecting appropriate goals: The choice may be 
appropriate if the student is successful in completing the educational 
requirements necessary for the goal. The question then involved is, "Do 
students who receive counseling more often select appropriate educa- 
tional goals than do students who do not receive this help?” 

4. Design experimental plan to measure question: A control group might 
be used with such factors as intelligence, sex, age, and socio-economic 
levels being held constant. 

5. Carefully analyae data before drawing conclusions: All factors that 
might influence the results should be given consideratioh. 

6. Check and reanalyze results for verification. 


EVALUATION STUDIES 


For those counselors who wish to initiate an evaluation program the 
following examples should prove helpful. They were selected because 
of the multiplicity of the criteria used to measure the effectiveness of 
counseling. After reading the brief reviews of these studies, the reader 
will agree that not only can many different criteria be used in evalua- 
tion, but that different types of counseling techniques can also achieve 
success. 


Toven (56) made a study of 376 students admitted to college with 
188 of them being systematically counseled throughout the four-year 
perio^ by faculty advisers. The other 188 students as the control group 
remaine uncounseled. The students in the two groups were matched 
person to person on intelligence, sex, age, college class, race, religion, 
n chosen. The two groups were then compared at the 

rn'ir ° period in the following factors: (1) graduation from 

egc. ( ) persistence in college, (3) scholastic action by the faculty, 
and college grade averages, ( 5 ) college grades, A to F, 

ihif points completed. The results led to the conclusion 

cfrd Sroup made belter records in all the factors consid- 

erad if' * • of the ounulative grade point average of the 

Ustr- K t"*’ -e- idemical. ^ 

vcar follnl- ^ a criterion, Paterson (40) reported a 15* 

Such fartnr.”^ ^ ^ ^ Occupational adjustment of counseled adults. 

were considered as: number of jobs held following coun- 
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seling, length of time employed on each job, and reports from employ- 
ers on efficiency. Even after this long period of time, the occupational 
adjustment of those who followed the counselors advice was signifi- 
cantly better than that of those who ignored it. 

With participation in social and extracurricular activities as a crite- 
rion of social adjustment, Aldrich (i) and Hill {33) analyzed the 
effects of counseling. Both investigators found some indications of a 
slight increase in activity participation following counseling, although 
the results were not statistically significant. 

Where student opinion of counseling has been used as the criterion, 
Paterson and Clark {41) reported a questionnaire study in which a 
majority of the students expressed a belief that the counseling confer- 
ences were quite helpful and of great value. Only 10 percent found 
the conference of little or no value. 

Suggestions for the continuation of training have been used as a crite- 
rion of counseling effectiveness in numerous studies. Brown {11) 
reported a follow-up study of 503 veterans two years after initial advise- 
ment. He found 41 percent were still in the advised training program 
and an additional 7 percent had completed their recommended training 
program. 

Muench {38) reported the use of the Rorschach, the Kent-Rosanoff 
Free Association Test, and the Bell Adjustment Inventory in identifying 
personality changes in twelve individuals who were counseled by the 
non-directive method. He found that II, 9, and 7 of the cases showed 
improvement on the respective personality measures. 

Non-directive therapists have used the identified changes in the client 
talk as a criterion of the effectiveness of the counseling. However, 
Carnes and Robinson (13) reported an experiment on the relationship 
between the amount of talking by a client in an interview and the 
effectiveness of the counseling. They felt the non-directive counselors 
assumed verbalization results in insight. They conclude that the casual 
relationship between amount of client talk and desirable interview out- 
come is not clear. Therefore, it is not possible to use the amount of client 
talk as a criterion of counseling effectiveness."* 

* A very thorough discussion concerning an evaluation study on non-direaivr 
psychotherapy is Snyder, William U., "An In\-estigation of the Nature of Non* 
Directive Psychotherapy,” Journal of General Psychology (19-15), Ji;193-224 
The reader is referred to It as a review of a possible evaluaung procedure using 
changes in self-attitudes as a criterion. 
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Summary 

With some justification, counseling is frequently referred to as the 
heart" of the guidance program. This process is focused upon the 
effective use of all information gathered about the individual whereby 
self-insight and self-analysis can precede decisions, choices, and action. 
Despite the importance of counseling many different opinions and 
concepts exist concerning the process. 

In arriving at a definition of counseling, answers to the following 
questions were sought: ( 1 ) Is counseling the same as good teaching? 
(2) Is counseling synonymous with therapy? (3) Is counseling synony- 
mous with interviewing? (4) Does group counseling exist? After a 
discussion of the controversial issues, the following definition was pre- 
sented. Counseling is a mutual learning process involving two individ- 
uals in an educational environment, one who is seeking help from a 
professionally trained person, and the other, who, by reason of his 
breadth of training and background, utilizes many adjustment techniques 
and methods in assisting the individual to orient and direct himself 
towar a goal leading to maximum growth and development in a social 
and democratic society." 

There is no question that a number of different points of view exist 
concerning the counseling process, and much of the published discussion 
m ^idance conffnues to emphasize these differences. However, it seems 
a a more ruilful approach would be in developing a common core 
counse mg thwry. It appears that common points of agreement are: 
) coutue ing is a process involving only two people, (2) the aim 
counselee solve his own problems, (3) effec- 
L *s necessary for good counseling, (4) communication 

^oijnseor and client is accomplished in many different ways, 
there i<t “ ptofcssionally-trained person, (6) 

ine ^ of the client’s feelings in effective counsel- 

is a comm be structural, and (8) referral 

u a common technique in counseling. ^ 

losorhv opinions between the directive and non-directive phi- 
thc role of th relationship to the basic assumptions, and 
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assification of various types of situations and 
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problems and in the identifying of speciBc technioue, fn • 

ing. ™rques for use in counsel- 

Evaluating the effectiveness of the counseline nrnr^ ■ 
difficult task. A well-defined and meaningful stad^ 
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CHAPTER 1 3 


'Ihe Interview 


The Importance of the Interview 

SPEECH is the primary means by which man develops 
intimate relationships and adjustments with his fellows. Of the countless 
situations in which an individual communicates orally, much of the 
conversation is aimless, unless it be sheer pleasure of talking. In the 
case of the interview, however, we have a form of communication with 
a definite purpose. As a matter of fact, interviews have been classified 
by types according to the purpose. For example, Erickson’s (i3.’4-5) 
classification appears as follows: (1) The employment interview whose 
purpose is to determine the applicant’s fitness for a job. The content 
will be largely determined by the interviewer who knows the require- 
ments of the job and the necessary qualifications for success. (2) The 
informational interview whose purpose is to secure information, or the 
verification of information. The primary objective, i.e., to obtain infor- 
mation, may pe rtaip to either the counselor or counselee. (3) The dis- 
ciplinary or administrative interview whose purpose is to cause a desir- 
able change of behavior. For example, because of an interpretation of 
^es and regulations, a new action may ensue. (4) The coxmseling 
interview whose purpose is to assist the individual in developing self- 
responsibility and self-initiative. 

Although the purpose of each interview will differ, many commoc 
techniques will be found. The emphasis in this chapter will be on tech- 
niques used in the counseling interview.” The interview is the primary 
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tool in counseling, but unfortunately, at its best, it has many limitations 
of validity and reliability. It is imperative, therefore, that every guid- 
ance worker become as skilled as possible in its use. 

The Counseling Interview Defined 

The definition of a counseling interview varies from ope authority 
to another; nevertheless, there is common agreement that'it is a dynamic 
face-to-face situation involving but two people. The responsibilities and 
role of each member presents a cmntroversial issue, but for immediate 
purposes the authors would like To define interviewing as a face-to-face 
process involving two individuals, one of whom is assisting the other 
in gaining insight for the purpose of solving his own problems and 
accepting his responsibilities. The purpose, conditions, and techniques 
of successful interviewing shall constitute the subject matter of this 
chapter. 

Purposes of the Interview 

The purposes of the interview are manifold, and will vary from situa- 
tion to situation; nevertheless, these purposes primarily determine the 
ultimate structure, methods, and techniques employed. The primar}’ 
objectives of any interview are: (1) the establishment of mutual respect 
or rapport, (2) the gaining or giving of information, (3) guidance in 
solving a problem or planning a course of-action, and (4) the releasing 
of tensions and changing emotional feelings. Strang {35) suggests two 
additional purposes, namely, the use of the interview in the selection 
of teachers and as an instrument of research. 

ESTABLISHMENT OE RAPPORT 

It is imperative that in getting acquainted with each other, the inter- 
viewer and inteiviewee must have mutual confidence and trust in each 
other. The initial inten’iew will be concerned with the development of 
such a relationship, and subsequent a>ntacts will be aimed at the 
tenance of rapport. The success or failure of an inter^’iew' or series of 
intcr\’iews will depend primarily upon this basis of respect and 
confidence. 

GAINING OR GIMNG 1NF0R.MAT10N 

In each interview period the wise osunsclor is constantly collecting 
information to augment the fcsef\x>ir of material already known about 
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the interviewee. If he is keen in his observation, much information can 
be obtained by non-verbal cues such as gestures, facial expressions, voice 
inflections, grammatical expressions, and so on. Frequently, these are 
more meaningful than the actually expressed words. Conjointly, with 
collecting new information the counselor uses the interview to check 
the accuracy of information already known. This check may detect glar- 
ing inadequacies of data; thus, the interview serves as a validating, 
verifying, or discarding medium. 

When information is desired and asked for, the counselor is obligated 
to present it if he can possibly do so. The more the interviewer knows 
about the interviewee, and the more information he has about the 
educational and vocational world, the more effective he can be in pre- 
senting valid and pertinent material to the individual. The interviewer, 
however, under any circumstance should never force information on the 
interviewee; he should constantly keep in mind effective rules of 
learning and teaching. 

GUIDANCE IN SOLVING PROBLEMS OR PLANNING ACTION 

When an individual appears for an interview, he is usually seeking 
help to solve a problem. Problems may be related to the development 
or changing of an educational plan, the development of interests in 
work and school, or the development of a completely new outlook on 
life. By presenting the information collected to date, or by analyzing 
strengths and weaknesses by means of it, the interviewer may assist the 
individual to perceive himself in accurate terms. Presenting and weigh- 
ing possible alternatives may assist the interviewee not only to see all 
aspects of the problem, but may also give him sufficient confidence to 
solve his problem independently. That the interviewee may be given an 
opportunity to solve his own problem, it is necessary, frequently, to 
develop an atmosphere of permissiveness, whereby he can express him- 
self unrestrained by negative information or by fear of judgment or 
reprisal. If the desired outcome requires an acceptance of responsibilities 
by the interviewee, then it is essential that he be an active, participating 
member in the interviewing situation. 

Follow-up interviews are held frequently for the purpose of checking 
the interviewee s progress according to his educational and vocational 
plans. These contacts may encourage or reassure the individual in his 
progress and provide an incentive for future constructive planning. 
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RELEASING OF TENSION AND CHANGING OF FEELINGS 

The primary purpose of an interview may well be cathartic, that is, 
permitting the individual to express his annoyance, or providing an 
outlet for his irritations. Such an interview provides for a release of 
tension, thus serving a useful purpose. Real improvement, however, 
requires more than a release of tension; additional insight into behavior 
must occur. The establishment of an amoral situation, whereby the inter- 
viewer accepts the statements of the interviewee at face value yet clarifies 
such statements, is a primary prerequisite to assisting the individual to 
release tension and change attitudes. 

Conditions Necessary for Good Interviewing 

The most important factor influencing the effectiveness of the inter- 
view is the relationship or rapport established between the interviewer 
and interviewee; nevertheless, there are many essential factors which 
can directly or indirectly affect that relationship. The most significant 
of these factors are found in the preparation or precautions made by 
the interviewer before the interview. These factors can be grouped 
under the following areas: (1) physical setting of the interview, (2) 
records of interview, (3) "confidcntialness’* of information, and (4) 

■ background knowledge of the interviewer (i6;55-5P). 

PHYSICAL SETTING 

The interview should be conducted in a private room, free from 
noise, distractions, and interruptions. If possible, it should be in a sur- 
rounding familiar to the interviewee. Nothing can destroy good rela- 
tionships of an inter\'iew sooner than an interruption, e.g., a student or 
another teacher breaking into tlie room to ask a question. The location 
should be separated from administrative or business offices containing 
noisy t)’pcwriters or business machines. In brief, provision should be 
made for an atmosphere conducive to comfort and relaxation where 
normal conversation can proceed. 

Tlie interviewing room should contain a nominal amount of furniture 
such as desk, chairs, pictures, and so on. Even the arrangements of 
furniture can provide an atmosphere of congeniality. When tlie inter- 
viewer talks across a desk or to an individual 5e^•cfal paces away from 
the desk, there is a suggestion of authority and separation. i\n alert 
interviewer watclics for cues of rcartions to the ph)*sical surroundings 
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so adjustments can be made to improve any subsequent sessions. No 
hard and fast rules are made to govern the use of physical facilities to 
create a desirable atmosphere; each interviewer uses his own judgment 
according to the particular individual and situation. 

'Records of the interview 

There has been much thought and discussion given to the problem 
of taking notes during or after the interview. It appears essential that 
the material covered in the interview should be written down for subse- 
quent reference and analysis. No individual is capable of remembering 
all the items discussed in an interview and with time a great deal of 
forgetting takes place. It is necessary to have a written report of the 
important points covered in previous interviews for subsequent contacts 
with the individual. In addition, the evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the interviews without written notes is almost impossible. 

If the interviewer takes notes during the interview it may have two 
effects. First, the interviewee may be cautious of what he says because 
he has no desire for^ls intimate problems^to be written on paper. These 
feelings of apprehelfsion may tend to destroy a free expression. Second, 
the interviewee may feel that the interviewer is of potenti^^sistance, 
or he wouldn’t be writing down the information. In oth^^^rds, he 
might feel that he is getting his money's worth. 

Tape recorders, a device by which a verbatim report of the whole 
interview can be recorded, have proved to be very beneficial for the 
analysis and evaluation of actual interview data. However, because it is 
very expensive, most guidance workers will not have the recorder. Some 
counselors feel, too, that it may cause the interviewee to be more cau- 
tious in expressing himself and thus decrease the effectiveness of the 
interview relationship. 

^ While there can be no rigid rules concerning note-taking, the follow- 
ing suggestions appear to be the most valuable: 

1. The notes taken during the interview should be limited to specific 
requests of information by the interviewee or to a mutual plan of action 
arrived at during the interview. 

2. If the interview is properly structured, note-taking is unnecessary to 

^ ^ mterviewee feel that he is getting his money's worth, 
e interviewer should make notes of the important items immediately 
after the close of the interview. 
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4. The notes should include information pertaining to the interviewee’s 
reactions, as well as content of information. 

5. The interview notes should be filed in the student’s folder to be finally 
assimilated into his cumulative record. 

KEEPING MATERIAL CONFIDENTIAL 

The assurance that the information divulged will be kept confidential 
is one of the important aspects of developing a mutual respect between 
the two participants in an interview. The interviewer has a professional 
and ethical obligation to keep such information to himself and to see 
that a recording of materials is kept in his files. Nothing will destroy 
rapport sooner than for a student to hear confidentially divulged infor- 
mation from a teacher who should not have had access to it. The 
interviewer should never release any information about an individual 
unless permission is given to him by that individual. 

NECESSARY BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

Unless the interviewer has abundant information about the inter- 
vie^'ee, the school and its purposes, and good techniques of interview- 
ing, an interview cannot be successful. The necessary background of 
information for the interviewer includes: (1) A knowledge of the pur- 
poses and objectives of the school. Without this knowledge the counsel- 
ing program cannot contribute to the achievement of educational 
objectives. (2) A knowledge of available referral sources. These sources 
are prepared to assist in educational, vocational, financial, emotional, 
and health problems and may be found in the community as well as 
within the school. (3) A knowledge of the interviewee. Information 
gathered by the various techniques described in Part II of this book 
should be organized, assembled, and filed. 

Techniques of Interriewing 

Too little attention has been directed toward finding specific tech- 
niques that can be used successfully by the interviewer. For example, 
the establishment of rapport has been included often as an essential 
part of the intcr\'iev.’, but little has been wTittcn about how to establish 
rapport. Tlie discussion in the following paragraphs will, therefore, be 
directed toward some practical techniques. Tljcse tcclmiques miglit be 
grouped according to the types of interview, but since we are primarily 



, (3) techniques related to the core of the interview, and 


(4) techniques of closing the interviews. 


TECHNIQUES OF PREPLANNING ^ 

The preplanning phase of the interview consists of organizing the 
material and planning possible conversational topics in the interview. 
This planning will be done just prior to the interview and will not 
include the steps mentioned previously under the topic background 
knowledge. The_first step is to locate and memori ze (if the interviewer 
is a beginner) several pnssi'hlf> opening senten ces. For example, the 
interviewer may open the conversation with a leading question such as, 
How can Lhelp ynn (Introducing the opening sentence with 

how is usually superior to the use of who, when, or what.) Such an 
opening would put the student at ease and encourage him to talk. Open- 
ing sentences that place the student on the defensive should be avoided. 
Questions of this type are, "What is it that you want?" or "Who sent 
you to see me? In many situations the interviewer may desire to plan 
a_ pre-interview conversation before^dfiladne into the_shjdent’s oroblem. 





estracumcular^crord, difficulties 

ifthe ^udenfs test, indict, k:, 

aii.^for discussion is sui; i;ested. If thf stndcnfs nntcntialitv is 
low, a review n f his participation in extracurr 


Yort indebted to Erickson^ C. E^ The CounietiKg Interview, New 

York, Pienttce-Hall, I„e., 1950, he .even, of die suggeetione found under tbit 
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activities mi^ht reveal another are a for discussio n. The careful analysis 
o f the records will help the interviewer to explore all poss ible areas of 
difficulties 'thereby avoiding too much time on one problem. 

By carefully .examining the known information about the interviewee, 
certain data may be found lacking. If the counselor, in consulting the 
record, finds it not'up to date, he will determine if additional material 
should be collected. Occasionally, there may appear discrepancies in the 
data. The interview will provide an opportunity to verify certain facts 
and to discard those which are useless. The counselor should realize that 
information collected during the interview is not comparable to that 
collected by other methods. Thus, to avoid duplication and waste of 
time, it is imperative that the known information about the student be 
checked carefully prior to the interview. 

TECHNIQUES OF ESTABLISHING RAPPORT ^ 

The importance of rapport in successful interviewing is recognized 
by experienced counselors. Regardless of the types of techniques used 
in the rest of the interview, the development of mutual respect and 
c onfidence is necessary . In fact, it seems that if adequate rapport is 
established some degree of success can be obtained regardless of subse- 
quent methods. Obviously, however, both establishment of good rapport 
and the use of subsequent effective techniques produces the best 
results. 

Rapport is established at the beginning of the interview and shou ld 
c ontinue until the interview is terminated. I n other words, mutual re- 
spect and confidence must p'ermeale the whole interview, or the series 
of interviews. Because the d evelopment of good relationships m ust 
be gin with the initial contact , most of the suggested methods are cen- 
t ejed around the opening phases of the t'ntgrvi ew: however, techniques 
discussed under the body of the interview are also concerned with the 
maintenance of rapport. Unfortunately, rapport is an intangible e ntity 
c haracterized bv pleasantness, c onfidence, cooperation, sincerity , and 
i nterest- — al l difficult to measure bv tests , difficult to perform in a me- 
chanical nature, and difficult to initiate by recipe or by means of a 
"bag of tricks.” 

Published suggestions for establishing rapport are abundant. Most of 
them emphasize the necessity of being friendly, giving individual atten- 
tion tojnterviewee, usinp a warm-up topic, and d emonstrating interes ts. 
Nevertlieless. these techniques are still general in nature, e.g., there 
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are many different ways to show a feeling of friendliness or interest. 

Davis and Robinson’s (JO) research concerning techniques used by 

counselors to "reduce resistance or increase rapport” are enlightening to 

the beginning counselor, A description of these techniques is presented 

below: 


Sympathy; The counselor sympathizes with the counselee, i.e., says or 
implies that he feels sorry for the counselee. 

Assurance! The counselor encourages the counselee by saying or implying 
that the counselee s problem will be solved. The counselor’s purpose in 
using this technique is to ease the counselee’s fears. 

Approval.' The counselor expresses approval of or agreement with some- 
thing that the counselee has said or done. The approval is usually, 
though not necessarily, intended to encourage the counselee. 

Humor: The counselor attempts to ease the tension in the mind of the 
counselee by saying or implying something intended to make the coun- 
selee laugh. However, the mere fact the counselee laughs following a 
statement by the counselor does not necessarily indicate that humor was 
intended by counselor. Nor does the fact that the counselee does not 
laugh necessarily indicate that the counselor did not intend humor. 

^ jeetive Materials Used: The counselor makes use of some objective 
materials during the interview, such as notebook, textbook, chart, dia- 
gram, etc. 


Counselor Makes Personal References: The counselor tells about some of 
is own experiences to illustrate his point, or refers to himself in such a 
way as to insert his own personality into the interview by saying. "I 
think, 'I would do this,” etc. 

llluuration or Anecdote (non-personal): The counselor cites an example of 
^ ^ttother person or a statement made by another person 

0 1 ustrate his point. This classification includes "telling a story.” This 
IS a non-personal reference. 

Q ^ '°ri Form. The counselor makes a tentative statement of fact or 
^imon, or interpretation of the counselee’s previous statement or state- 
en s, in t e orm of a question, giving opportunity for the counselee to 
agree or disagree with the counselor. Mere asking for information is not 
cue m t IS category. The counselor’s purpose in asking the question 
may e to cause the counselee to think further about his problem. 
ounse ees ^ ^ Used ^ as a Springboard: The counselor follows the 

counse ee s ea , repeating the counselee’s statement and using it as the 
beginning of a new topic for discussion. 

reat. The counselor says or implies to the counselee that unpleasant 
res ts or t e counselee are likely to orcur if the counselee follows or 
fails to follow a certain specified course of action. 
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Experimental Findings Cited: The counselor cites some experimental evi- 
dence to illustrate or prove a point. 

Expression of Surprise: The counselor expresses surprise or astonishment 
at something that the counselee says or does. 

Irony: The counselor makes a statement which is apparently intended to 
convey the opposite meaning. Usually, bur not necessarily, the irony is 
used in a derogatory sense. 

As would be expected, the frequency of use of these techniques varies 
from counselor to counselot. According to Davis and Robinson ( 10: 
301) the most frequently used techniques in point of order are: ques- 
ti on form, counselor makes personal ^ ref erence. approval, assura nce, 
i llustration or anecdote (non-personal), a nd hiunor . However, fre- 
quency of use does not imply that th«e are the best techniques; e.g., 
’’c ounselor makes person al referen ces.” “assurance," and “illustration 
or anecdote" (non-personal), 'were most used in low rapport situations 
and thus not always effective in increasing the level of rapport. 

An analysis of Davis and Robinson's list reveals a number of tech- 
niques of doubtful value. 'The techniques of “Question form," “Coun- 
selee’s words used as a springboard," and “Experimental findings cited" 
appear, however, to be useful in providing a positive approach to the 
establishment of rapport. If these techniques were used in an atmosphere 
of permissiveness, where the interviewee feels free to express his emo- 
tional feelings frankly without fear of judgment, then a desirable 
counseling relationship should ensue. By structuring the interview fairly 
early — that is, making clear the role that each participant should play — 
the interviewee will understand his responsibility in the process of solv- 
ing the problem. Removing the difficulty will be a cooperative process, 
but the responsibility of decisions will lie with the student. With this 
structuring completed, direction and role is given to each of the partici- 
pating individuals. 

Two more important factors are worth considering. Hrst^thees^- 
lishnient_of_£appQCLi£ 422 ltiall£^_/unction_of_the_reputatioTo^^^int£f- 
v iewer. It follows, therefore, that e^'cry inter\*iewer should be consistent 
in his treatment of students in order to build a reputation of honest}’, 
kindliness, the keeping of confidence, and so on. Second, the_£rjma£y__ 
f actor in rapp prt emerges from the inteiv’iW pr's ahilfty to 

d eal in hnrp^" While this ability can be inefeased by training 

and experience, a natural wannth and knack of responding to other 
people’s feelings is desirable. We are suggesting that if more careful 
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attention were 'given to the selection and training of individuals who 
are going to do the interviewing, especially counseling interviewing, it 
may be easier for such people to establish effective rapport. 


TECHNIQUES DURING INTERVIEW 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish the techniques used 
during the interview from those discussed under establishing rapport. 
Most methods are used to maintain a desirable relationship. In order 
that the interviewee will continue to express himself, and that this 
e xpression will lead to increased understanding and self-direction,_ the 
p mceding techniques were centered around the development o f mutual 
re spect and confidence . Those we should like to discuss in succeeding 
paragraphs are concerned with assisting the client in developing self- 
u nderstanding and in lead ing to action . The techniques fall into the 
following general areas: (1) observ^Upn, ( 2 ) listening, (3) question* 

ing, and (4) t alking .^ 

Observation: The interviewee should be scrutinized in what he says 
and does; observatior^should include his p hysica l reactions such as bod- 
ily tensions, bffishmg, excitabilitjf- and dejectipn. While the interviewer 
may observe many physical ISa^ions, he nhy mwition but a few to the 
interviewee, dependent of course, upon the interviewee’s interests, atti- 
tudes, and training. Keen observation assists the counselor to detect a 
misjudged approach or inappropriate suggestion, but only through 
following up a number of cues may the real problem be discovered and 
discussed. For example, a boy may come in for an interview and as he 
sits down he shrugs his shoulders and emphatically declares he has no 
pro ^^^5. The shrug of the shoulders may be much more meaningful 
t an c spoken word. It may, for example, indicate disappointment or 
hopelessness even though the conversation indicates the opposite. The 
competent inter>’iewcr constantly keeps in mind that people do not 
alwa)-s say what they mean or act as they feel. 

IJslening. Tlie ability to listen is a prerequisite to good interviewing 
and call be dcs-eloped through training and experience. If the inter- 
^ listener and friend, he will permit the client to 

ct o steam or cry on his shoulder,” both good avenues for a 
release of tension leading to relaxation. 

Intcrruphons, to give advice, e.g^ "This is sj-hat I would do under 


• Garrett, Annette, nV. pp. jo-Ji. amhors are indebted to this source 
rtr many of the sujyjesnons found in this seaion. 
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similar circumstances," or to insure the interviewee that he has an inter- 
ested listener are undesirable. A good listener is one who indicates by 
relevant remarks or questions that he has grasped the essential points 
of the story. 

Many interviewers, feeling that it is essential to have continual con- 
*wersation, find it very difficult to tolerate periods of silence during the 
interview. Ahhnuph pansps a re usually short in duratio n, they may 
seem endless t o the interviewe r. Actually, they are features of a good 
interview (37). For example, the interviewee may be studying the pre- 
vious conversation, he may be groping for words or ideas to express his 
feelings, or he may be weighing the merits of a possible decision. 
Suffice it to say that pauses should not be filled with irrelevant chattering 
that will break the trend of thought and flow of feeling. If the silence 
must be broken, Darley (9) suggests that the interviewee be asked to 
elaborate on the subject of the last utterance. This will assist in remov- 
ing the block so oral expression can continue. 

The interviewer by being a good listener can detect a projection of 
feelings and attitudes otherwise unobservable, e.g., he literall y listens 
"in between lines" as one does in "re ading bet ween lin es." Garrett 
(J6;50-54) preSents some excellent su^estions related to this tech- 
nique. They are worth describing: 

The association of ideas is a phenomenon well known by counselors as 
well as laymen. This phenomenon, which operates in the interview, is 
significant in its operation both in the client and in the interviewer. When 
the interviewee cites a topic such as lying, stealing, or cheating, and so on, 
it may aa as a stimulus to instigate a stream of association little related 
to the client’s feelings about the topic. The interviewer also needs to 
recognke his own associations which have likelihood of leading him to 
incorrect interpretation of what the client is saying. On the other hand, 
if he listens for the client's own free association, many helpful clues present 
themselves. The interviewer, for example, may be talking to a young boy 
accused of stealing. While talking about stealing, the boy may relate how 
his father has bragged about cheating the grocer. Another example, the 
girl who describes how "bad" it is for a man and girl to show affection 
in public, suddenly remarks that her mother and father would allow none 
of their children to do such things. 

It is sometimes difficult to understand why an interv’iewee suddenly 
changes the topic of conversation. This shift in conversation may indicate . 
that the client feels too much is being revealed about himself. It may be 
too, that he was enterraining a subject too painful or too personal to 
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pursue. Sometimes what appears to be a shift is really a continuation; that 
is. in the "unconscious” shift and continuation both have an intimate 
relationship. Whatever the cause of the changes in topic, it is significant 
that t^he interviewer be aware of shifting thoughts. 

Recurrent references or a "t heme, song” are often detected in an inter- 
view. For example, an interviewee may continually return to a certain 
subject — a class, a teacher, or a playmate, about which he talks freely but 
repeats the same ideas over and over. This tendency to talk "in circles" 
is both annoying and difficult to change. The method used to execute the 
change will depend on other clues furnished by the interviewee. Frequently, 
a simple direct question such as "How would you like your playmate to 
treat you?” will be sufficient. 

The interviewer may often detect a lack of coherence and unity or an 
evident contradiction in the statement of the client. Unexpected “gaps” in 
an otherwise coherent story along with repetitive inconsistencies are 
always significant. Such inconsistencies and gaps may indicate the operation 
of such pressures as guilt, confusion, or ambivalence. 

The interviewer should accustom himself to listening to what his client 
means as well as to what he says. Often concealed meanings are more 
meaningful than verbal speech. The little boy who doesn’t like baseball 
is clearly suffeting from “sour grapes” since his real problem is learning 
how to make friends and to be congenial with children ot his own age. 
Frequently, it is only through the most careful observation of slips of the 
tongue, facial expressions, and other clues that the interviewer can obtain 
a concealed meaning. 

In addition to the above suggestions, the interviewer should listen 
for any significant conversation indicative of frustrated desires. Frustra- 
tion of needs is at the root of most problems of adjustment. 

Questioning: The central method of interviewing is the fine art of 
questioning. Characteristic of good questioning are the elements of 
friendliness, willingness to assist, good formation of statement, and 
appropriate tone of voice. A sure way of cutting off "conversational 
client is to ask a question that can be answered "yes” 
or no ( 9 ). For example, the question "How was your class play 
received by the audience?" is more productive than "Did you like your 
class play last night?” Generally, questions permitting a "yes” or "no” 
answer should be avoided whenever possible. 

The wording of the question is often of less importance than the 
manner and the tone of voice in which it is asked. As Darley observes, 
the interview is not a cross-examination in which questions are fired as 
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from a machine gun. Mental probing is dangerous, thus inquiry should 
proceed only so far as is necessary to be of effective assistance. A good 
general rule is to question for only one of two purposes: to obtain 
specifically needed information, and to direct the client’s conversation 
from fruitless to fruitful channels {34). 

Each interviewer should study his own tendency to ask either too 
many or too few questions, and seek to curb it. Too many questions 
may confuse the client; too few may leave many areas unexplored. 

In general, leading questions requiring brief answers stimulate con- 
versation. It is well to adjust to the client's pace, neither pushing ahead 
too fast nor dragging behind too far. A sympathetic approach with 
carefully selected questions will usually lead to mutual confidence and 
increased understanding. 

Talking: Closely related to the questions of the interviewer are his 
comments. There are no uniform rules which will tell an interviewer 
how much to say or when to say it. 'The following arc suggestions 
whicii pertain to the talking of the interviewer, either directly or 
indirectly (9). 

1. Overtalking the Client. Many people in an interview may find it difficult 
to state what they mean concisely, and without some fumbling for 
words. Do not be in such a hurry that you override or overtalk the 
client if he is fumbling for phrases he wants. A very frequent error 
of beginning interviewers is to put words in a client’s mouth or talk 
faster than the client or in some way take the conversation away from 
the client. 

2. Accepting the Client’s Attitudes and Feelings. At various points in the 
interview the client may be trying to express the more deep-seated 
attitudes and feelings that control his behavior. He w'ill become over- 
whelmed by the task simply because he finds it difficult to put into 
•words some of the more private attitudes, resentments, doubts, and 
uncertainties. He may also fear that the interviewer will not approve of 
w’hat he says. The intcrviewxr must indicate to the client that he lias 
accepted, but not passed judgment on, these feelings and attitudes. 
Merely saying, "I see,” or "I understand." or "Yes,” will serve to bridge 
the conversational gap and keep the client talking. 

3. Reflecting the Clienfs Feelings. If the client is attempting to put a 
deeply emotional attitude into words, it may be a difficult and awkward 
process. He may have a feeling of shame or guilt related to this 
attitude, or he may hesitate to appear ridiculous in the eyes of another 
human being. Whatever his motivations, this flow of emouon will 
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be cut off beyond recovery if the interviewer passes moral judgment on 
the attitude or turns aside from the underlying feeling that is emerging. 
The interviewer will have turned aside from the underlying feeling i 
he asks a question that moves the interview off in another direction. 

It is better to say. "You feel that people are being unfair to you, 
than to tell the complainer, “Everybody has trouble getting along some 
time.” It is better to say, "You would like to get married now but you 
are not sure that you are still in love with this girl since you have not 
seen her in so long,” than to say, "Go ahead and get married now 
or "Wait awhile until you feel better acquainted.” It is better to say, 
"You feel that the interviewer whom you asked about jobs did not 
do you any good,” than to say, "I am sorry, but you must go hack to 
see the interviewer again since he is the one who must help you. Re- 
flecting feelings and attitudes means that you hold up a mirror, so 
to speak, in which the client can sec the meaning and significance of 
• his deep-seated feelings. 

4. Admitting Your Ignorance. If the client asks a question regarding facts 
and you don’t have the faas, it is better to say, “I don't know,” than 
to run off with a lot of vague generalities or in some other way try to 
cover up your ignorance. The client is likely to have more confidence 
in the interviewer who does not hesitate to admit his ignorance. It 
would be desirable for the counselor to get these facts later, and cell the 
client where to get them. 

5. Distribution of Talking Time. Probably the greatest mistake of begin- 
ning interviewers is their tendency to talk the client into a coma. There 
are no hard or fast rules regarding the percentage of time that each 
of the actors in our play should talk. Within the interview itself there 
are certain places where the interviewer must do most of the talking. 
But if the interview is to have.a successful effect on the client, there are 
certain points where he must do most of the talking in developing 
understanding of himself; in bringing his attitudes to the surface; and 
in formulating plans of action. Generally speaking, if the interviewer 
talks considerably mote than one-half the time, that interview will be 
less productive than the one in which the client talks more than one- 
• half the time. 

6. The Vocabulary of the Intervietu. We have said earlier that if the ideas 
and words are beyond the range of the client, learning will be limited. 
This means that the interview'cr must make some judgment of the level 
of verbal ability and understanding of the person to whom he is talk- 
ing. He njust then choose h{$ words accordingly, striving always to keep 
both the words and ideas as simple and clear as possible and repeating 
and rephrasing when necessary. 
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the interview to a close. The summation of what was accomplished is 
more beneficial if the interviewee does it than if it is done by the 
interviewer. 

The interviewer should watch for clues of disinterest in the client. 
Such clues are indications that the interview should be brought to an 
end. Another technique used in closing the interview is for the int er- 
v iewer to stand and start wa ltdng s lowly toward the do or. Whatever 
s pecific technique is used, it is important tha t thp interview not be 
c losed until some definite plan of action has been ma de. This plan may 
be in terms of the interviewee taking additional tests, reading occupa* 
tional material, talking with teachers, or consulting with other referral 
sources. Whatever the plan, if it has been cooperatively accomplished 
it will provide a natural 'closing for the inter\dew. The interviewee 
feels, that if he needs additional help, he is welcome to return. As 
Kemble (21) indicates, the ending of an interview should be planned, 
not sudden; clear-cut, n ot indefinite. 

Limitations of the Interview 

Although the interview is the most frequently used technique in 
counseling, it is also one of the most subjective and difficult to validate. 
Perhaps this, along with other factors, has been the reason for a scarcity 
of research, until recently, on the validation of the interviews. Because 
the interests, aptitudes, and abilities of each individual interviewed are 
different, the difficulties of validation are increased. The feelings, state- 
ments, and conversational topics of individuals vary from day to day; 
therefore, it is also very difficult to establish the reliability of the 
interview. 

Strang (36;148) suggests that an experimental design be devised 
where the interview may be contrasted with other techniques for accom- 
plishing certain purposes. Such research may reveal what specific pur- 
poses the interview is most capable of accomplishing. One investigation 
suggests that through research on the effectiveness of the interview a 
more objective measure of a very subjective and complex situation can 
be devised (24) . Another writer emphasizes the need for measuring 
the interview by means of controlled studies and suggests the following 
areas (/i;146-147). 

1. Time studies of the extent of participation by counselor and counselee. 

2. Studies employing different techniques with paired individuals. 

3. Use of equated groups, one group being interviewed and the other not. 
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4. Studies of the before-and-after reactions of the clients. 

5. Studies of the prevalence of problems before and after interviewing. 

6. Studies of the before-and-after extent of self-understanding by coun- 
selors. 

7. Controlled studies of the referrals to the service by teachers and others. 

8. Controlled follow-up studies of equated groups to measure the lasting 
effect of interviewing. 

Current studies recognize the limitations of the interview with dis-.- 
cussion being centered on procedures for increasing the validity and 
reliability of the technique. However, with all its limitations, the inter- 
view is potentially the most important single tool in the school guidance 
program and the only one that can be used in gaining and presenting 
certain types of information. 


Summary 

Speech is the primary means by which man develops intimate rela- 
tionships and adjustments with his fellows. While there are different 
types of interviews, the emphasis in this chapter was on the "counseling 
interview.” A counseling interview was defined as a face-to-face process 
involving two individuals, one of whom is assisting the other in gaining 
insight for the purpose of solving his own problems and accepting his 
responsibilities. 

The purposes of the interview are manifold and will vary from situa- 
tion to situation. Nevertheless, the purposes primarily determine the 
ultimate structure, methods, and techniques employed. The primary 
objectives of any interview are: (1) the establishment of mutual re- 
spect or rapport, (2) the gaining or giving of information, (3) guid- 
ance in solving a problem or planning a course of action, and (4) the 
releasing of tensions and changing emotional feelings. Two additional 
purposes are frequently achieved by using the interview in the selection 
of teachers and as an instrument of research. 

The most important factor influendng the effectiveness of the inter- 
view is the establishment of rapport between the interview’er and inter- 
viewee. Nevertheless, there are many essential factors whicli can directly 
or indirectly affect that relationship. The most significant of these factors 
are concerned with the preparations or precautions made by the inter- 
viewer prior to this inter.’iew. These factors can be grouped in the 
following areas: (I) physical setting of the interview, (2) records of 
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the interview, (3) "confidentialness’" of information, and (4) back- 
ground knowledge of the interviewer. 

Much has been written concerning the various parts of the interview, 
but too little attention has been focused on specific techniques that can 
be used during these different phases. In this chapter illustrations of 
specific techniques were presented for preplanning, establishing rap- 
port, interviewing, and closing the interview. The success of any inter- 
view will primarily depend upon the ability of the counselor to establish 
and maintain rapport. In fact, it seems that if adequate rapport is 
established some degree of success can be obtained regardless of subse- 
quent methods. However, the best results would be produced if careful 
attention were given to the selection of individuals who are going to 
do the interviewing, and then train them in the effective use of tech- 
niques described in this chapter. 

Although the interview is the most frequently used and a vitally 
important technique in counseling, it is also one of the most subjective 
and difficult to validate. Current studies recognize the limitations of 
the interview and the present discussion is centered on procedures for 
increasing the validity and reliability of the techni<Jue. 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Counseling Program in Action 


BASIC to the success of a counseling program is a guid- 
ance point of view permeating the entire faculty with sufficient depth 
to guarantee the participation of every teacher, administrator, super- 
visor, and specialist. When every staff member assumes his responsibil- 
ity to assist in the maximum development of the whole child, then a 
proper environment has been established for an effective counseling 
program. When the guidance point of view prevails, it does not mean 
that guidance workers ace coddling students and assuming student 
responsibilities and obligations. Rather, it means that the school is striv- 
ing for optimum social, emotional, physical, spiritual, and intellectual 
development. Each member of the faculty assists the student in achiev- 
ing the purposes of the school -within its framework and structure. The 
structure may include a curriculum extending into the community or 
even into the home if it serves the purpose of meeting the needs of the 
students. Only through meeting the needs of the pupil can the whole 
child be developed. 

If it is assiuned that the counselor, as a specialist, is the sole func- 
tionary of the counseling service, then the basic premise of total faculty 
responsibility is ignored and the counseling program is doomed to fail- 
ure. Only in a very small school can a counselor see all the pupils, and 
in no school can he assist a student to complete a plan of action without 
the aid of teachers and administrators. In chapter 2, the various roles of 
all school personnel were discussed. It bears repeating here that an 
effective counseling program must include total cooperation, each mem- 
365 
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ber operating in his respective position at the level of competence 
which he possesses. Although the counselor should be the leader in this 
cooperative enterprise, he must be aware that his program will fail if 
he does not include the faculty in the planning, preparation, and 
performance of the various guidance functions and services. For exam- 
ple, all school personnel must not only cooperate in the identity of 
pupils who need help, but they must also refer these students to the 
proper person for assistance. The following section will discuss some 
of the possible methods for identifying students with problems. 


Identifying Students with Problems ^ 

Identifying and establishing a relationship with students who need 
counseling is an essential part of the counselor’s profession. Regardless 
of the type of problems, which will range from need of information to 
serious maladjustment, the counselor receives students from three pri- 
mary sources: (1) those students who seek help on their own initiative, 
(2) those students who are requested to see the counselor, and (3) 
those students who are referred by other school personnel. 

Selj’Referral Students 

That counseling is more effective if the student seeks help on his own 
initiative, is a universally accepted assumption. In other words, "the 
individual has become so dissatisfied with some aspect of his behavior 
that he is actively searching for some way of changing himself” (.54.' 

assume for example, that a student is concerned with his 
ina i ity to make friends ; he wants to participate in groups and dubs 
very much but feels shy and retiring around other students; thus he 
comes to the counselor’s office to receive help. 

How carl the number of self-referrals be increased? First, without 
giving t e iinpression that he can cure all ills, the counselor can publi- 
cize the services he provides, through speeches in assemblies or dubs, 
an ^ circulating written announcements to the students con- 

cerning available services. Faculty meetings, talks, and discussions place 

• ^ strategic position to relay information to the student 

in the classrooms. 

When parents are aware of counseling services and believe them to 


section were taken from Nelson, A. G., 
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be worthwhile, they will encourage their children to take advantage of 
the opportunity for counseling. Publicizing the program should there- 
fore extend into the community. 

An excellent approach for encouraging self-referral is by means of 
such group activities as orientation projects, occupational courses, core 
curriculum classes, and home-room organizations, where the teacher 
will discuss the availability of individual counseling and the benefits to 
be derived from it. It is preferable for teachers to stress these services 
when questions or problems arise rather than to use a stereotyped 
approach of reviewing the services at the beginning of each semester 
or year. An excellent opportunity presents itself during the administra- 
tion of the school’s testing program, when students are uncertain about 
the purpose and value of tests. An orientation to the uses of tests should 
include an introduction to the counselor who will assist in the interpre- 
tation of test results, when the pupil desires such assistance. 

The number of self-referrals continues to increase if the counselor 
maintains a reputation of friendliness, honesty, and efficiency. Such a 
reputation can be established and maintained only on the basis of 
successful counseling over a relatively long period of time. 

Counselor-Identified Problems 

If the counselor operates entirely on the basis of self-referrals, many 
pupils who need counseling will not be contacted at all. Alternative 
procedures are to select those pupils who need help, or to interview each 
member of the entire student body. Because of its many advantages, 
the procedure of interviewing every student should be adopted. Each 
student will then receive assistance in choosing courses, budgeting study 
time, and so on, without feeling he has been selected as a problem case. 
However, where such a procedure is impractical or impossible, due to 
the number of students, what techniques can the counselor use in select- 
ing those students who need the greatest assistance.^ 

One approach to the problem of selecting students for counseling is 
the use of a problem check list of which the SRA Youth Inventory and 
the Mooney Check List ace good examples. After a careful study of 
various methods, Pick (18) concluded that the problem check list is one 
of the most useful in helping a counselor to determine the problems of 
students as well as to stimulate thinking and discussion in the interview. 

An examination of the cumulative record is a second method to deter- 
mine which of the students need counseling. Typical items that suggest 
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need for assistance are; (1) over-age of a child in his grade, (2) fre- 
quent moves by the family, (3) a broken home by death or divorce, 
(4) retardation in reading, (5) excessive absences, and (6) failure in 
a subject (^4). For many counselors, the scattergram has proved to be a 
quick and excellent device for detecting people who need help. 

In general, a combination of some of the above indices is best when 
designating any individual as a problem student. Methods of detecting 
symptoms of maladjustment, as indicated in the discussion of foregoing 
methods, warrant the counselor’s attention so that serious problems may 
be prevented. 'The reader will note that the suggestions described above 
are similar to methods for detecting the drop-out student. 

Observation is a third method for determining those who need coun- 
seling. Many counselors have the opportunity to observe students while 
teaching, administering tests, or while attending social activities of the 
school. If the observer understands the principles of motivation along 
with the behavioral mechanisms used by children to gratify their mo- 
tives, then the symptoms of maladjustment can be recognized. The 
counselor can render a valuable service by carefully observing and sug- 
gesting that all students can benefit from individual counseling. The 
m ormation gained while searching for students who need assistance 
should also be used in the counseling situation itself. 


Students Referred by Others 

Many counseling cases are the result of someone's sending the student 
0 see t e counselor. Referrals may be made by the teacher, principal, 
p ten , or a community agency. Because no one person can select, detect, 
enti y a the students who need help, it is imperative that various 
j-Ka ^ operate. If the counselor has a commendable reputation, 

num er o referrals may be many; nevertheless, the referral system 
necessary rf the counseling program is to be effective. 

counselor is to assist each teacher to 
inrr nr ^ ^^ccting adjustment difficulties. An in-service train- 

shIm ^ ^ in this program 

aprpptnpnf ^ nf ^ systematic procedure, containing such 
interv' ^ ^ making arrangements for the student to have an 
■ ^ counselor, ( 2 ) sending information to the counselor 

concermng the reason for referral, and (3) the counselor informing the 
referral source of results. A list of practical problems which generally 
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need the help of a counselor should be made and distributed to all the 
school personnel. 

The problems of students are so varied and numerous that classifica- 
tion is difficult. Frequent categories have been in terms of educational, 
vocational, personal, social, and health problems ; however, because any 
problem involves the whole student, classifications of any kind are arbi- 
trary. Notwithstanding, we should like to use, for the purpose of dis- 
cussion only, a classification of problems into; (1) problems students 
encounter while in school, and, (2) potential problems of post-school 
life. 


Helping Students with In-School Problems 

The guidance counselor engages in a complex variety of work includ- 
ing contacts with parents and community agencies as well as day-by- 
day contacts with school personnel. Because of these complex duties, 
it is once again difficult to make classifications. However, with some 
misgivings we make the following categories: (1) helping in selection 
of courses of study, (2) helping the failing student, (3) helping the 
underachiever, (4) helping with study skills and habits, and (3) help- 
ing with subject matter difficulties. It is apparent that while this discus- 
sion of how to help students with in-school problems has revolved 
around techniques for helping the individual through face-to-face coun- 
seling, any play of action will include other school personnel and 
parents. 

Selecting Courses of Study 

In the modern elementary school the classroom is "self-contained’' 
with subject boundaries erased. The choice of electives as separate 
courses is not present until the junior and senior high school. Never- 
theless, consideration should be given to those children with exceptional 
talent by means of such techniques as will be covered adequately in 
chapter 16. Although these techniques shall not be repeated here, the 
counselor is concerned with and involved in the orientation of new 
pupils to the elementary school. With definite objectives in mind, he 
should explain to the children what activities and studies are carried on 
in the school. Children should be taught to realize that: 

1. In order to be good citizens, girls and boys must go to school to prepare 
themselves. 
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2. School is a place where girls and boys cooperate with the teacher and 
other children. 

3. Courtesy, Idndness, helpfulness, thoughtfulness, dependability, inltia* 
tive, and self-control are very important, and are a big part of school- 
work. 

4. Mastery of certain tool subjeas is necessary in order for children to get 
along in the present and in the future. They must learn to read, write, 
spell, and know something about numlwrs (20). 

If these objectives are achieved, the new elementary school pupil will 
not only become acquainted with some of the activities, but will also 
develop some understanding concerning why these experiences are nec- 
essary. Thus, an effective groundwork is being established for future 
choice of subjects in high school. 

The choice of electives in the high school - involves a careful analysis 
of the student’s plans, abilities, and opportunities. Along with such an 
analysis, a process of teaching must occur which answers such questions 
as, Why can't I take this class?” ”What good will this course do me?” 
”Why does everyone have to take this?” 

The counselor should proceed by obtaining, first of all, information 
concerning the student's future plans. The cumulative record should be 
revised to supplement data gathered from the student. Questions such 
as the following must be answered: Does the plan involve a college 
preparatory curriculum? Does the student plan to enter the business or 
industrial world at the completion of his high school? Is the student’s 
plan undefined? As every counselor is well aware, many plans of stu- 
dents are based on unrealistic thinking. These plans should be supple- 
mented by an appraisal of the student's interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 
Necessary information should include data on health, achievement, apti- 
^ es, personal adjustment, work experience, and family background. 

e niques described in Part II of this book should be used for gather- 
ing this information. 

After the plans and the information for appraisal have been obtained, 
t e priniary technique for helping the student in selecting the elective 
courses interview. In the interview the student and the counselor 
f e student s plans in terms of his potentialities and motivation, 
roug this discussion the participants should come to an agreement 
concerning the type of curriculum to be followed; namely: college pre- 
High school includes both junior and senior high school. 
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paratory, commercial, vocational, or general. In many high schools only 
one type of curriculum is available; the guidance process consists of 
determining what electives would be most appropriate for possible 
future vocational fields. 

Where the plans of the student are undefined, the procedure of select- 
ing try-o’ut courses may permit the student to experience work or study 
related to his expressed intGtests. The potentiiUy bright student should 
probably be encouraged to follow the college preparatory curriculum. 
After the type of curriculum has been mutually chosen, the counselor 
should assist the student to select those electives most beneficial to him. 
This might be done by explaining to the student what is included in 
the classes, how they relate to the agreed curriculum, and how they aid 
in his total development. It goes without saying that such an explanation 
should be in relationship to; (1) the chosen curriculum, (2) the objec- 
tives of the school, and (3) the total development of the individual. 

A positive approach should be used in the counseling process; that 
is, the counselor emphasizes what the student can do successfully rather 
than what he can’t do. For example, a counselor might say, "A course 
in typing would be very beneficial to you since it would help you in 
your plans of becoming a secretary,” rather than "You’d better not take 
Latin because you will probably fail, and besides you won’t need it.” 
The opening of positive doors is more effective than closing some doors 
and then trying to justify the negative approach. It is extremely impor- 
tant for the counselor to note that if the student does not agree with 
him in the choice of the curriculum and subsequent electives, the final 
choice should always remain with the student. Of course the effective 
coxinselor will attempt to recognize the various alternatives, but force 
or coercion should not be employed for the purpose of getting the 
student to follow what the counselor feels is best. 

Tentatively scheduled classes should be outlined in the form of a 
plan sheet. An example of this is found in chapter 17. On this plan 
sheet is included a program of studies for all the years that the student 
will be in high school. This has several advantages: (1) it gives the 
student a sense of direction in his work, (2) it provides progressive 
goals as he proceeds through school, and (3) the written summary can 
be referred to frequently by the student and counselor for evaluation 
and review. Such a procedure is mutually helpful to both counselor and 
counsel ee. 
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Helping the Failing Student and the Underachiever 

The failing student and the underachiever often have many common 
problems. Although the underachiever may not be failing, the causes 
of his underachievement may be similar to those of the failing student. 
Because of the commonality of causes they are both included in this 
discussion. 

There are many reasons for poor scholastic work; ne^’ertheless, Ae 
counselor accepts the challenge of finding the causes. Some of the major 
reasons are: (1) poor study habits, (2) too many outside activities, 
(3) excessive academic load, (4) lack of ability, (5) lack of interest, 
(6) illness or poor physical health, (7) poor academic background or 
preparation, (8) emotional maladjustment, and (9) concern over home 
problems. The techniques for gaining information described in Part 11 
of this book and the interview ate the primary tools for the counselor 
in seeking possible causes. These tools should include information 
gathered from the student, teachers, patents, and others who come in 
contact with the pupil. 

An excellent method for obtaining data from the student and his 
teachers is suggested by the accompanying questionnaires: 


GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 
Pupil's Reasons for Low Scholarship 
This report is to help you 
Please answer frankly 

Name Home Room 


Subject Failing, 


Date 


Teacher of Subject. 

I. Please check reasons you believe to 
the class repotted above. 

1. Enrolled late in class 

2 . Have been repeatedly absent 

3. Have not felt well 

4. Member of my family has 

been seriously ill 

5. Necessary outside work 

6. Too many outside interests 


Period. ....... Room 

be the causes of your poor work m 

7. Not enough time in class study 

period 

8. Hard for me to study 

9. Assignments not clear 

10. Can’t study in this class study 

period 

11. Not interested in work 
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12. 

Failed to hand in work 

18. 

Don’t like teacher 

13. 

Bad condua on my part 

19. 

No smdy hall 

14. 

Did not pay attention 

20. 

Can’t study in study hall 

15. 

Haven’t tried very hard 

21. 

Too many school activities 

16. 

Don’t like where I sit 

22. 

Can't see well 

17. 

Don’t like classmates 

23. 

Others 

II. Answer the following questions: 




1. Do you plan to graduate from high school? 

2. What course? 

3. What plans do you have after graduation? 

4. Have you always scheduled courses which lead to this future plan? 

5- Name course or courses you have ever failed in high school. 

6. How valuable is this failed course to your future plans? 

The counselor may find the probable causes by answering the follow- 
ing questions: (1) What is the intelligence of the student? (2) What 
is his past academic record? (3) Is this a failure in one course or is 
he failing in all classes? (4) Is the student participating in extracur- 
ricular activities to an excess? (5) Are there any signs of physical 
problems such as bad eyesight, fatigue, etc.? (6) How much time does 
the student spend on studying? (7) Does the student know how to take 
notes and prepare for an examination? (8) Are there any indications 
of home problems? (9) Does the student have a reading disability? 
(10) If a student is failing only in one course, what part(s) of the 
subject seems to be giving him the most difficulty? (11) Is the student 
shy and retiring, suggesting inability in social situations? (12) Does 
the student show signs of emotional upsets? If the counselor can find 
answers to the above questions, a suitable plan of action might be 
initiated to help failing and underachieving students. 

If the primary cause of the student’s difficulty is centered around his 
lack of ability,* then there appear to be two approaches to a solution. 
First, the counselor, through discussion, should help the student under- 
stand some of his assets and limitations. The primarj’ objective during 
the counseling process is to help the student select appropriate goals in 
agreement with his interests, aptitudes, and abilities. Frequently separate 

* Lack of ability is used here to mean low intelligence and not specific dis- 
ability in subjea nutter areas. 
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GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 


Class Teacher's Reasons for Pupil’s Low Scholarship 
To be filled out for each student who is failing or near-failing. Check the 
items you believe apply; double-check for emphasis. 

Student Home-Room 


Teacher Reporting, 


Date 


Subject Failing Room 

Please check the reasons you think are the causes of poor work in the sub- 
ject. (Kindly use red pencil and check at left.) 


I. As shown in assignments 

1. Failed to do required work 

2. Did required work poorly 

3. Did no homework 

4. Little homework, poorly done 

5. Failed vo hand In work 

promptly 


VI. As shown in class attitude 

1. Indifferent 

2. Antagonistic 

3. Sullen 

4. Uncooperative 

5. Is a “disturbing cle- 

ment’’ 


II. As shown in use of time 

1. Habitually wasted time 

2. Sought distractions 

3. Very slow at getting to work 

4. Waited to be told what to do 

III. Ability to concentrate 

1. Showed slight ability 

2. Easily distracted 

3. Short span of attention 

IV. Interest in work 

1. Lacking 

2. Intermittent 

3. Difficult to arouse 

4. Not sincere 

V. Providing and caring for equipment 

1. Often forgot 

2. Destructive 

3. Often without pencil, etc. 

4. Slovenly in using materials 

5. Failure to buy books 

6. Loss of equipment 


VII. Specific difficulties 

2. Weak in comprehend- 
ing reading 

2. Unable to select main 

thought in paragraph 

3. Poor in spelling 

4. Weak on background 

5. Cannot use reference 

books intelligently 

6. Inability to follow di- 

rections 

7. Inability to organize 

materials 

8. Inaccurate 

9. Slow 

10. Illegible penmanship 

VIII. Additional difficulties 

1. Restlessness 

2. Lack of neatness in 

work done 

3. Illogical reasoning 

4. Poor vision 
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courses are unavailable for failing students, thus the classroom teacher 
must provide for special instruction in his classes. In some cases the 
counselor may assist the student to enroll in a work-type (occupational) 
program whereby he can learn through concrete experience in the 
vocation which is most appropriate for him. In the elementary school the 
responsibility of providing concrete experience lies with the teacher and 
may be achieved by taking pupils on field trips and bringing com- 
munity people into the classroom.^ The counselor’s role, with respect 
to individuals who fail because of lack of ability, is to assist the students 
to select appropriate educational goals and to work cooperatively with 
teachers and administrators to provide a suitable curriculum or program 
of studies. 

Developing Study Skills and Habits. 

Many of the students who fail and underachieve have poor study 
procedures. Where this cause has been identified as the reason for 
failure, the student should be given some assistance in the development 
of efficient study methods. In a large high school, a "How to Study" 
class or laboratory may answer the purpose, but in most cases the 
responsibility of helping the student lies with the counselor and teacher. 
In the elementary school it is very important for the teacher to start 
the pupil in the correct way of study, e.g., how to budget time, how to 
participate in activities, and how to use library resources. Severe study 
problems should be referred by the teacher to the counselor for diag- 
nosis and additional help. 

.^Whea the counselor interviews a student, he must attempt to discover 
the specific study habits needed, by administering such a test as the 
Wrenn Study Habits Inventory {60) and check the results with teachers’ 
reports and observations. The diagnosis of the student’s study habits 
should center around these areas: (1) place to study, (2) planning 
the student’s time efficiently, (3) taking of notes, (4) studying an 
assignment, (5) preparing and taking an examination, (6) reading 
habits, (7) personal factors that influence study habits, (8) the effect 
of attitudes on study, and (9) effective use of the librar)’. After using 
tests, reports of teachers, and observation to determine areas of ineffi- 
cienc)’, the counselor should help the student gain some information 

■•The reader will find other suggestions for; aiding the low ability student in 
chapter 16. 
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that will correct these inefficiencies. Suggestions along the following line 

should be helpful: ^ 

1. It is better to study in a place that is free from noise and distraction. 

2. It is better to study at regularly designated times. This necessitates the 
budgeting of time. A budget should include a schedule of the student s 
weekly activities both in and out of school. 

3. If possible, it is better to study a course immediately after taking the 
course. This minimizes the amount of forgetting that takes place be- 
tween class and actual studying. 

4. Study the text before the class period, taking notes or underlining the 
important points in the book. 

5. Take notes on the Important points in the class lecture or discussion. 

6. Periodically review both class and textbook notes. 

7. Question yourself on an assignment and see if you can answer your own 
questions. 

8. The best preparation for an examination is daily preparation. 

The above suggestions are but a few that the counselor will obtain 
from reference material. In many instances he will have to be 
very specific in his suggestions to pupils. For example, such questions 
as these will have to be answered in concrete terms and examples. How 
shall I take notes? How shall I study for a test? How shall I ^^7 
lesson? The counselor will frequently encounter certain attitudes con- 
cerning study that will have to be changed before more efficient study 
habits can be developed. In these cases the counseling approach may 
be therapeutic. 

The mere possession of knowledge of proper study methods is no 
guarantee that good habits will be developed. After the pupil has 
acquired the information, the counselor should evaluate its effect by 
asking teachers to observe the student during his period of study. With- 
out continuous evaluation and application of principles of good study 
there is little likelihood that transfer will occur. 

Lack of Interest 

1 can do the work but I’m not interested in it.” Here the student 
attributes his failure or underachievement to lack of interest. What can 
the counselor do with such cases? It appears that lack of interest results 

® Publications that will be useful are: Wr«in, C. Gilbert, and Larsen, Robert 
P., Studying Effectively, Stanford, California Stanford University Press, 1949; 
and Gerken, C. d'A., Study Your Way Through School, Chicago, Science Re- 
search Associates, 1953. 
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when: (1) the student has no definite goals, (2) the student sees no 
relationship between his courses and his goals, (3) the student feels 
that interests are inherited. 

In dealing with these and similar problems, the counselor attempts 
to review the known information to determine if lack of interest is the 
actual problem. When the student professes a lack of interest in order 
to conceal his lack of ability, a careful appraisal should be made of the 
possible reasons for his doing so. When the student has no goals, the 
counselor may proceed as in counseling for course selection as described 
above. The student should understand that any educational goal is 
achieved progressively only as subgoals are obtained. A student, for 
example, should understand why it is desirable for him to pursue a 
civics course even though he plans to be an engineer. 

The counselor and teacher should also help the student to understand 
that many interests are learned and cultivated. It is a fallacy to think 
that everything one does should be interesting; the realities of life 
force us all to achieve our goals by occasionally completing an unin- 
teresting task. 

Helping Students with Subject Matter Disabilities 

A fourth common cause of failure and underachievement is the in- 
ability to cope with specific subject matter in certain courses. For 
example, a student may be progressing satisfactorily in arithmetic and 
geography, yet possess a definite disability in reading. Because reading 
is an essential tool in the learning process, it is more serious than dis- 
abilities in other subject areas. As to whether the reading problem is 
or is not the problem of the counselor, there should be no question. 
Although it is a responsibility of the instructional staff to assist in re- 
moving a reading disability, the counselor's assistance is also required. 
A reading disability, or any other subject matter disability, is accom- 
panied by an emotional disturbance, and adjustment problems are always 
a primary concern of the counselor. The steps necessary to assist students 
who have specific subject matter disabilities are the subject of discussion 
in the illustrations below: ® 

Initially the counselor must first analyze certain general factors for 

®The authors are indebted to Kasiak, Paul T., "Is Reading a Counselor’s 
Problem?” The School Guidance Worker (December, 1952), Canada, Vocational 
Guidance Center, University of Ontario, for many of the suggestions on this 
topic. 
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possible deficiencies, and this, followed with a diagnosis of certain 
specific skills needed in reading. Any one of the general or specific fac- 
tors, or a combination of both may cause a reading disability. Some of 
the general factors to be analyzed are: 

1. Physical — a physiological weakness of the eye is often the primary 
factor in reading deficiency, but often teachers and counselors neglect 
it. A rewew of the cumulative record may reveal data suggesting a 
visual deficiency. Counselors should transfer information to teachers 
who in turn exchange data collected in a normal classroom situation. 
Until any visual defect is corrected little reading improvement can be 
expected. The counselor can be of much assistance in soliciting and 
coordinating community resources from which parents may receive aid. 

2. Mental — ^v,*hile the concept of individual differences is well rec- 
ognized in education today, too little is done in actual practice for pro- 
viding for them. More specifically, the average teacher still expects every 
pupil to achieve the same standard in reading. Of the possible tools 
which can be chosen to analpe the student’s abilities, the mental ability 
test is the most useful. Good examples of these are the Differential 
Aptitude tests and the SRA Primary Mental Ability tests. From these 
tests a profile can be used to interpret such scores as verbal meaning, 
reasoning, perception, space, and number. Important information for 
diagnosis of weaknesses from which suggestions can be obtained for 
remedial areas is available in the results of achievement tests. For ex- 
ample, the California Reading Test, elementary level, has the follow- 
ing sub-headings: word form, word recognition, meaning of opposites, 
meaning of similarities, following directions, reference skills, and inter- 
pretation. When achievement lest results are used in conjunction w’ith 
a mental ability lest, some of the specific factors in reading difficulties 
can be found and a remedial program initiated. 

3. Emotional — because of Ae close relationship, it is rather difficult 
to tell whether a reading difficulty causes the emotional problem, or the 
emotional problem causes the reading difficulty. It is certain that pupils 
who perceive themselves as inferior to their classmates in reading will, 
in time, turn to antisocial behavior. On the other hand, pupils who are 
beset with worry and personal problems will have an emotional inter- 
ference with achievement in reading. It is the responsibility of the 
counselor to assist these pupils in solving their personal problems and 
thus removing emotional interference to classroom learning. 

4. Interests— e\-ery counselor is aware that a knowledge of the likes 
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but also a complex and intricate world of employment. The steps to 
assist the student to make an occupational choice are: (1) appraising 
the student’s abilities and interests, (2) analyzing occupations in which 
the student has an expressed interest, and (3) trying to match the re- 
quirements of the occupation with the abilities of the student. 

APPRAISING THE STUDENT’S ABILITIES AND INTERESTS 

Chapter 5 discussed the types of necessary information about the stu- 
dent, and Part II was devoted to a discussion of various techniques used 
in gaining such information. Here we are concerned with appraising 
the student’s abilities and interests. The counselor must also make an 
appraisal of the pupil’s stated occupational choice in terms of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Has the client any vocational preferences? 

2. Are his choices diaated by emotion, glamour, or romance.^ 

3. Have parents or others dominated his occupational seleaion? 

4. Is it a personality problem, lack of occupational information, or both 
which is responsible for his inappropriate choice? 

5. Does he require occupational information in order to judge whether 
his choice is good? 

6. Will occupational information help him to develop confidence so that 
he can succeed in an occupation? 

7. Does he know about job family relationships? 

8. Is he aware of the ttends in the occupation which he is considering? 

S>. Is he prepared to shift his plans in order to meet changed employment 

conditions? 

10. Does he know the lines of progress in his chosen field? 

11. Does he know how to secure additional occupational information 
when he requires it? (14} 

Answers to the above questions by the client and counselor will pro- 
vide an adequate basis for effective counseling. It is obvious that many 
of them cannot be answered without a careful study of occupational 
information. 

STUDYING OCCUPATIONS 

Many students receive information about \*arious ocnipations through 
classes or group procedures. While such a method is valuable. It sliould 
not be assumed that it is unnecessary to cover it in individual counsel- 
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the analysis of the general and specific factors involved in reading, and 
(4) soliciting and using all community resources that will aid the 
student in improving his reading skills. The actual instructional phase 
of the remedial reading program should be the concern of qualified 
teachers. However, a cooperative relationship between these teachers and 
the counselor is essential not only for effective instruction but for effec- 
tive guidance as well. 

Integrative Summary 

Counseling students with in-school problems is an Important function 
of the counselor. In our discussion we have described techniques useful 
to the counselor in assisting students: (1) who are failing or under- 
achieving, (2) who need assistance in developing proper study habits, 
(3) who indicate lack of interest, (4) who have subject matter dis- 
abilities, and (5) who have difficulty in choosing courses. 

Many of these techniques have b^n described in terms of the failing 
or underachieving student, but they can also be applied to other stu- 
dents. It should become increasingly apparent that all techniques of 
appraisal should be integrated into the counseling process for effective 
diagnosis, development of understanding, and initiating a plan of action. 
It should also become more apparent that going forward with a plan 
of action involves many of the techniques and cooperative relationships 
discussed in Part IV of this book. 

Helping Students Plan for Post-High School Life 
Cheney (12) found in a study of high school boys and girls that 68 
percent of them were concerned with problems relating to selection and 
training for a vocation; that is, two-thirds of the students were con- 
cerned about: (1) selecting the right vocation, (2) going to college, 
and (3) going to other schools. Individual counseling is necessary in 
these areas if the adjustment needs of pupils are going to be met. In the 
following few paragraphs techniques are discussed that should prove 
useful to the counselor in assisting students to solve problems of post- 
high school life. 

Selecting the Right Vocation 

Factors involved in making a vocational choice are very complex and 
a challenge to the skill and competence of both student and counselor. 
In the process of counseling we have not only a complex human being 
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2 — Service organizations 

3 — Agricultural, fishery, forestry, and kindred occupations 
4 and 5 — Skilled occupations 

6 and 7 — Semiskilled occupations 
8 and 9 — Unskilled occupations 

The United States Census of Occupations (48) 

1. Professional, technical, and kindred workers 

2. Farmers and farm managers * 

3. Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 

4. Clerical and kindred workers 

5. Sales work 

6. Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

7. Operations, and kindred workers 

8. Private household workers 

9. Service workers, except private household 

10. Farm laborers and foremen 

11. Laborers, except farm and mine 

The United States Employment Service Classification 
OF Inexperienced Workers (3/) 

0-X Professional, Technical, and Managerial Work 

0-Xl Artistic Work 0-X6 Public Service Work 

0-X2 Musical Work 0-X7 Technical Work 

0-X3 Literary Work 0-X8 Managerial Work 

0- X4 Entertainment Work 

1- X Clerical and Sales Work 

1-Xl Computing Work I-X4 General Clerical Work 

1- X2 Recording Work 1-X5 Public Contact Work 

2- X Service Work 

2-Xl Cooking 2-X5 Personal Service Work 

2— X2 Child Care 

3- X Agricultural, Marine, and Forestry Work 

3-Xl Farming 3-X9 Forestry Work 

3- X8 Marine Work 

4- X Mechanical Work 

4-X2 Machine Trades 4-Xd Oafts 
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ing.® "The use of occupational infonnation is a highly personalized, 
individualized matter governed by considerations basic to any type of 
adjustment or skilled counseling” (JO). It appears that using a group 
method for presenting occupational information combined with indi* 
vidual techniques is most effective {4S). 

In studying any occupation the student should give some considera- 
tion to the following factors; 

1. A description of the work which should include the duties, responsibili- 
ties, and factors involved in the job. 

2. The working conditions, which should consider day or night work, in- 
side or outside work, vacation, type of people working around, physical 
conditions, etc. 

3. The qualifications necessary for success in the job. Such factors as men- 
tal ability, special aptitude, physical requirements, method of entrance, 
and the school should be analyzed. 

4. The preparation that is necessary for entrance is important. Factors 
such as educational training, apprenticeship training, state requirements, 
licenses, should be examined. 

5. The opportunities in the occupation should be studied and consideration 
given to such faaors as availability of jobs, employment trends, and 
future outlook. 

6. The remunerations of the occupation such as salary, prestige, satisfac- 
tion, social contribution, and the like should be considered. 

7. Summarization of advantages and disadvantages of the job. 

In order to aid the student in the study of occupations, the counselor 
must know the world of work. While there are around 40,000 different 
jobs in the United States, it is unnecessary for the counselor to know 
each one for they have been grouped and classified according to 
categories which will aid him in his understanding of the occupational 
world. Three of the basic classifications with major occupational groups 
are as follows: ® 

The United States Employment Service Classification (.50) 

0 Professional and managerial occupations 
J Oerical and sales occupations 

ter procedures for presenting occupational information are given in chap- 

Infomation about others with explanation of coding system can be found in 
TT ^ ^“ward C. Roeber, Occupational Information: Its Nature and 

Use, Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1951. 
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pational library, while highly desirable for other purposes, does not 
serve a useful function in counseling. It is likely to confuse rather than 
to help. 

2. The counselor should ask the client to report his reactions to the as- 
signed sources of occupational information. In most instances these 
reports will be oral and will form a part of a discussion with the coun- 
selor in which the counselor assists the client to evaluate the obtained 
information in light of the client’s aptitudes, interests, and personality 
traits. 

3. Other things being equal, the more capable the client is, the less atten- 
tion he needs to pay to the economic, social, and political factors which 
affect employment. The less capable he is, the more attention he should 
give to these factors. When a field becomes overcrowded, members of 
the second group will experience diflSculty in competing successfully for 
jobs (14:14). 

When the above principles are applied, it is inferred that the coun- 
selor will send the pupil to firsthand occupational sources such as stores, 
banks, accounting offices, garages, and the like. Here the pupil will be 
able to see those factors which are involved in the job. Later the coun- 
selor should aid him in evaluating what he has seen and learned through 
conversation and inquiry. 

During the process of evaluating the information about certain jobs, 
the data should be related in terms of the student’s interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities. A systematic way for relating the information is through 
the use of the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scale. By this technique 
the requirements of the job are ascertained and these followed by an 
evaluation oE the same requirements in the individual. If a hvorahle 
comparison is made, a favorable vocational choice is indicated in terms 
of abilities and interests. It is fortunate if interests and abilities coincide, 
but in the case of discrepancy between interests and abilities, abilities 
should be given priority. While interests suggest a stronger motivation, 
it is difficult for motivation to overcome a deficiency in abilities. It 
should be noted also that interests are at least partially learned ; and if 
a student can perform required tasks there will be a good opportunity 
for interests to develop. 

Often in comparing job requirements with the client’s abilities and 
interests it is found that the level of aspirations of the student is too 
high. The counselor then needs to help the counselee select a voca- 
tional goal at a lower level. In this respect, it should be noted that all 
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6-X Manual Work 

6-X2 Observational Work 6-X6 Elemental Work 

6-X4 Manipulative Work 

This latter classification from Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles Is extremely important for counselors, for it can be used in 
counseling with students who have had no occupational experience. It is 
based on fields of work and lists characteristics of workers that are 
significant for that field. 

In addition to the information about occupations that can be found 
through a study of these classifications, the good counselor will also 
know what other sources of occupational information are characteristic 
of good occupational literature, and how to file the literature for effec- 
tive location and use.^® He should be aware of his responsibility in col- 
lecting information about state and local jobs. While a knowledge of 
the national outlook and trends is important, it is much more important 
for the counselor to keep informed, through state and local employment 
offices, of the occupational opportunities in the immediate locality. 

The effective dissemination of occupational information to the client 
is the aim for gathering such material. A counselor may gather much 
occupational literature and classify and file it in a most efficient method; 
but if such information fails to get into the hands of the student, it has 
little value. In addition, the good counselor must have a realistic under- 
standing of occupational life and be able to relate it to the individuals 
who come to him for help (5;3). 

RELATING ABILITIES TO OCCUPATIONS 

When the pupils come to the counselor for assistance in a vocational 
choice, the counselor will seek out the information previously men- 
tioned. During the interview he will begin to orient the student to those 
occupations in which the student has expressed an interest. The effective 
use of occupational information in counseling depends upon the coun- 
selor s adherence to three general principles stated as follows: 

1. In assisting the client to solve hb problems, the counselor should direct 
him to specific occupational information sources. Browsing in the occu- 

For sources of occupational information, methods of filing, and how to 
evaluate occupational literature the reader is referred to Walter J. Greenleaf, 
Occupations; A Baste Course jor Counselors, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Series, no. 16, Washington, D.C, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, I951. 
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pational library, while highly desirable /or ocher purposes, does not 
serve a useful function in counseling- It is likely to confuse rather than 
to help. 

2. The counselor should ask the client to report his reactions to the as- 
signed sources of occupational information. In most instances these 
reports will be oral and will form a part of a discussion with the coun- 
selor in which the counselor assists the client to evaluate the obtained 
information in light of the client's aptitudes, interests, and personality 
traits. 

3. Other things being equal, the more capable the client is, the less atten- 
tion he needs to pay to the economic, social, and political factors which 
affect employment. The less capable he is, the more attention he should 
give to these factors. When a field becomes overcrowded, members of 
the second group will experience difficulty in competing successfully for 
jobs (J4.*14). 

When the above prindples are applied, it is inferred that the coun- 
selor will send the pupil to firsthand occupational sources such as stores, 
banks, accounting offices, garages, and the like. Here the pupil will be 
able to see those factors which are involved in the job. Later the coun- 
selor should aid him in evaluating what he has seen and learned through 
conversation and inquiry. 

During the process of evaluating the information about certain jobs, 
the data should be related in terms of the student's interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities. A systematic way for relating the information is through 
the use of the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scale. By this technique 
the requirements of the job are ascertained and these followed by an 
evaluation of the same requirements in the individual. If a favorable 
comparison is made, a favorable vocational choice is indicated in terms 
of abilities and interests. It is fortunate if interests and abilities coincide, 
but in the case of discrepancy between interests and abilities, abilities 
should be given priority. While interests suggest a stronger motivation, 
it is difficult for motivation to overcome a deficiency in abilities. It 
should be noted also that interests are at least partially learned ; and if 
a student can perform required tasks there will be a good opportunity 
for interests to develop. 

Often in comparing job requirements with the client’s abilities and 
interests it is found that the level of aspirations of the student is too 
high- The counselor then needs to help the counselee select a voca- 
tional goal at a lower level. In this respect, it should be noted that all 
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6-X Manual Work 

(r-'Sil Observational Work 6-X6 Elemental Work 

6-X4 Manipulative Work 

This latter classification from Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles is extremely important for counselors, for it can be used in 
counseling with students who have had no occupational experience. It is 
based on fields of work and lists characteristics of workers that are 
significant for that field. 

In addition to the information about occupations that can be found 
through a study of these classifications, the good counselor will also 
know what other sources of occupational information are characteristic 
of good occupational literature, and how to file the literature for effec- 
tive location and use.^® He should be aware of his responsibility in col- 
lecting information about stale and local jobs. While a knowledge of 
the national outlook and trends Is important, it is much more important 
for the counselor to keep informed, through state and local employment 
offices, of the occupational opportunities in the immediate locality. 

The effective dissemination of occupational information to the client 
is the aim for gathering such material. A counselor may gather much 
occupational literature and classify and file it in a most efficient method; 
but if such information fails to get into the hands of the student, it has 
little value. In addition, the good counselor must have a realistic under- 
standing of occupational life and be able to relate it to the individuals 
who come to him for help (.5;3). 

RELATING ABILITIES TO OCCUPATIONS 

When the pupils come to the counselor for assistance in a vocational 
choice, the counselor will seek out the information previously men- 
tioned. During the interview he will begin to orient the student to those 
occupations in which the student has ei^ressed an interest. The effective 
use of occupational information in counseling depends upon the coun- 
selor s adherence to three general principles stated as follows: 

1. In assisting the client to solve his problems, the counselor should direct 
him to specific occupational infoimadon sources. Browsing in the occu- 

For sources of occupational infonnation, methods of filing, and how to 
evaluate occupational literanue the reader is referred to Walter J. Greenleaf, 
Occupations: A Basic Course for Counselors, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Series, no. 16, Washington, D.C. Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1951. 
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Selecting a College 

Helping students to choose a higher institution of learning requires 
a high degree of skill and much information. The gathering of in- 
formation alone requires much time. First, the counselor must assemble 
college catalogs so he and the student can examine them. Because of 
the constant change in curriculum, requirements, fees, dormitories, and 
so on, these catalogs should be replaced by new ones periodically. The 
counselor should also have a guide book to all the colleges throughout 
the United States (32). All sources of college information should be 
accessible to students; many schools, for example, place catalogs on an 
occupational shelf in the library. Because a catalog or written informa- 
tion about a college does not always give a clear picture of the institu- 
tion, the counselor should seek additional information. For example, 
from the other staff members of the school, he may gather information 
about the college each attended. On occasion the counselor may use 
teachers as a source of referral if the student is considering a familiar 
college. Reports of high school alumni who are attending college is 
another helpful way for the counselor to obtain information. Briefly, 
the counselor must have as much written or published information 
about colleges as possible; the colleges of the immediate or nearby 
vicinity will be the most frequently chosen. 

The problems of college selection are centered in the following 
three areas: (1) needs of students, (2) requirements of college, and 
(3) status of college. 

NEEDS OF STUDENTS 

One of the first considerations in choosing a college is the vocational 
goal of the student. At least some of the following questions are 
pertinent: What type of major does the student intend to pursue.^ Does 
the student plan to go two years or four years.^ Is a general education 
or a specific professional training desired? Does the college offer a 
program of studies in the area of the student’s vocational choice? If 
the student enters this college will he have to transfer after two years ? 

In all cases, the student should be encouraged to select that college 
which is most appropriate for his vocational choice. 

A second consideration in selecting a college is the financial status 
of the student and his parents. Frequently, students cannot attend the 
school of their choice because of lack of money. Where this is the case. 
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jobs contribute to the welfare of people, and that one does not have 
to be a college graduate to be a success in life. Many times changing the 
level of aspiration of the student becomes a therapeutic task. 

In addition to considering the abilities of the student and the require- 
ments of occupations, many other factors have to be given consideration 
in a vocational choice — for example, the desires of the student's parents, 
financial status of the family, and availability of training. It may do 
little good to make a selection of vocational choice in the scientific field 
at the professional level if the student has no way to finance a college 
education. When this is the case, it would be advisable to ascertain the 
opportunity for scholarships, and so on. After consideration is given 
to the occupational outlook and trends, a choice is usually best in an 
area where job opportunities are increasing rather than decreasing or 
remaining about the same. The high school counselor should assist 
the student to arrive at a vocational choice in terms of broad categories 
or fields of work. It is unwise for the counselor to isolate a single 
occupation for the student because of the usual rapidly changing inter- 
ests of adolescents, plus the limitations of desirable alternative voca- 
tional outlets. For example, a high school student should be assisted 
in making a vocational choice in terms of the mechanical field rather 
than in terms of a specific mechanical job. This counseling procedure 
is best because long term prediction for success in specific occupations 
is not sufficiently accurate, and the selection of a broad field permits 
the student to narrow to a specific job as he gets older. 

The discussion in foregoing paragraphs suggests the importance and 
difficulties encountered in helping the student make a suitable voca- 
tional choice. We should like to conclude by pointing out some of the 
common mistakes made in choosing an occupation: 

1. Making choice on popular appeal or glamour. 

2. Making choice on salary paid or social prestige. 

3- Making choice on incomplete information or outright misinformation. 

4. Trying to please or satisfy parent or close family friend. 

5. Inability to choose between two unrelated occupations. 

6. Failing to consider opponunities for employment. 

7. Failing to recognize own abilities, interests, or health. 

8. Failing to consider cost of training or education. 

9. Failing to consider previous work experience. 

10. Failing to examine a wide variety of occupations.!! 

** A reprint of Vocational Guidance Leaflet; Los Angeles, California School. 
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should obtain them before counseling a student who is considering a 
certain college. 

As a word of caution we should say that the procedures considered 
in foregoing pages have been concerned with those students who have 
made an appropriate selection of a vocational goal requiring college 
training. We have assumed that an appropriate vocational choice has 
been made by use of the techniques discussed in the preceding parts of 
this chapter. 

STATUS OF COLLEGE 

Two important considerations should be given to the factor of status 
of college ; first, the accreditation of the college ; and second, placement 
services. Generally speaking, those colleges having been officially ac- 
credited by a national, regional, or state accrediting agency have a superior 
educational standing to those who have not received such accreditation. 
The acaediting agency, such as the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, establishes certain criteria for determin- 
ing the quality of the education provided. During the past several years 
the quality of the criteria and methods for measuring them have con- 
tinually improved. It is the responsibility of the counselor to have 
information available on accredited and non-accredited schools so he 
can help the student to make an appropriate choice. 

The importance of the second factor, placement services, is inferred 
by these questions: Does the college have a reputation for placing their 
graduates? Do they help place those students who do not finish college? 
Does the college help students to find part-time work ? 

While the average high school student may have little concern about 
job placement after graduation from college, it does play an important 
role in long term planning. It is important, therefore, that the coun- 
selor should have a knowledge of the quality of the college placement 
service. 

In summary, the process of helping a student to select an appropriate 
college depends first upon the proper selection of a vocational goal. 
When the goal requires a college education, the counselor should assist 
the counselec to explore his needs, the requirements of the college, and 
the status of the college before making a final choice. Once the choice 
is made, assistance is needed in applying for admission. This usually 
involves writing for an application form, filling it out, and sending it 
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consideration should be given to the availability of loans, scholarships, 
and part-time work. 

A third consideration in selecting a college is the extracurricular 
offerings. The size of the school ; the extent of clubs, social organiza- 
tions, student government, intramural activities, and athletic program, 
are all important factors in the total development of the student. 

A fourth consideration in selecting a college is the desire of the 
student or parent. Too often this is the only consideration, but through 
effective counseling it may be placed in its proper role; e.g., the student 
should select the college of his desire if it satisfies some of the factors 
mentioned above. However, the vocational goals and the financial 
status of the pupil should take preference over wishes of student and 
parent. 

REQUIREMENTS OF COLLEGE 

Although admission requirements vary considerably from institution 
to institution every college has them. At one extreme the mere filling 
out of an application blank and submitting a high school transcript 
may fulfill the admission requirements. At the other extreme, the 
student s academic record and abilities may be closely analyzed before 
he will be admitted. Questions such as the following will assist student 
and counselor to determine whether college entrance requirements can 
be met: Are my high school grades good enough to enter this college? 
Do I possess the mental abilities to be successful in this college? Have 
I taken the proper courses required for admittance? What indications 
are there that I have the personal qualities deemed necessary by the 
school ? 

The above questions should be carefully analyzed for each college 
being considered. Because there is a great variation in intelligence 
required for success from one college to another, the counselor should 
seek information concerning the level of student-intelligence in various 
colleges. The manuals for numerous standardized tests state norms for 
various sections of the country, as well as for various types of collegiate 
institutions. The counselor should be thoroughly familiar with these 
norms when assisting the student to select a college. Fortunately, some 
states have a state-wide norm for their institutions of higher learning 
and individual colleges also often make their local norms available 
to high school counselors. If the counselor does not have such data, he 
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9. After one has taken the trouble to make a vocational plan and train 
himself in specialized skills, will the armed forces consider these skills? 
10. What about a life long career in the armed forces? 

In addition to the answers to the above questions, the prospective 
draftee needs knowledge concerning the inductional procedures and 
requirements. This will not only help him to plan but it will also relieve 
much of the anxiety and tension which accompanies the unknown. 

While the Selective Service Law only affects the boys directly, it does 
have a great impact indirectly, on the girls. Never before has the demand 
for women workers been as great as it is today. If the present defense 
period continues or universal military training is adopted, every girl 
will be required to make maximum use of her abilities. 

What can the schools do, and specifically the counselor, to aid the 
youth in meeting these problems? (5(>.T3--20) First, they can provide 
timely and accurate information. Information concerning manpower 
needs, induction procedures, range of occupational fields within the 
respective military fields, and educational opportunities. Also, induction 
and classification procedures can be given to all prospective draftees. 
Much of this information may be given in group situations. Kenyon 
(30) describes such a group program at Davenport, Iowa, high school. 
He suggests the use of local resource persons, such as draft officials, re- 
cruiting officers, and others who can speak with authority because of 
previous military experience. The use of films such as the Coronet 
series, Are You Ready for Service, provided background for meetings. 
Even though factual information is provided in groups, e^’ery counselor 
should have a knowledge of this important data so that he can use it 
in a face-to-face situation. 

Secondly, the school should provide the students with essential in- 
formation about themselves. The military service wants to know the 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities of each draftee in addition to data 
concerning family, health, and socio-economic factors. 

Because he will assist youth in their educational and vocational plan- 
ning, the counselor plays an important role for school and society. In 
order to perform an adequate scmce, the counselor should become 
acquainted with reference material pertaining to the problem;*^ re- 
cruiting offices, and state and local employment agencies, ace excellent 

Supsesied references can be found in the bibliography at the end of the 
chapter. 
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in to the college along with a transcript of the high school academic 

record. 

Selecting Other Schools 

There are a number of high school students who will pursue their 
education in business schools, technical schools, trade and vocational 
schools. In order to assist students who will pursue education other than 
college, the counselor must accumulate a vast amount of occupational 
literature. The process of assisting the student will be similar to that 
described in selecting a college. Consideration should be given to the 
needs of the student, requirements of the school, and status of the 
school. The factors are similar to that of the college except they should 
be applied to the particular type of school in question. 

Special Problems of the Times 

At the present time every able high school boy must include in his 
educational and vocational planning a minimum of 24 months in the 
military service. Because of the present military situation every high 
school youth has additional and more perplexing problems than were 
present two decades ago. The responsibility of the school in meeting 
the needs of the youth has increased, and consequently the work of the 
counselor has increased. For example, it is now necessary to include 
the two or mote years of military service in the educational and voca- 
tional goals of the student. Some of the special educational problems 
of high school youth created by compulsory military service are (3^) : 

Whether to wait for his draft call or to enlist. 

2. Whether to accelerate his high school education by going to summer 
school or doubling courses. 

3. Whether to decelerate — that is to remain in school as long as possible 
so as to postpone the draft call. 

4. Whether to shift to new courses. 

5. Whether to sacrifice participation in activities so as to improve marks. 

6. Whether to leave school now for employment. 

7. Whether planning to go to college with the purpose of accepting defer- 
ment under one of the college deferment plans will tab him as un- 
patriotic or an intellectual snob. 

8. How to make a vocational plan which includes a period for military 
training or defense production, or both, and still hold to a long-range 
vocational goal. 
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culties. In assisting the student in the solution of his problem, all the 
techniques of appraisal should be integrated into the counseling process 
for effective diagnosis, development of understanding, and initiating a 
plan of action. Going forward with a plan of action involves many of 
the techniques and cooperative relationships discussed in Part IV of 
this book. 

The majority of high school boys and girls are concerned with prob- 
lems relating to selection and training for a vocation. Specific post- 
school problems are: (1) selecting the right vocation, (2) going to 
college, and (3) going to other schools. The steps in assisting the 
student make any occupational choice are: (1) appraising the student’s 
abilities and interests, (2) analyzing occupations in which the student 
has an expressed interest, and (3) trying to match the requirements of 
the occupation with the abilities of the student. Helping students to 
choose a higher institution of learning, business school, or trade school 
requires a high degree of skill and much information. The problems 
of selecting an appropriate school are centered in making an objective 
and accurate evaluation of: (1) needs of student, (2) requirements of 
school, and (3) status of school. 

At the present time every able high school boy must include in his 
educational and vocational planning a minimum of 24 months in the 
military service. Because of the present military situation, every high 
school youth has additional and more perplexing problems than were 
present two decades ago. The schools can assist youths in meeting these 
problems by: (1) providing timely and accurate information, and 
(2) providing the students with essentia] information about themselves. 
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sources for information. The counselor will follow the same procedure 
in vocational counseling as has been previously discussed, but additional 
emphasis should be given to : 

1. The major fields of opportunities within the armed forces which most 
nearly fit the student’s life goals should be considered along with civil- 
ian occupations. 

2. The selection of type of industry or business in which student will seek 
employment prior to entering and following his discharge from the 
armed forces. 

3. The type of training he will take prior to entering service and following 
his discharge from the service. 

It is obvious that the only change in vocational planning is to include 
military service within the vocational plans. Wherever possible educa- 
tional training should also contribute to military service duties, and 
military training should contribute to the post-military service occupa- 
tions. The educational planning of the student in military training 
should be similar to the student who is encouraged to remain in school 
to complete his education. Educational planning should prepare youth 
to fit into society, whether that society be civilian or military. 

Summary 

Basic to the success of a counseling program is a guidance point of 
view permeating the entire faculty, with ample opportunity for par- 
ticipation of every teacher, administrator, supervisor, and specialist. 

Identifying and establishing a relationship with students who need 
counseling is an essential part of the counselor’s profession. Regardless 
of the type of problems, which will range from need of information 
to serious maladjustments, the counselor receives students from three 
primary sources: ( 1 ) those students who seek help on their own initia- 
tive, (2) those students who are requested to see the counselor, and 
(3) those students who are referred by other school personnel. 

It is extremely difficult to classify the problems of students as any 
problem involves the whole student. For the purpose of discussion only, 
problems have been classified into: (1) problems students encountered 
while in school, and (2) potential problems of post-school life. 

In-school problems of students oinsidered in this chapter were: 
(1) selecting courses of study, (2) failing school work, (3) under- 
achievement, (4) study skiUs and habits, and (5) subject matter diffi- 
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CHAPTER 15 


Placement 


What Is the Placement Service? 

THE guidance program has often been defined in terms 
of the services it provides. Inciuded within the program is the placement 
service without which the guidance program would be incomplete. It 
would be illogical to gather information about the pupil, provide occu* 
pational and educational information for him, assist him in the selec* 
tion and achieving of educational and vocational goals and then stop 
without aiding him to select and obtain employment. This lack of 
articulation would defeat the purpose for which the guidance program 
is established — that is, the development and adjustment of the student 
to the maximum of his abilities. The placement service assumes a logical 
sequence in the guidance program by providing the student with an 
opportunity to utilize the development he has achieved. Tlie placement 
service e mbrac es all those activities which assist the student in his post- 
high school adjustment whether it be fuff-time empfo}'ment, part-time 
work, or additional educational training. An organized and systematic 
program is necessary if the needs of the students are going to be met. 

The determination of the responsibility for the placement sciwicc 
for school youth is debatable. On one side of the question is that group 
of authorities who say that placement Is the concern of the school. Tlicy 
argue tlut placement is the final link in the chain completing' tlie 
students* education and to delegate to someone else this responsibility 
is to ignore an obligation. A furtlicr argument notes that the scliool, 
397 
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out of local needs. By the same token, there is no reason why a plan 
once adopted, should not change as conditions alter. 

5 . There should be sufficient interchange of information by all agencies to 
permit each to achieve its objective of maximum service to youth and 
society. 

6. Students, employers, labor groups, teachers, and parents need to be 
informed about and support the work of the placement program in 
their community if it is to be successful. 

Before leaving this discussion we would like to re-emphasize the im- 
portance of adequate occupational placement for the youth of our coun- 
try. Following the dose of World War II more than four million boys 
and girls under 21 years of age, exclusive of those in the armed service, 
were out of school and in the labor market (35). This same study 
indicated that two million young people normally enter the labor market 
each year. The problem is intensified when "there is practically no posi- 
tive correlation between what graduates plan to do in the world of 
work and the employment opportunities open to them" (27). The 
problems met by out-of-school youth in attempting to make an adequate 
occupational adjustment arc numerous. Although they are not ac- 
quainted with urban life, many of these students are migrating to urban 
centers in search of jobs. Confusion and disiliusion are often the result. 
Difficulty in making an effective vocational adjustment can usually be 
traced to one or more of the following reasons (2). 

1. Young rural high school graduates are not aware of the types of jobs 
they will most likely find in urban centers. 

2. Often the job-seekers do not know how much training is required for 
the particular jobs they want. 

3 . Job-seekers do not anticipate seasonal layoffs that automatically accom- 
pany some occupations. 

4. The rural applicants underestimate the length of time normally required 
to find a job in urban cenrexs. 

5 . The job-seekers do not anticipate the lapse of time between their actual 
hiring and the receipt of the first pay check. Unless workers from out of 
town have some means of supporting themselves for a month or more, 
they may be forced to return home or borrow money co mainram 
themselves. 

6. The job-seekers do not understand the hiring or promotional policies of 
large firms. 

7. Rural applicants are usually unaware of the job opportunities offered 
through apprenticeship training programs. In addition, they do not real- 
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through its cumulative records, knows more about the student than 
anyone else. This information is indispensable in an effective placement 
program and "with the school as the clearing house of information, 
there will be avoided that unfortunate condition which permits gov- 
ernment agencies and local agencies to attempt to render service, each 
in apparent ignorance of what the other is doing” (i). In communities 
where no public employment agency is available, the school must neces- 
sarily be responsible for the placement of its graduates and withdrawals. 

On the other side of the question are those administrators who feel . 
that placement is not a responsibility of the school at all. They argue 
that the counselor is already overburdened without the additional duties 
required by the placement service. With slate and public agencies avail- 
able, placement by the school would be a duplication of effort and 
money. Furthermore, community agencies are much better equipped to 
do an effective job of placement. 

There ate many variations of the above points of view, but the 
writers feel that the schools do have an inescapable responsibility to see 
that every student has the opportunity for placement service. The extent 
to which high schools will engage in actual placement procedures will 
depend upon many factors. The size of the high school, availability of 
state and public employment agencies, and number of school personnel 
available are a few of the factors that should be considered. From this 
point of view, the guidance program will be invariably linked with the 
community. In selecting the positive values from the two points of view 
mentioned above, consideration should be given to the following prin- 
ciples (28): 

1. Placement is a responsibility of all school systems, working in close 
association with other public and philanthropic agencies to the fullest 
extent that is feasible. 

2. Planning, time, and personnel ate required in sufficient measure to dis- 
charge the legitimate responsibilities of placement without infringing 
upon other important school services. 

3. Where the state employment service and other public agencies are 
serving effectively in placement the school should not compete or dupli- 
cate, but should cooperate to the fullest extent. This does not imply in 
any sense a withdrawal from responsibility by the school. 

4. There should be a community plan for youth placement, utilizing the 
coordinated services and efforts of all the interested agencies. The organ- 
izational pattern cannot be preconceived or borrowed, but must evolve 
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Out of local needs. By the same token, there is no reason why a plan 
once adopted, should not change as conditions alter. 

5. There should be sufficient interchange of informauon by all zgzncies to 
permit each to achieve its objeaive of maximum service to youth and 
society. 

6. Students, employers, labor groups, teachers, and parents need to be 
informed about and support the work of the placement program in 
their community if it is to be successful. 

Before leaving this discussion we would like to re-emphasize the im- 
portance of adequate occupational placement for the youth of our coun- 
try. Following the close of World War II more than four million boys 
and girls under 21 years of age, exclusive of those in the armed service, 
were out of school and in the labor market (3.5). This same study 
indicated that two million young people normally enter the labor market 
each year. The problem is intensihed when "there is practically no posi- 
tive correlation between what graduates plan to do in the world of 
work and the employment opportunities open to them” (27). The 
problems met by out-of-school youth in attempting to make an adequate 
occupational adjustment are numerous. Although they are not ac- 
quainted with urban life, many of these students are migrating to urban 
centers in search of jobs. Confusion and disillusion are often the result. 
Difficulty in making an effective vocational adjustment can usually be 
traced to one or more of the following reasons (2) . 

1. Young rural high school graduates are not aware of the types of jobs 
they will most likely find in urban centers. 

2. Often the job-seekers do not know how much training is required for 
the particular jobs they want. 

3. Job-seekers do nor anticipate seasonal layoffs that automatically accom- 
pany some occupations. 

4. The rural applicants underestimate the length of time normally required 
to find a job in urban centers. 

5. The job-seekers do not anticipate the lapse of time bens’een their actual 
hiring and the receipt of the first pay check. Unless workers from out of 
town have some means of supporting themselves for a month or more, 
they may be forced to return home or borrow money to maintain 
themselves. 

6. The job-seekers do not understand the hiring or promotional policies of 
large firms. 

7. Rural applicants are usually unaware of the job oppominities offered 
through apprenticeship training programs. In addition, they do not real- 
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through its cumulative records, knows more about the student than 
anyone else. This information is indispensable in an effective placement 
program and "with the school as the clearing house of information, 
there will be avoided that unfortunate condition which permits gov- 
ernment agencies and local agencies to attempt to render service, each 
in apparent ignorance of what the other is doing” (i) . In communities 
where no public employment agency is available, the school must neces- 
sarily be responsible for the placement of its graduates and withdrawals. 

On the other side of the question are those administrators who feel 
that placement is not a responsibility of the school at all. They argue 
that the counselor is already overburdened without the additional duties 
required by the placement service. With state and public agencies avail- 
able, placement by the school would be a duplication of effort and 
money. Furthermore, community agencies are much better equipped to 
do an effective job of placement. 

There are many variations of the above points of view, but the 
writers feel that the schools do have an inescapable responsibility to see 
that every student has the opportunity for placement service. The extent 
to which high schools will engage in actual placement procedures will 
depend upon many factors. The size of the high school, availability 
state and public employment agencies, and number of school personnel 
available are a few of the factors that should be considered. From this 
point of view, the guidance program will be invariably linked with the 
community. In selecting the positive values from the two points of view 
mentioned above, consideration should be given to the following prin- 
ciples (28); 

1. Placement is a responsibility of all school systems, working in close 
association with other public and philanthropic agencies to the fullest 
extent that is feasible. 

2. Planning, time, and personnel are required in sufficient measure to dis- 
charge the legitimate responsibilities of placement without infringing 
upon other important school services. 

3. Where the state employment service and other public agencies arc 
serving effeaively in placement the school should not compete or dupli- 
cate. but should cooperate to the fullest extent. This does not imply in 
any sense a withdrawal from responsibility by the school. 

4. There should be a community plan for youth placement, utilizing the 
coordinated services and cfTomof all the interested agencies. The organ- 
izational pattern cannot be preconceived or borrowed, but must evolve 
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out of local needs. By the same token, there is no reason why a plan 
once adopted, should not change as conditions alter. 

5. There should be sufficient interchange of information by all agencies to 
permit each to achieve its objective of maximum service to youth and 
society. 

6. Students, employers, labor groups, teachers, and parents need to be 
informed about and support the work of the placement program in 
their community if it is to be successful. 

Before leaving this discussion we would like to re-emphasize the im- 
portance of adequate occupational placement for the youth of our coun- 
try. Following the close of World War II more than four million boys 
and girls under 21 years of age, exclusive of those in the armed service, 
were out of school and in the labor market (3.5). This same study 
indicated that two million young people normally enter the labor market 
each year. The problem is intensi6ed when "there is practically no posi- 
tive correlation between what graduates plan to do in the world of 
work and the employment opportunities open to them” (27). The 
problems met by out-of-school youth in attempting to make an adequate 
occupational adjustment are numerous. Although they are not ac- 
quainted with urban life, many of these students are migrating to urban 
centers in search of jobs. Confusion and disillusion are often the result. 
Difficulty in making an effective vocational adjustment can usually be 
traced to one or more of the following reasons (2) . 

1. Young rural high school graduates are not aware of the types of jobs 
they will most likely find in urban centers. 

2. Often the job-seekers do not know how much training is required for 
the particular jobs they want. 

3. Job-seekers do not anticipate seasonal layoffs that automatically accom- 
pany some occupations. 

4. The rural applicants underestimate the length of time normally required 
to find a job in urban centers. 

5. The job-seekers do not anticipate the lapse of time between their actual 
hiring and the receipt of the first pay check. Unless workers from out of 
town have some means of supporting themselves for a month or more, 
they may be forced to return home or borrow money to maintain 
themselves. 

6. The job-seekers do nor understand the hiring or promotional policies of 
large firms. 

7. Rural applicants are usually unaware of the job opporruniries offered 
through apprenticeship training programs. In addition, they do not real- 
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he that this type of training is actually a necessity if they plan to 
become skilled tradesmen. 

8. The rural applicants are relatively uninformed about vocational oppor- 
tunities in general. They come to the city to obtain specific jobs which 
they heard were open, or, lacking adequate information to make a wise 
decision, they are “willing to take anything." 

9. The job-seekers do not know the best procedures to follow when apply- 
ing for work. 


It is obvious that good guidance tediniques would have eliminated 
many of the above problems. If the guidance services are to be complete, 
an adequate placement program seems essential. 

Who Should Receive the Benefits of the Placement Service} 

Frequently placement has been interpreted as the assistance given to 
students by placing them in a certain curriculum, activity, or a job. A 
broad viewpoint would include placement within the school as well 
as outside its domain. In chapters 14, 16, and 17 a discussion of tech- 
niques that could be used in helping to place a student within the school 
were discussed. To avoid repetition the reader is referred to those chap- 
lets, and, for the present discussion, placement will refer to assistance 
given to students by placing them in a job. 

Apparently three main groups benefit from the placement service. 
(1) Through proper placement services, the employer will be able to 
employ individuals who are interested and bestfitted for the job. This will 
re uce waste in terms of employee turnover and dissatisfaction. To the 
fiood placement means dollar and cents in savings and service. 
Pff • ^ benefits from increased support from a satisfied public. 
fcUect.ve public relations can be accomplished through a placement serv- 
M ''t * A^v efficient job_and producing a satisfied clien- 

^ moral obligation for assisting youth through place- 
an obligation for sharing purposes, methods 
1 « k ^^1 curriculum planning with the public. In other words the 

<H an 0 ligation of des'eloping good public relations. (3) Th® 

en s nc it ) getting a job. This important service represents a final 
s cp m e gui ante program — the cumulative result of effident training 
an counsc mg. The numerous benefits to the individual who receives 
- this assistance are essential for maximum adjustment. 

e p acement sers’ice should be provided espcdally for all those 
stu ents uho lease the school or need assistance in finding part-time 
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work. This includes the high school graduates as well as the student 
who leaves school before graduating. Many of the non-graduating stu- 
dents have failed to make an adequate adjustment to the school and 
its curriculum; if they receive no assistance in job placement, the school 
has been ineffective in meeting their needs in every way. When we 
consider that 50 percent of the children who enter the first grade will 
drop out before completing high school, we realize the school’s re- 
sponsibility to this group is great. The placement service should also 
assist those students who need to work part-time while going to school, 
as well as those individuals who desire to work during the summer time 
or the h olida ys. If the school has a work experience program, it is fre- 
quently the responsibility of the placement service to direct students to 
job fining opportunities. When we note the number of students who 
can benefit, as well as the assistance rendered to school and community, 
we recognize the tremendous significance of the placement service as a 
facet of every guidance program. 

It has already been observed that the actual placement procedures are 
dependent upon many factors. Among the most significant of these 
factors is thejize of the school. The small school may have to take 
responsibility for all the placement; the large school may act only as a 
referral sou rce to public or private agencies. Because of variations in 
schools it is difficult, if not impossible, to desaibe an ideal pattern. 
Nevertheless, we should like to describe some of the requirements 
needed for an effective placement program. In a subsequent section we 
shall be concerned with a placement program as it involves cooperative 
activities between school and a community agency. 

JF/jo/ Are the Essential Elements of a Placement Program? 

The placement service of a school may be organized according to 
several patterns. First, we may have a decentralized pattern in which 
each department is responsible for placement; second, we may find a 
cen^lized office responsible for placement; and third, we may ha^'e 
a combination of the decentralized and centralized plans. The centralized 
plan has the merit of a system as contrasted to incidental or accidental 
placement. 

Regardless of the organization pattern, the placement program must 
have certain essential elements: 

1. Significant information is needed about the student. No effeefire 
placement can be accomplished if the background, experience, and 
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lowing information should be known. 

^ “• tlph" 

, hS:; -- - ipb m^-enrs, 

Lployers, work tinre of employmnt, salary, and reasons 

d. I^Snrarion. This will conrain a 

the interviewer on the applicant’s P«““‘ “PP'""""' „ “ell as the 

e. Information concerning referrals given the app 
reaction of the employer to the applicant. 

In addition to this information, the placement '’’'’g^jh^ac- 

data concerning the student's health and physical condition. 

tors ate an important determinant for responsibility 

2. Information about |ob openings is needed. It is the p 
of the placement office to seek job openings .'“Jr of 

this responsibility the director must instruct students ^^out ^ces. 
information concerning job openings and how to appraise 
Some of the following techniques can be used: ^ 

a. Place the school's name on mailing lists for federal, state, and y 

service announcements. . school’s 

b. Let all prospective employers in the community know ab 

placement service. A personal visit is more r,,i to locate 

The classified section in the telephone directory will be he p 

such employers. ^ in the 

c. Cooperate with local, state, and federal employment g 

community. Pnrurv Kiwanis. 

d. Arouse the interests of members of dubs such as ’,c on their 

and Lions in the school's placement service. The use o j^e 

programs to present information about the emp oyment 

high school is helpful (1^). . , u. local 

■ e. Survey the "Want Ads" and "Help Wanted" sections of 

f. Subscribe to protessiorial and trade journals and survey the H P 
Wanted” sections of such magazines. 
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g. Encourage the students and parents to seek job opportunities. 

h. Encourage all faculty members to be aware of possible job openings and 
to notify the placement office of available jobs. 

If all administrators, faculty, and students are used in the process an 
effective program can be established. 

3. An adequate system of records is necessary for effective placement. 
The individual inventory of the student should provide the counselor 
with a cumulative record of school marks, attendance and punctuality, 
tests of mental ability and achievement, results of special tests and in- 
terest inventories, data on home and family conditions, and periodic 
ratings on such personal characteristics as responsibility, study habits, 
cooperation, social adjustment, and personality. Within the inventory 
will also be a record of physical abilities, extra class participation, and 
work experience. If the cumulative records of the high school are poor, 
the placement counselor will need to gather information in those areas 
where it is insufficient. In order to secure data for every student, a survey 
card of some type should be used. An example of a job survey card is 
shown below. 


WEST HIGH SCHOOL 
Job Survey 
1951-1952 


Circle Grade: Advisor 

9 10 11 12 Room No. 

Name 

(Lasr) (First) (Middle) 

Present Address • • Phone No 

Male or female Weight 

(Pounds) 


What time do you get out of school? 

Age Date of Birth 

(Yrs.) (Month) (Month) (Day) (Year) 

Height 

(Feet) (Inches) 

Are you employed at present? 

Yes or No 


If so, where? 


(Name of Individual or Firm) 
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If employed, please explaio the type of work you ate doing . . . 

How many houts a week are you employed? 

If not employed, do you desite part-time employment . . . . • ■ • 
If so please Lplain briefly the type of work you are interested 

in obtaining 


ATTENTION BOYS 1 1 ! 

Ate you interested in doing odd jobs, such as cleaning yards, wash g 
windows, putting up storm windows, cleaning sidewalks, etc.? 


ATTENTION GIRLS 1 ! 1 


Are you interested in taking cate of small children? 

In doing housework? 

Junior Employment and Counseling Service 
Room 107, West High School 

A survey card of this type gives information regarding the empl ? 
ment and/or desire for work of each student. This form is 
mentary to the regular school individual inventory and can serve 
initiate a follow-up program. At times the Placement office 
quested to help meet emergency problems. For example, in rura 
farm help is needed at special times and frequently involves an e 
gency situation. For such occasional purposes a special card as c 
given here can be used. 

Advisor 

Name Qass 


(Last) (First) 


Address Phone No 

Age Height ft in. Weight 


Have you ever worked on a farm? . . 
please give type of farm experience 


. lbs. 
If so. 


Farm Survey 


West High School 


Another useful record is the card which introduces the applican 
the employer. Frequently the employer inquires by telephone or 
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formation concerning possible employees; the school, in turn, sends 
written information about students it recommends. A referral card such 
as the accompanying one can be used. 

Telephone 

To 


In response to your request we are incroducing 

As an applicant for position of 

Employer Sign and Return We appreciate your use of our 

Employed (Check yes or no) service and hope you will call 

Yes Date Start again. Please check the result 

No Remarks of this referral and mail. 


(Employer's signature) Junior Employment and 

Counsehng Service 

The accompanying form, introducing the applicant to the employer, 
can be placed on a two-cent post card and addressed to the high school 
placement office. It can then be returned by mail to the school where 
it becomes another means for determining the effectiveness of the 
service. Along with a referral card many employers request confidential 
information about the prospective employee. In this case, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the placement counselor to forward such information to 
them. Examples of the student employment card and the confidential 
card issued by the placement service to the employer at Sioux City, 
Iowa (17) are given below. 

STUDENT EMPLOYMENT CARD 

Date: February 14, 1950 

Name: Mary Jane Doe Address: 212214 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 
Phone: 5-555 Age: 18 Wt.: 121 Qassification: Sr, 12 Graduates June 9, 1950 
High School Course: Commercial Home-Room Instructor: Miss Beck 

Previous Work Experience: 

Lcrncr’s Vogue Store, clerk, Feb. 1947 to June '49 Miss M. Barrett 


Place 


Date 


Supervisor 
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Paul’s Style Shop (clerk) 
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Summer MS Mr. Paul Greenwood 


Place 

Younkei-Davidson's (clerk) 


Date Supervisor 

Dec. M8 to present Mr. Deaton 


Place Date 

Work Preferences: (1) Stenographer 


Supervisor 


(2) Office Work 

(3) 


Signature ; 

Mary Jane Doe (signed) 


Instructor’s remarks: {Confidential') 

Four semesters of shorthand — speed of dictation, 120 
Typing speed for straight copy, 55 

Have had the following courses: 

Bookkeeping I & II 
Office Practice 
Office Machines 
Office Machines Used; 

Ditto 

Mimeograph 
Dictaphone 
Comptometer 
Calculator 
Adding Machine 
Electric Machines 

This young lady stands 21 in a class of 165 graduating seniors. Her attend- 
ance has been exceptional and we recommend her highly for any position 
for which she may apply. 

{Signed) R. W. Lundak 

Vocational Counselor 

USE OTHER SIDE OF THIS CARD FOR ANY OTHER INFORMA- 
TION THAT IS PERTINENT OR REQUESTED BY EMPLOYER 
RESULT OF INTERVIEW MAY BE RECORDED ON THIS SHEET 
IF DESIRED AND RETURNED. 
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In the large high school where the placement program is also con- 
cerned with students who have already left school, it is often impossible 
to reach students in person or by telephone. In these cases some form 
must be used to notify the student of employment opportunities. The 
accompanying post card form is appropriate for this purpose. 

JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT AND COUNSELING SERVICE 
WEST HIGH SCHOOL 

We have been asked to recommend for the following jobs: 


Kind of w'ork Wage 

Company Address 

Apply to at once. 


(always call for appoiciment) 

Please notify us if you are selected for this job. Call us if you are not 
interested in this job. 

Yours truly. 

Phone $-2432 

Through the use of the cumulative records the placement counselor 
is able to assist the student in selecting a job which coincides with his 
interests, abilities, training, and experience. The job survey forms aid the 
counselor in collecting information about the job needs of the student, 
while the referral and employment form helps student-employer become 
acquainted. These latter records also help the placement counselor to 
determine the number of placements made. From this information an 
effective follow-up program can be initiated. 

4. An efficient organization is essential for effective placement. In 
organizing the service someone in the school must be given the responsi- 
bility of operating it. Without such centralization of responsibility, only 
sporadic attempts at placement will be made; certainly, no systematic 
and continuous plan can be developed.* Although the counselor may be 
in charge of the placement program, any organizational plan should 
include all school personnel. Specialists in such subjects as shop and 
commerce are particularly helpful to the placement service. Through spe- 
cial classes or within regular classes, students need instruction concern- 

* The individual who assumes the responsibility of placement will perform 
many duties. A job analysis of the work of the direaor of placement can be 
found in Occupations (Oaober, 1951), part 2, pp. 11-13. 
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ing techniques in evaluating jobs, making job applications, and methods 

of finding jobs. 

If a placement program is to be effective, the administration must 
provide such facilities as office space, files, and clerical help. It is also 
desirable that the person in charge of placement services have a private 
office free from distractions where employers may interview students. 

5. A good relationship with (immunity agencies is necessary for 
effective placement. Being in the most strategic position to accumulate 
highly significant information about the student, the schools should be 
willing to offer this information to placement interviewers in other 
community agencies. On the other hand, community agencies should 
also be willing to give the school information about job openings. The 
counselor should take every opportunity to cooperate with such commu- 
nity agencies as the Chamber of Commerce, labor unions. United States 
Employment Service, churches, YMCA, YWCA, and others who are 
concerned with the placement of youth. A friendly relationship can best 
be established when there is freedom of exchange in ideas and informa* 
tion. The placement officer should explain his program to these agencies, 
and attempt to learn of the services they render, in order that duplication 
of effort and manpower be kept to a minimum. Because cooperation 
among community and school agencies is imperative, the following 
paragraphs discuss a possible cooperative placement program: 

Cooperative Program Between School and Community Agencies ^ 
Although the student is the greatest benefactor from placement serv- 
ice, the school and community will also profit by the increased effective- 
ness of human resources. However, a number of obstacles may prevent 
cooperative effort, and the counselor should be thoroughly familiar with 
these. 


OBSTACLES TO EFFECTIVE COOPERATION 

Of the obstacles to effective cooperation the following will be the most 
frequently encountered: 

1. The reluaance of school personnel to become involved with people or 
agencies outside the well-defined school boundaries. While present 
P accment services are inadequate, many school officials do no: want 
community agendes to assume these functions. 

indebted to Dr. Bert D, Anderson, formerly Dircaor of th« 
.• I ^ j Youth Counseling and Placement Center, for many of the suggcs- 
uons found in this section. 
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2. Some educators do not recognize that any successful placement program 
for youth depends upon their cooperation. They may give verbal con- 
sent to a community placement service but do not provide such an 
agency with vital information about the school leaver. 

3. Some educators have not grasped the magnitude of the placement 
problem. This has resulted in neglect of their responsibility and misuse 
of manpower. 

4. The community agency often fails to require special classification and 
training requirements for their vocational counselors. School personnel 
looks upon this with hesitancy and apprehension. 

5. Frequently the cooperative center becomes a reservoir for all community 
problems and the high school graduate hesitates to use the service for 
fear that he will incur the stigma of being a community problem. 

The above are but a sampling of the many obstacles that might be 
encountered in establishing a community placement program. In order 
to surmount these it may be necessary to consider the following steps; 

(1) A representative committee from all the facets of the community 
should determine the objectives of a placement program for youth. 

(2) The role of the respective agencies should then be defined. (3) 
Techniques and methods for performing their respective functions 
should be sought. (4) Periodic meetings must be scheduled by the 
committee to determine the effectiveness of the program and evaluate 
the extent to which each agency is making its proper contribution to 
the total program. Through a continuous evaluation by a central com- 
mittee, the mechanics of operating a program can be established with 
more effective placement resulting. 

AREAS OF COOPERATION 

In a preceding section we discussed the placement program in a school 
which had the sole responsibility for the placement of youth. Using the 
State Employment Service as an illustrative community agency, we shall 
be primarily concerned in this section with potential accessible resources 
with which the school can cooperate. 

1. Testing: Where the school's testing program is incomplete, a co- 
operative program may be evolved with the state employment service to 
administer tests to its students. It is desirable that these tests be adminis- 
tered during the junior year so that the data can be used for counseling 
students in the school as well as for placement when the student leaves 
the school. The employment service should provide the school with the 
test results so that they may be placed in the student's cumulative record. 
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The school should assure the employmeot service that they will transfer 
to it the test results of those students who plan to leave school and 
enter the labor market on a permanent basis. 

Where the school's testing program is adequate there is no need tor 
the employment service to administer tests in the school; nevertheless, 
the school should send to the employment service the test results of stu- 
dents who desire to enter the labor market. 

2. Counseling: When the student plans to enter the labor market in 
a relatively short time, a cooperative counseling service can be utilize . 
For example, it would be beneficial for the school to invite the employ- 
ment service counselor to the school to talk to potential workers about: 
(1) kinds of jobs available, (2) where jobs are located, (3) salary of 
various jobs, (4) whether jobs are seasonal or permanent, (5) qualifica- 
tions necessary to get jobs, and (6) duties of jobs. This specific informa 
tion, which the employment service is in the best position to provide, is 
necessary for the student who plans to enter the labor market. 

In order to know who is planning to enter the labor market, the schoo 
must survey all high school seniors to determine who will need help m 
job placement. This survey should be started at least six months prior 
to student’s graduation. Whenever possible it is desirable to have this 
information from all students, because many desire part-time or seasona 
work, 

3. Placement: If all students are going to have the opportunity to 
contact potential employers, considerable cooperation is necessary. To 
insure maximum efficiency it is desirable to have a central place to which 
employers can send their job orders. Employers resent errands to several 
places in order to find and interview potential employees. A cooperative 
program might, therefore, use the employment service as a clearing 
house for information and orders. If this is done, the school should 
either get job-application data from eadi student who plans to enter the 
labor market or invite the employment service counselor to school to 
obtain this data. In addition to the application data the school should 
send to the employment service all vital information potentially useful 
in placing the student. After a student has been placed, the employment 
service should send back to the school information concerning the posi- 
tion. This provides the school with follow-up information. 

4. Job information: The employment service can gather and disperse 
occupational information. It is highly desirable, for example, that the 
schools receive information concerning the type of jobs available, salary 
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for these jobs, specific duties, qualifications for jobs, and application 
procedures. A monthly labor bulletin to the schools will help in this 
respect. The Michigan State Employment Service loans schools and 
libraries information in booklets called “Occupational Guides (30).” 
These guides answer such questions as “What does a worker do.^” 
“What wages can beginners and skilled workers expect?” “What train- 
ing is needed and where can it be obtained?” "Where can an opening be 
found?” “What are the chances in this occupation?” and “Is this the 
right job for me?” They have found that such information has been 
used very effectively by the school counselor, and by teachers in regular 
classes. 

5. Records: The functioning of a cooperative program demands a free 
interchange of information. A program to carry out a procedure of 
interchange should be developed in the initial stages. 

The authors are not assuming that all placement will occur through a 
cooperative enterprise. Many school leavers will obtain jobs on their own 
initiative or by parental help. While initiative on the part of the student 
should be encouraged, a systematic approach is necessary if placement 
is to assume its proper role in the guidance program. The above sugges- 
tions might encourage cooperation between community agencies; other 
ways may be developed according to the need and local conditions. Such 
a program does not replace the guidance program ; rather, it only supple- 
ments it, because placement is only one phase of the total guidance 
program. 

BENEFITS OF A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 

Several studies have indicated that the cooperation between the school 
and many community agencies has achieved better results than a program 
involving but one agency {31, 13, 29). FoIIow-up data on job satisfac- 
tion, attitudes toward placement service, effectiveness of counseling, 
number placed, and testing were analyzed to determine the benefits of 
the program. According to these studies, a carefully planned follow-up 
program will reveal numerous ineffidencies which, if corrected, will 
result ultimately in a more effective placement program. 

Techniques for Helping Students Select and Obtain a Job 

While it is enlightening to know one’s real qualifications for a job, 
it is equally important to know the proper procedure for obtaining a job. 
Success depends in great measure upon the individual’s initiative and 
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approach. It is the tesponsibility of the school to assist the student to 
acquire the techniques of evaluating and securing a job. Instruction ^ 
this purpose may be given in counseling or through regular or special 
classes. Appropriate topics for consideration are: (1) factors m evalua - 
ing a job, (2) techniques in applying for a job, and (3) techniques in 
holding a job. 

EVALUATING THE JOB 

It is as important for the student to evaluate the prospective position 
as for the employer to evaluate the student. If the student is carefu to 
analyze the numerous factors involved in job selection, he is more like y 
to select a job that 'will fit his interests, experience, and abilities. The 
following factors should be evaluated before accepting a job (8) . 

1. The opening — the student should investigate the reasons for the job 

being open. Information from such a study may give many valua e 
clues about the job. , 

2. The job— the student should have specific knowledge of what he 

be doing in the job. While a general description is desirable, speci C 
details are essential. 

3. The requirements — a knowledge of the experience, skills, and informa- 
tion that the job requires should be ascertained. 

4. The company— answers to questions concerning the reputation of t e 
company, financial standing, newness or well established, etc., shou 
be sought. 

5. The place — knowledge of the physical conditions required in the jo , 
and whether moving to a new community will be necessary. 

6. The people— consideration should be given to the type of associates, 
including the employer, and your superiors. 

7. The pay — while the basic salary is important, attention should a so 
be granted to such items as commissions, bonuses, health and hospita i* 
zation insurance, life insurance, pensions, and employee discounts. 

8. The future — the opportunity for advancement and the methods or 
promotion should be determined. 

*>. The off hours — each individual should consider how the job will in u 
cnce his private life. Consideration should be given to company ru cs 
that affect the social and civic activities of the individual. 

After the student has studied these nine points he should weign the 
advantages and disadvantages of the job for him. An excellent method 
for rating the job is suggested in the KipUnger Magazine. It advocates 
the use of the rating chart shown on page 413- 
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lTEi.is TO Be Scored 


The Job 

Do you feel that oa this 
point the job you are 
considering is: 
Outstandiog? 
Satisfactoty? 

Below Pat? 


For a Comparison 

Compared with your 
present job or another 
opening, is this one: 
Better? 

About the same? 

Not So Good? 


1. Duties. (Clear as to 
what they are? You 
have the right ex- 
perience?) 

2. Interest. (Going to 
enjoy the work?) 

3. Associates. (People 
you'll like to know 
and can work well 
with?) 

4. Supervision. (The 
Immediate boss 
seems to know his 
stuff? Strike you as 
a good mao to work 
for?) 

3. Work conditions. 
(Hours, equipment, 
physical plant, trans- 
portation, etc., all 
okay?) 

6. Income. (Take home 
pay right? Now and 
fumre?) 

7. Benefits. (How 
about vacations, sick 
leave, pensions, in- 
surance, other 
"fringe” stuff?) 

8. Satisfaction. (Con- 
sider this useful, 
worthwhile work?) 

9. Experience. (Help- 
ful to your career, 
long run? Will job 
add to or broaden 
your work experi- 
ence?) 
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Items to Be Scored 


The Job 

Do 70U feel that on this 
point the job you are 
considering is: 
Outstanding? 
Satisfactory? 

Below Par? 


For a Comparison 

Compared with your 
present job or another 
opening, is this one: 
Better? 

About the same? 

Not So Good? 


10. Advancement. 
(Chances good? 

Lead to the right 
higher jobs?) 

11. Prestige. (Proud to 
have people know 
you work at this 
job?) 

12. Stability. (Com- 
pany reputable, 
sound, and prosper- 
ous?) 

13. Growth. (Com- 
pany’s future as 
promising as its 
past? Alert, 
expanding?) 

14. Personal. (Would 
it change your pri- 
vate life— hobbies, 
etc.?) 

15. Family, (Do they 
approve? Would 
they be affected?) 


TEaiNlQUES IN APPLYING FOR A JOB 

An individual may apply for a job through a letter of application or 
a personal interview. In a written application the student should remem- 
ber the following suggestions (54) ; 

1. The letter of application should include some of the following facts: 

a. The position or the kind of work interested in. 

b. Age. 

c. Qualifications for job. 

d. Experience in this type of work. 

e. Names and addresses of references. 
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2. The method of presenting the material is important. The applicant 
should write in a businesslike manner, directly to the point, and use 
proper and correct grammar. 

3. Care should be given to such details as: 

a. Writing letter on plain white paper. 

b. Writing only on one side of the paper. 

c. Using pen and ink or typewriting the letter. 

d. Having letter free of corrections, erasures, etc. 

The letter of application should give the employer such a description 
of yourself that he will be interested in seeing you. As it leads to a 
personal interview it is important to use great care in preparing the 
application. 

In appearing for a personal interview the applicant should keep in 
mind those factors which a prospective employer will observe. Personal 
characteristics may often be noticed and checked as discriminately as 
qualifications and experience. The student should note the following 
^aracteristics that will be observed by the employer: 

1. Do you appear neat and well attired? 

2. Is your apparel subdued and in good taste? 

3. Do your face and hands bear evidence of meticulous care? 

4. Is your diction correct, moderate, and ingratiating? 

5. Are you enthusiastic, attentive, and respectful? 

6. Are you calm and confident? 

7. Have you developed the charm of a gracious smile and a pleasant 
manner of approach? 

While some of these suggestions may seem foolish to some students, 
they are very important for making a good impression on prospective 
employers. 

TECHNIQUES FOR HOLDING A JOB 

Although it is very important to the student to know proper proce- 
dures for getting a job, it is equally important to know about some of 
the factors in holding a position. Too little consideration is granted this 
topic, and many people connected with placement feel that their respon- 
sibility is finished when the student has been employed. Because of the 
high percentage of job turnovers due to factors other than lack of ability, 
there must have been neglect in selecting the right job or instructing 
students in methods for holding the job. Some of the factors involved in 
holding a job are (34.'63) : 
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1. Be considerate and appreciate the problems of the boss. 

2. Do not quarrel with fellow employees. 

3. Be punctual. 

4. Be friendly with fellow workers. 

5. Be willing to follow directions and give suggestions when asked for. 

6. Do not criticize and complain about the faults of others. 

7. Assume your responsibility and do not expect someone else to carry 
you along. 

8. When you have a “gripe” go to your boss rather than to a fellow 
worker. 

The above suggestions are primarily concerned with human relations 
between individuals. If the guidance program has been effective in devel- 
oping the total individual, many of the human relations problems will 
be minimized. 


Summary 


The guidance program has often been defined in terms of the services 
it provides. Included within the program is the placement service with- 
out which the guidance program would be incomplete. The determina- 
tion of the responsibility for the placement service for school youth is 
debatable. One group of authorities feel that placement is a definite 
concern of the school while others feel it is not a responsibility of the 
school at all. There ate many variations of these points of view, but the 
writers feel that the schools do have an inescapable responsibility to see 
that every student has the opportunity for placement service. The size 
of the high school, availability of state and public employment agencies, 
and number of school personnel available are a few of the factors that 
will determine the extent to which the school will engage in actual 
placement procedures. 

For the present discussion, placement was referred to as the assistance 
given to students by placing them in a job. Apparently three main 
groups benefit from the placement service: (1) employer, (2) school, 
^t^d ( 3 ) student. 


The placement service of a school may be organized according to 
sc^eral patterns. First, we may have a decentralized pattern in which 
each department is responsible for placement; second, we may find a 
centralized office responsible for placement; and third, we may have a 
combination of the decentralized and centralized plans. Regardless of 
t ic organizational pattern, the placement program should have the fol- 
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lowing essential elements: (1) significant information about the student, 

(2) information about job openings, (3) an adequate system of records, 
(4) an efficient organization, and (5) good relationships with com- 
munity agencies. 

Although the student is the greatest benefactor from placement serv- 
ice, the school and community will also profit by the increased effective- 
ness of human resources. Studies have indicated that the cooperation 
between the school and many community agencies has achieved better 
results than a program involving but one agency. A number of obstacles 
may prevent cooperative effort. In order to surmount these obstacles, it 
may be necessary to consider the following steps; (1) a representative 
committee from all the facets of the community should determine the 
objectives of a placement program for youth; (2) the roles of the 
respective agencies should then be defined; (3) techniques and methods 
for performing their respective functions should be sought; and (4) 
periodic meetings must be scheduled by the committee to determine the 
effectiveness of the program and to evaluate the extent to which each 
agency is making its contribution to the total program. Resources which 
can be cooperatively used by the school and community agency are test- 
ing, counseling, job orders, job information, and records. 

While it is enlightening to know one’s real qualifications for a job, it 
is equally important to know the proper procedure for obtaining a job. 
Instruction for this purpose may be given in counseling or through regu- 
lar or special classes. Appropriate topics for consideration are: (1) fac- 
tors in evaluating a job, (2) techniques in applying for a job, and 

(3) techniques in holding a job. 
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Part IV 


TECHNIQUES OF GROUP GUIDANCE 



CHAPTER 16 


Guiding the Pupil in the Learning 
Process 


Personal and Social Adjustment Must Bb Learned 

IN THIS section we shall be especially concerned with 
the learning of prejudices, preferences, beliefs, social attitudes, ideals, 
and values. If •n'iil include a consideration of those dynamic forces which 
emerge from the individual himself — his purposes, desires, and needs as 
well as those forces which evolve from the social interplay with other 
persons. These types of learning involve needs, interests, attitudes, be* 
liefs, values and emotions — all closely integrated with good or bad per- 
sonal-social adjustment. The writers believe that the acquisition of 
reading or arithmetic skills, for example, cannot be acquired apart from 
the emotional aspects of the personality. It is in the field of learning, 
then, that guidance is most dosely integrated with instruction. Under 
ideal conditions the dividing line between guidance and teaching is so 
fine that the word "guidance*' may be dropjyd from education entirely. 
Unfortunately the ideal is ne\‘cr attained. 

Instruction and guidance are inseparable functions in the classroom; 
subject-matter master)* should nc^'cr be the sole objective. How mucli 
pupils learn is less important than how they learn and how tlic)* feci. 

Guidance should not be limited to diagnostic and remedial treatment 
in academic or personality difficulties although these aspects may well be 
included. The teacher must observe the beginnings of emotional, educa- 
tional, and social frustrations before patterns of antisocial behavior be- 
come fixed. Whether it be education or guidance, the teacher must 
4ZS 
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always render assistance to the development of wholesome individuals 

and foster harmonious adjustment to self and group welfare. 

Group-Stimulated Learning 

This chapter, entitled "Guiding the Pupil in the Learning Process, is 
discussed under the general area of "Tediniques of Group Guidance, 
because of the common stereotype of the classroom as a unit of group 
instruction. We are interested in discussing the various understandings, 
attitudes, and skills that teachers should possess in order to help the 
whole pupil develop to the optimum of his ability. The guidance pro- 
gram should aid the teacher in giving continuity to their undertaking. 
We shall emphasize certain administrative and instructional aspects of 
the school as assisting or obstructing pupil adjustment. Because of this 
emphasis many guidance specialists would not call this guidance at all. 
Nevertheless, the writers regard the subsequent content so closely inte- 
grated with the well-being of school children that the subject of learning 
cannot be omitted in a discussion of guidance in the schools. 

An Optimum Learning Atmosphere Requires 
AN Understanding of Needs 

When a pupil needs something we assume that he is in a state of 
disequilibrium and that this condition directs the course of his behavior. 
He behaves in a fashion leading to the relief of tensions that come from 
imbalance. When the child’s needs and purposes are satisfied by behavior 
acceptable to himself and to the social world in which he lives we say 
he is well adjusted. When he fails to live up to expectancies of self, 
family, play group, classroom group, or the larger community then he 
is likely to be tense, anxious, and feel guilty. These are symptoms of 

maladjustment. 

The needs of the individual result from the structure of his organism, 
the processes of society, and the nature of his experiences. Behavior 
which in the past has brought some measure of success is likely to be 
repeated by a child in need. 'The task of guidance is to assist the individ- 
ual to integrate his own needs and purposes with the purposes of the 
sooal W’orld in which he lives. 

There is universal agreement that each individual has two general 
classes of needs: (i) the primary basic tissue needs such as hunger, 
thirst, muscular activity, etc.; and (2) acquired — social or personality — ’ 
needs such as aflection, belongingness, achievement, etc. It Is an interest- 
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ing question whether or not the acquired motives rest upon and derive 
their energy from basic tissue needs. Nevertheless, a need is strong when 
it will cause the individual to act — whatever its origin. There is no stand- 
ard classification of needs, and the lists vary greatly in length from 
author to author according to convenience. The threefold classification 
by Prescott {22) illustrates such a convenience and are listed as: physio- 
logical, social, and ego or integrative. Typical of the physiological needs 
are food, thirst, sex, rest, elimination, adjustment to temperature. Illus- 
trative of the social needs are feelings of belongingness, need for affec- 
tion, need for achievement, need for recognition, need for security. 

Ego-integrative needs presuppose that the child needs some internal 
organization within his person in order that he may achieve a sense of 
inner harmony. A philosophy of life, religion, a set of values — all play 
a role in the satisfaction of these needs. Ego needs are intimately con- 
cerned with the individual's need to believe in himself and have self- 
respect. They grow out of a person’s pattern of values and are achieved 
to the extent that the individual measures up to his own level of aspira- 
tion. One essential requirement is freedom to make one’s own decisions 
or to hold a personal belief or value. 

The adjustment of an individual to the satisfaction of a need may 
either be adequate or inadequate depending upon the extent that tension 
and frustrations are reduced. 'The common methods of tension reduction 
are usually termed mechanisms of behavior, and the most common of 
these may be listed as: attempts to remove the obstacle by aggression, 
inhibition, compromise, substitution or sublimation; compensation; 
rationalization; formation of logic-tight compartments; regression, such 
as withdrawal and daydreaming; identification; and projection. There 
is no standard classification of these mechanisms and the terms above are 
by no means all-inclusive. 

When opportunities for the normal kind of satisfactions arc not pres- 
ent, the child will seek satisfactions in a substitute form, hfany favorable 
pressures in the life of an individual contribute to poor adjustment. 
Some of the most common of these are; poverty, the family circle and its 
tendency to favor or reject, overprolection, broken homes, expectations 
toward inordinately high moral standards, methods of child training, 
physical conditions of the body, community life including recreational 
opportunity, school life including unsuitable curriculum, overcompcti- 
tton, lack of provision for individual differences, poor grouping of 
pupils, and poor teacher-pupil relationships. 
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Examples of Personal-Social Needs 
THE NEED TO BELONG 

Normal living requires participation in group life, an affilration of 
one's self with other people. The family group and school group provr e 
a segment of society in which this need may be satisfied. In the rase o 
one boy, for example, we may observe an individual who is anxious o 
sit by others, who takes part in group discussions, who likes class trips. 
On the other hand, we may cite the case of another boy who lowers is 
head each time the teacher looks his way, who makes no effort to sit near 
anyone, who keeps quiet, and answers all questions directed to him wi 
a “yes,” “no," or "I don't know.” 

It is well to recognize the difficulty of satisfying the need to be ong 
when parents ovec-protect a child in an attempt to make him feel secure. 
An over-protected child can seldom arrive at a realistic understanding o 
himself. He is unable to work independently or with others because o 
lack of self-confidence. Frequently he has difficulty in school because e 
lacks initiative to attack new problems. In the reading process, foe 
example, he may become belligerent toward the teacher and his 
peers or he may retire into a dream world where no one has to learn to 
read. 

Closely related to the need of belonging is a feeling of security. Every 
pupil needs some person who stands as a symbol of security. This person 
can be the patent, the teacher, the counselor, or the clergyman. For the 
teacher or counselor there remains the task of knowing the child so we 
that he can react according to the child’s expectations. The child frorn a 
rigid and authoritarian home may be made uneasy by non-directive 
consideration. Likewise, a child from a laissez-faire home atmosphere 
may rebel under the restraints of an authoritarian teacher. Too 
teachers have been shocked or disturbed by unconventional ways of pi^P* 
behavior which could be easily traced to meager family income, poor 
housing, inadequate parental training, or poor use of leisure time. 
Adults may unwittingly frustrate the natural demands of children by 
restrictions and punishment. As a result a conflict begins within the 
child. He needs the love and affection that goes with conforming, but he 
also needs the strength that goes with fighting back against adults who 
seem unfair. 
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THE NEED TO BE APPROVED 

Gaining the approval of parents, teachers, or peers accounts for much 
of the behavior of children. Retarded children are usually hampered by 
worry, fears, and an anxiety of not being approved by other people. 
Frustration clues may lie in such behavior as drumming on the table, 
lip-biting, fingernail biting, twisting, stammering, short attention span, 
sensitiveness to suggestion, and being subject to fatigue and insomnia. 
For some children, worry over threatened status and fear of not being 
accepted at their own estimation of their worth may lead to antagonistic 
attitudes in verbal defense and rationalhation. 

THE NEED FOR ADEQUACY OR SELF-ASSURANCE 

From daily contacts with others the pupil may regard himself as self- 
sufficient depending largely upon the responses he gets toward his be- 
havior. Feelings of inadequacy may be described as arising from three 
sources: (1) physical handicaps, (2) intellectual capacity, and (3) social 
interaction. 

Self-assurance is bolstered by feelings of achievement. For example, 
no child at any time should be made to feel incompetent in learning to 
read. Even though he may lack the ability to read as effectively as his 
classmates, he should experience a sense of satisfactory accomplishment 
at his own reading level. To give him success the teacher must provide 
reading material that is appropriate to his abilities. 

THE NEED OF AMBIVALENCE 

One of the less commonly listed and less commonly recognized needs 
of the child is the attitude of approach and avoidance, acceptance and 
rejection, love and hate toward the same object. Tliis combination of 
positive and negative attitudes is known as ambiv'alcnce. Although am- 
bivalence is obser\’able at all ages it is strikingly illustrated during early 
adolescence when the child wants to be independent yet still needs the 
sccuritj' of parents on whom he can depend. He wishes to dominate, yet 
desires someone to whom he can submit. If children arc assisted in dis- 
covering their own ambivalence it relieves the feelings of guilt. It is also 
helpful for parents and teachers to recognize this need because unusual 
and bizarre behavior in many cases may be regarded as the satisfaction 
of a need. 
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By way of sximmary we may say that a consideration of needs and 
adjustive behavior leads us to realize that the roots of many learning 
problems stem from emotional, social, or physical immaturity. Learning 
evolves because of the dynamic and constantly changing organism in its 
attempt to attain balance. Whenever the equilibrium of the organism is 
disturbed by emotional, physical, or social handicaps, learning efficiency 
may be greatly reduced. 

Of the many needs demanded by the individual we may use for an 
example the sense of security which must be established by home and 
school. In the classroom the diild who feels he is not liked by the teacher 
or his classmates cannot concentrate on learning. The major portion of 
his attention and energy is likely to be focused on how to relieve the 
tension caused by emotional disturbance. Difficulty in learning may lead 
to fear which further inhibits concentration and perseverance. Lack of 
self-confidence develops from failure; continuous failure broods expecta- 
tion of further failure. Recognition and acceptance are also basic; both 
can be cultivated if the pupil has the opportunity to contribute to group 
enterprises. Above all, the child must be accepted by the immediate 
society of which he is a member, but in addition he must accept himself. 

Finally we may say that a child’s behavior is good or bad to the extent 
that it is accepted by himself, his peers, parents, or teachers. Behavior is 
often regarded as undesirable merely b^ause it does not coincide with 
what the teacher as an educator considers exemplary. A problem child is 
a problem only when a basic need has been satisfied by an undesirable 
mechanism of behavior. 


GuroANCE IN Learning Demands a Recognition 
OF Individual Differences 


Democracy has a profound respect for the individual man and pro- 
vides freedom for the development of individual capacities and traits. 
Because of these individual capacities, traits, and desires, democracy also 
provides opportunities to learn to share, to cooperate, and to participate. 
Diversity gives strength and stability to a social group whether it be a 
democratic nation or a democratic classroom. 


Mankind has always recognized differences among fellows although it 
has not agreed as to the causes of these differences. During the last 
twenty years scientific interest in individual differences, which began 
with the work of Galton and Cattell, has grown xmtil it can be desig- 
nated as a field of psychology in Us own right. Experimental difficulties 
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have made psychologists hesitant to study the complexity of forces which 
determine the variations among children. The evidence which we do 
have appears to be demonstrable in objective facts relating to isolated 
bits of human behavior. Concurrently, w'e can safely generalize that the 
causes of differences do not rest upon hereditary bases alone, because 
nutrition, endocrine balance, habit, culture, and social experience are 
influential. Differences are the result of constitutional, psychological, and 
cultural backgrounds. 

Guidance of learning situations must be considered in the light of 
children’s general characteristics and special requirements. Each pupil 
should be given opportunity to develop his unique talents to the fullest. 
These objectives are impossible to achieve unless effort is made to gather 
information about how the particular child differs from other children. 
A demonstrable illustration can readily be taken from the teaching of 
reading: 

The Case of John 

John is a boy, fifteen years of age, who reads very poorly. In addition 
to his language handicap he is inattentive, appears to be tired and sleepy, 
and responds to his name only after the teacher shouts it. A test of vision 
indicates some myopic difficulty, but an ophthalmologist does not believe 
that a correction is needed. His eye dominance is completely right, although 
he does some things with his left hand. 

Since the beginning of his school career at six years of age he has 
attended ten different schools in overcrowded classrooms. He has no ability 
to read in phrases, uses his lips when reading silently, and points with his 
fingers continuously. The results of an individual intelligence test show his 
IQ is 78. 

The Spanish language is spoken in his home, the family’s economic 
status is below average, and although his parents are praoically illiterate 
he has an older brother who reads English tolerably well. He is shy. 
unresponsive, and apparently fearful of speaking in the group situation. 

Here we have the cose of a pupil who must be recognized as different 
from the average schoolboy in phpical, pysdiological, economical, and 
emotional characteristics. If he is to profit from school attendance, class- 
room procedures must be highly individualized. Background experiences 
must be built up, books and other reading materials on his particular 
reading Ic\cl must be provided, and praise must t>c given for good 
performance. 

Apparently this child needs a hearing aid and a seat near the tcacl«:f 
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sive indtate that an exceptionally wide range of 

oected In one study it was reported that scores made W 5 

^;:de students on^he American Council P^ychologu.1 — » 

Lged from a minimum of 15 po.nls to a maximum of ISO point 

giade twelve the range from 5266 pupils was from 10 P°'"‘ “ ^ 

points. Another survey showed a range of 10 to 169 m over a thousann 

college freshmen (I J). u*„u crVinnls 

In general, the grade scores of pupils in any subject m hig 
vary over a range of eight or more grades. In a survey in Chicago schoo 
of several thousand ninth grade pupils, the scores varied from the seco 
grade to the fourteenth. Nineteen percent were retarded from one* 
to two years, 9 percent from two to three years, 6 percent from three 
four years, and 4 percent from four to seven years (II). 

Individual differences other than hereditary factors ate^ the pro uc 
of a wide variety of factors or conditions such as irregularity in atten 
ance, frequent school transfers, inadequate or ineffective teaching, an 
lack of rapport between teacher and pupils. Provision for these in i 
vidual differences requires carefully planned instruction and gui ance 
adjusted to specific needs. 

The Problem of Grouping to Facilitate Learning 

The grouping of school children has traditionally been a problem of 
school administration. Graded schoob had been in existence in t e 
United Stales for well over a hundred years when the system was m 
augurated by such educators as Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 6 
familiar pattern requires that children start school in grade one ® 
age of 6 ; then, after memorizing the contents of the first-grade rea er, 
speller, and number book they ate rewarded by promotion at the end o 
the year to grade two. With a promotion at the end of each year, children 
receive a diploma from the ei^th grade and are permitted to enter hig 
school. One of the traditional objectives of our school system has 
to make all pupils alike. At the end of a given school year those who 
were judged to have become suffidently alike in the respect of acquiring 
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subject matter were promoted; and the unfortunate pupil who could 
not conform was retained until he could become like the others. 

Proposed Plans of Grouping to Avoid Hazards of the Graded System 

The proposed plans and practices to prevent the ill effects of tradi- 
tional grade systems include semiannual, quarterly, subject, and special 
promotions. Other proposals have been holding standards constant and 
increasing instruction for slow pupils by giving the regular teacher an 
assistant, by establishing opportunity rooms, by providing special reme- 
dial teachers, and by establishing vocation schools for the retarded. The 
dual and multi-tracked curriculum for the fast, medium, and slow learn- 
ers has also been tried with pupils of the same chronological age in one 
group, or with separate classification of pupils into slow, medium, and 
fast learner groups. 

In the most popular of the promotion schemes, semiannual promotion, 
overageness is often more pronounced because teachers have less hesita- 
tion in holding pupils back. This increases social maladustment and is 
even more detrimental than the practice of acceleration by "grade 
skipping." 

The graded school system and the non-promotion system have caused 
a barrage of negative experimental evidence. It has been experimentally 
shown, for example, that pupils who repeat grades do little if any better 
the year they repeat a grade than they do the first year therein (3i). 
Furthermore, the school with a low retardation rate is significantly 
higher in the achievement level of most subjects than is the school that 
tends to retain the low-ability pupils. Schools with strict promotion poli- 
cies retain the slow-learning pupils from one to five years longer, causing 
a consequent excess of retarded pupils in all classes and accordingly an 
increase in the range of achievement, especially in the upper grades (6) . 

Homogeneous Grouping 

AH of the techniques of grouping dfed in preceding paragraphs illus- 
trate attempts to group children homogeneously. When children are 
admitted to the first grade at 6 years of age it is assumed that upon nor- 
ma] promotion they will be grouped homogeneously throughout their 
school career. That this assumption is not valid is proved by many inves- 
tigations. Tiegs (28), for example, showed that in a single group of 
twenty-five pupils who were identical in IQ, M.A., and C.A., average 
variations of three to five or more grades were present. The great varia- 
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tion in physical maturational patterns of children indicates that the 
chronological age, mental age, and any other age are only loosely corre- 
lated. Homogeneous grouping will reduce heterogeneity only about 20 
percent because trait differences for each individual may vary as much as 
80 percent between individuals in the same class (3). 

Techniques for Adjusting the Curriculum to Individual Needs 

Techniques, old and new, for adjusting the curriculum to individual 
needs ate closely associated with administrative procedures of grouping 
pupils. In addition to these procedures, however, we have traditional and 
modern overall designs of curriculum to meet common needs. Several 
of these designs will be discussed in some detail in the following pages. 

LOGICALLY-ORGANIZED SUBJECTS INDEPENDENTLY TAUGHT 

The traditional plan of curriculum design most frequent in the 
United States (34) is a core of logically-organized subjects or fields of 
knowledge each of which is taught independently without any systematic 
attempt to show relationships. A modification of this independently 
taught plan is a correlation of the logically-organized subjects. For ex- 
ample, when the history teacher is dealing with the Civil War, the 
English teacher introduces the literature of that period. A more syste- 
matic type of correlation is found in the selection of broad problems, 
units of work, or unifying themes chosen because they afford the means 
of teaching effectively the basic content of certain subjects or fields of 
knowledge. The subjects retain their identity but little concern is given 
to logical organization. The weaknesses of a separate-subject program 
have been recognized for many years. At first the criticism was directed 
toward a so-called "lock-step” system where pupils were expected to 
master a system of knowledge before being promoted to the next grade. 
Examples of plans to care for individual differences are described below. 

THE BATAVIA, PUEBLO, AND CAMBRIDGE PLANS 

The Batavia plan, first described in 1914 (2i), featured classes of 
fty children or less which were provided with two teachers whose work 
was proportioned to one-half class work and one-half supervised study. 

ecitation and supervised study were in simultaneous process. A decrease 
tn t e amount of class recitation work and an increase in the amount of 
pupil assistance and directed study were the essential features of the 
plan. 
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The Pueblo plan provided for small classes and small groups within 
classes. For example, a class of forty pupils could be grouped into five 
groups progressing at five different rates of speed. Pupils were permitted 
to pass from one group to another as their progress or lack of progress 
indicated was desirable. Theoretically, this plan made provision for the 
slow, the average, and the gifted pupil, as well as all the descriptive 
gradations. Currently, we find this plan in frequent use in the elementary 
grades in the instruction of such subjects as reading and arithmetic. 

The multiple-track plans designed primarily to care for two or more 
groups of varying ability may be found in our school systems today. A 
well-known illustration is that of the Cambridge plan providing for two 
parallel courses of instruction, one a basal eight-year course; the other 
a parallel course intended specifically for the gifted pupil, making it 
possible for him to cover the eight years of elementary school in six 
years. A three-track plan would advance all normal pupils evenly during 
the first six years, and then, by a differentiation of courses and promotion 
by subjects after the sixth year a pupil may advance as rapidly as he is 
able. Promotion is by subjects in the last two years of the usual grammar- 
school course. In most cases it has been found necessary to differentiate 
subject matter and teaching methods for the different groups. 

THE DALTON AND WINNETKA PLANS 

Other programs designed to meet individual needs have eliminated 
class organization and subject boundaries. Two types of plans which 
erase class organization are the Dalton and the Winnetka plan. The 
Dalton plan uses the regular curriculum materials and textbooks but 
permits the pupil to work in his own way. The curriculum for the year 
is divided by subjects into as many units as there are months in the 
school year. Each unit is further subdivided into twenty units. Work- 
sheets are provided for each sub-unit to show what is to be done and 
directions are given on how to proceed. The day begins with a short 
organization period of from 15 to 30 minutes, followed by a laboratory 
period of from 2 to 3 hours. A conference period of from 30 to 40 
minutes ends the work day. Pupils spend the time they need in a labora- 
tory or workshop designed for the subject. A pupil may complete all his 
work in each subject day by day, or he may work continuously on one 
subject until it is finished and then begin a new subject. Progress of each 
pupil is measured and recorded on a job card. All units for the month 
must be completed at the month’s end. 
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The Winnetka individual system divides the curriculum into two 
parts. One part deals with commonly needed knowledges and skills, and 
the other part provides for group activities and self-expression subjects. 
The day is divided into four parts, and half of both morning and after- 
noon is given to each phase of the instruction. Knowledge and skill are 
acquired under individual instruction, and in this work all grade lines 
are eliminated. Each pupil chedcs his progress on a worksheet as he goes 
along and he passes to more advanced work only after 100 percent per- 
fection. The teacher spends her entire time in supervising study and in 
teaching individual pupils. In the group-activity part of the curriculum 
there are no definite goals, no tests, and pupil activities are so numerous 
and varied that individual talents are given opportunity for expression. 
In contrast to the Dalton plan no definite time limits are imposed. 

In both of these plans we note a close following of a rigid curriculum 
with emphasis placed on material of instruction. At least half of the 
Winnetka plan is fixed. Fortunately, socialization and self-expression 
counteracts the assumption that childhood is a time primarily for the 
storing up of knowledge for adult life. 

Departures from Conventional Designs 
A significant departure from the conventional design of general edu- 
cation is the fusion concept of the core curriculum. Here separate subjects 
tend to lose their identity and a larger block of time is required. Al- 
though a complete break is not made with the organized subject-matter 
tradition, there is an attempt to make subject matter more meaningful. 
All individuals growing up in our culture are assumed to need certain 
essential bodies of content in English, social studies, and science. Usually 
one subject or field serves as the unifying center. 

A program of general education deviating radically from subject cores 
is a curriculum consisting of broad, preplanned problem areas, from 
which are selected learning experiences in terms of psychological, bio- 
logical, and social needs, problems, and interests of youth. It is designed 
to attack the common problems which youth in our society face. It is 
based on the tenet that the school should assist youth to identify and 
meet their common needs. Subject matter from all pertinent fields of 
knowledge is used to clarify persistent common problems of living and 
to provide data for solving them. Little attention is given to subject 
matter which does not appear needed in achieving chosen goals. From 
one-third to two-thirds of the school day is set aside for this pait of the 
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curriculum, and the remaining time is allotted to the pursuit of the 
student’s special-interest areas. As adopted in the schools, the practical 
aspect of this curriculum requires mathematics and physical education in 
addition to broad comprehensive problems of living. These problem 
areas provide the scope of the curriculum for meeting the common needs 
of youth. Scope and sequence ate determined by the faculty but the 
specific units are selected, planned, and carried out cooperatively by the 
teacher and students. A block of two or three periods per day is set 
aside for the core of the curriculum; and for the remainder of the day 
students elect courses in the fine and practical arts, advanced science, 
mathematics, vocational sub/ects, foreign languages, and other special- 
interest areas. 

THE TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNED CURRICULUM 

An even more liberal form of the core curriculum design is one in 
which teacher and pupils plan broad units of work in terms of needs as 
perceived by the group. Problem areas actually determine all of the 
learning units developed in the classroom and are not only selected by 
teacher and pupils but the choice of learning activities is also made by 
them. The method of determining problems, goals, and ways of working 
is more important than the actual subject matter that constitutes the 
program. X5^at has been undertaken at each grade level during the 
course of the year is carefully recorded. Currently, such a program is 
mote frequently found in elementary than secondary schools. The plan 
recognizes the dynamic character of the learner and the learning process; 
it provides for teacher and student initiative; and it facilitates the demo- 
cratic process in the classroom. 

HOW THE TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNED CORE CURRICULUM PROVIDES 
FOR STUDENT NEEDS 

The teacher-student planned core curriculum provides an opportunity 
for a direct attack upon the needs of youth. No other design has so much 
potential strength in the development of the altitudes, understandings, 
and basic skills needed by all students to make them effective citizens in 
a democratic culture. Common problems are identified and studied, and 
solutions are reached through individual and group thinking. Appropri- 
ate subject matter is chosen only when it helps solve problems; thus the 
so-caJJed fundamentals are learned functionally. 

By means of such a curriculum the cleavage between education and 
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guidance becomes much narrower. Activities formerly described as home- 
room or extracurricular become an integral part of the educative process. 
The class barriers so frequently encountered in the traditional program 
are removed. Individual differences in abilities, rates of learning, talents, 
and interests are provided for in the wide variety of activities formed in 
the units of work. Special interests, for example, are cultivated to the 
point where laboratories and studios and specialized instruction are 
needed. The teacher and all the pupils from various social and economic 
levels work together in the solution of common problems. This means 
that demoaatic practices in the classroom inculcate democratic ideals 
and values. 

Based upon an atomistic approach to learning, traditional instruction 
is replaced by an organismic approach which attacks vital problems of 
living. The community is frequently used as the learning laboratory. 
Common problems of pupils grow out of the interaction of the student 
and his immediate and wider environment. 

The teaching staff must plan and work together ; each teacher has a 
contribution to make and a task of working with groups as well as with 
individual pupils. Student loads are reduced because students remain in 
the same group for a longer block of time. 

Because teachers have fewer pupils for a longer period of time they 
learn to know students mote intimately and hence to guide them more 
effectively ( 2 ). 

Adjustment of Curriculum to the Exceptional Student 

The definition of the term "exceptional*' as given by the Yearbook 
Committee of the National Association for the Study of Education in 
1950 (22) is accepted in this textbook, i.e., the exceptional child is he 
who differs so markedly in physical, mental, emotional, or social traits 
that he needs special educational services. At this time, however, we shall 
include only three types of exceptional pupils ; furthermore, only those 
who do not deviate to the point where clinical, psychological, psychiatric, 
or medical treatment is extensively required. The three types to be con- 
sidered are (l) the slow-learning child, ( 2 ) the gifted child, (3) the 
child with certain special academic and emotional disabilities. Providing 
optimum learning conditions for these children requires adherence to 
certain basic principles listed below: 

Exceptional children are basically like other children: An exceptional 
child has all the needs, desires, and physical energy of children in gen- 
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eral but because of a specific exceptional condition he requires an adjust- 
ment or special service in his educational program. These children need 
emphasis on the individualization of classroom work. 

Diagnostic services are provided: Before a child can be considered 
exceptional he must be given an adequate diagnosis by means of tests in 
four major areas: (1) educational achievement, (2) psychological, (3) 
physical and sensory, and (4) emotional and personality. Most of these 
tests must be administered by specifically trained personnel; certainly 
interpretation must be made with the aid of a specialist. 

' Instruction in or out of class is dependent upon maximum benefit: 
Instruction may require a limited period of extra and special help out- 
side the regular classroom but most of the time the exceptional child will 
be with the normal group. Ideally, the child should be a part of the regu- 
lar class with special services brought to him when necessary. If his 
enrollment in the regular class is detrimental to his own development or 
to that of other children, then he should be placed in a special environ- 
ment. 

The major emphasis in the school should be on prevention, not correc- 
tion: The principal function of the classroom teacher should be one of 
prevention and detection rather than correction. In other words, the 
teacher should minimize school hazards to mental and physical health, 
i.e., prevent handicaps and personality maladjustments. 

Special Attention to the Slow-Learning Child 

The slow learner may be described in terms of IQ or in terms of 
disabilities. In terms of intelligence the slow learner has an IQ some- 
where between 79 and 90 ; that is, he may be somewhere between the 
average and the mentally defective pupil. In terms of specific disabilities, 
he may have difficulty in thinking abstractly or in handling symbolic 
material. Socially, he may indicate a definite immaturity by his non- 
acceptance of personal and social responsibilities. Physically, he may be 
defective in the visual or auditory sense. All carefully taken into account 
are causes of functional slowness, such as ill health, emotional disturb- 
ance, poor home and other environmental conditions, and lack of 
experience. 

Adjustment of the curriculum to the slow-Iearning child must be 
preceded by thorough physical examination followed by a program for 
possible correction. This is to be accompanied by expert intelligence test- 
ing and interpretation of results. The next attack should be upon un« 
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favorable environmental situations which may contribute to the condi- 
tion. Broken homes and other unfavorable environmental influences are 
factors which may interfere with social adjustment. Slow learners requite 
short and simple methods of instruction based upon concrete experiences 
with concrete materials. Teachers of the slow-learning child quickly find 
the value of audio-visual materials such as the excursion, dramatization, 
the museum, construction experiences, and still and motion pictures. The 
slow learner also needs more practice and drill to retain what he has 
learned than does the brighter child. 

Much caution should be taken in selecting exclusively those methods 
requiring drill and repetition for the slow learner. He will absorb only 
that which he understands, little though that may be. Particularly detri- 
mental has been the custom of using workbooks and mimeographed 
materials as the basis of remedial work. Slow learners should be given 
every opportunity to participate in school assemblies, school publications, 
safety patrols, campaigns, and intramural games and sports. Because 
most slow learners have reading disabilities they should be given many 
opportunities to augment their learning opportunities and encouraged to 
view television and motion pictures, listen to the radio, and to participate 
in discussion — all under careful supervision. 

GUIDANCE IN THE ACTIVITIES OF SLOW LEARNERS 

School activities for the slow learner should be chosen largely as they 
relate to out-of-school life. First-hand contact with the world through 
field trips, exhibits, interviews, or guest lectures is essential. Introduce 
them to people of the community, e.g., the policeman, the postman, the 
fireman, the aviator, or the pioneer. Community clean-up campaigns, 
beautification, improvement projects, and safety campaigns have excel- 
lent potential educational value for the slow learner. The so-called 
fundamental skills in reading, arithmetic, writing, and spelling should 
be held in subordination to learning how to get along with other people 
and to learning a trade. Slow learners can be taught to read but they 
cannot be expected to read as well as the average pupil. Reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic should always be closely related to curriculum activi- 
ties growing out of the natural interests of the child. 

Special Attention to the Gifted Child 

A gifted child may possess a high level of general intelligence as 
measured by traditional tests or he may have special abilities which are 
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not necessarily associated with a high intelligence quotient. Many varia-= 
bJe factors enter into a definition of the gifted child. Giftedness mzy be 
found anywhere and manifest itself in many forms during the life of an 
individual. The factors involved in the identification of the gifted include 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and social — none of which should be 


considered in isolation. The superior child has all the fundamental needs 
of childhood: comfort, affection, exercise, play, security, self-respect, 
and the right to mature unhampered by fears, pressures, or exploitation. 
The typical gifted child is superior not only in intelligence but in school 
achievement, versatility, character traits, play information, social adjust- 
ment, and physique (27). 

The intellectually gifted child thinks differently from other children in 
that he displays more intellectual curiosity, develops concepts more rap- 
idly, and displays more agility with symbols and other abstractions. He 
becomes quickly dissatisfied with the routine of usual classroom work 
and must find other means of satisfying his needs. Often he becomes im- 
patient and intolerant of the less capable, and frequently seeks the 
companionship of older children because their thinking and interests are 


more mature. 


PROVIDING FOR THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE GIFTED 

The traditional method of providing for the needs of the gifted pupil 
is to accelerate grade placement. The most seriotis objection to this 
method is the inevitable physical and social maladjustments resulting 
from association with older children. He may be a nuisance in athletic 
contests, a misfit at class parties, and immature in social interests. Some 
large school systems segregate gifted children in special classes created 
for them apart from the regular groups. This requires the building of a 
special curriculum for them and the provision for individual differences 
in these special groups may be a problem of as great a magnitude as in 
unsegregated groups. 

The most widely acclaimed plan for gifted pupils is the enriched cur- 
riculum. Basic to this plan is a sufficient variety of books and reference 
materials in which gifted pupils can do independent reading and re- 
search. Necessary, too, is the provision for a sufficient variety of activities 
which not only will challenge the pupils but will provide social inter- 
action where bright, average, and dull children can learn to play and 
plan together. The bright child needs to learn to accept responsibility, to 
respect the potential talents of other pupils, and to tolerate the academic 
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shortcomings of his slow-learning associates. The intellectual capacity of 
bright pupils can usually be challenged in literature dealing with science 
whether it be home economics or flying an airplane. Enrichment of the 
curriculum may take the form of (1) modifying the program of studies 
to include more .challenging subjects and more opportunity for creative 
work; (2) helping pupils to work on class projects that make a contri- 
bution to class, school, and community; (3) encouraging independent 
work in science, art, music, or writing; (4) committee work; and (5) 
community study. Enrichment by introducing "more of the same is not 
the answer to the problem of the adjustment for the gifted. 

CUroANCE OF THE GIFTED 

Plans should be made to identify the gifted child early so that a long- 
term program or education may be organized. Guidance is necessary if 
the gifted pupil is to become a well-adjusted, happy, and successful per- 
sonality. Developmental guidance of the gifted <iild follows the general 
pattern of effective guidance for all children. More specifically it re- 
quires: (1) special study of the child to recognize and understand abili- 
ties and talents; (2) specific guidance of the parent to provide experi- 
ences in home, school, and community; (3) helping the child to progress 
in academic achievement with satisfaction; (4) assisting the child to 
develop a concept of his most acceptable self and his responsibility to 
society for gifts; and (5) assisting the child to attain emotional 
maturity. 

The Cbdd with Special Academic Disability 

Academic disability will be defined here as a deviation from the 
normal performance in fundamental skills such as reading, arithmetic, 
and written or oral expression. How, you may ask, does this definition 
differ from the slow learner? Generally speaking, there is no difference 
except in terms of specificity. To be more specific an example of 
"disability in reading” is presented here. This disability in relation to 
its causes and treatment is so sihiilar to other academic disabilities that 
illustrations for other skills should not be necessary. 

IDENTIFYING THE CHILD WITH AN ACADEMIC DISABILITY 

The classroom teaclier will be the first to apprehend a possible aca- 
demic disability In reading. His judgment, however, serves only as an 
initial attack on the causes and treatment. As with other forms of guid- 
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ance the procedure for assisting a child with an academic disability is 
to integrate training with methods of understanding the child. In other 
words, understanding the child and treatment for his difficulties go on 
simultaneously ; understanding and treatment can scarcely be segregated. 
Nevertheless, we shall begin a discussion of diagnosis and identification 
of difficulties by suggesting the use of: 

1. Standardized tests; (a) to determine intelligence quotient and to 
gain insight into personality (recommended tests are the Stanford-Binet 
or the Wechsler-Bellevue for mental ability) ; (b) to study growth and 
achievement of what has been learned (achievement tests in the common 
school subjects) ; (c) to determine specific reading abilities and diffi* 
culties (recommended tests are the Iowa Silent Reading, the Stanford 
Silent Reading, the Gray Oral Reading, or the Gates Primary or 
Reading Readiness). 

2. Physical tests: (a) to determine geneial health (should be given 
by pediatrician or school nurse) ; (b) to determine status of sight and 
hearing (school testing may include a screening test of vision by use of 
the telebinocular. An ophthalmograph may be obtained to get a picture 
of eye movements during reading and of rate of reading. Referral will 
frequently be made to specialists for these examinations.) ; (c) to deter- 
mine dominance, that is, to determine if left-sidedness or mixed domi- 
nance is present. 

3. Formal and informal methods of acquiring information about the 
child. Typical examples are briefly sketched as follows; (a) Establish a 
good classroom climate. The teacher himself should not be shocked or 
disturbed by unconventional ways of behavior. The climate must be 
permissive enough so children will reveal what they do and feel and 
think to the teacher. Ideas and knowledge are shared in a spirit of mu- 
tual cooperation and individual responsibilities, (b) Interview the 
pupil and his parents to become aware of child's hobbies, interests, and 
best friends. Comments of parents reveal pressures placed on the child, 
e.g., "Why did my child have to be the one to hare this trouble?" 

"I can’t understand why he can’t read; he is bright in everything else!" 

(c) Study the environment: frequently, neither the home nor the school 
provides the child with an adequate sense of security fundamental for 
emotional stability. In learning to read, has the child been made to feci 
incompetent by parents, peers, and teachers? An over-protected child 
can seldom arrive at a realistic understanding of himself nor can he 
develop in the dependence of action an initiative neccssarj' to learn to 
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read. The child who has had a badcground of rich, varied, and pleasant 
experiences in all probability has also had pleasant experiences with 
words and books. What language is spoken at home? In what type of 
neighborhood does he live? (d) Observe the child in school. Does the 
child tire easily and become irritable and inattentive when his energy is 
low? How do the child’s eyes move across the page? What word- 
analysis techniques are used? Does the child have ability to articulate 
and phrase in oral reading? From older students self-disparaging re- 
marks usually flow freely at the outset of reading instruction. Students' 
reading failures lead them to expect further failure and prompt them 
to exhibit withdrawal tendencies sudi as non-participation in class 
discussion. Poor readers in college have been noted to rationalize their 
performance by exhibiting inability to concentrate, sensitivity to distrac- 
tion, and making excuses for lack of time, (e) Use the case conference. 
The consultation group may consist of a combination or all of the 
following: the counselor, psychologist, social worker, speech therapist, 
teachers and school administrators, parents, and pupils. Occasionally pro- 
bation officers, peace officers, and clergymen are included. Permanent 
record files are studied, health records examined, and data re-analyzed 
to determine present and past subject-area difficulties, achievement 
psychological status. Decisions are made to initiate possible remedial 
procedures. 

HOW TO ASSIST THE PUPIL WITH A SPECIAL ACADEMIC DISABILITY 
Volumes have been written describing what to do for the child with 
an academic disability. These methods can be summarized as: (1) pro- 
vide adequate classroom environment, (2) stimulate and use interests 
of smdents, (3) provide an opportunity for the child to learn in a group 
setting, and (4) assist students to read in all curriculum areas. 

rovide adequate classroom environment: Make an effort to determine 
^ accurately as possible the immediate problems of the group members. 
Itempt to achieve a feeling of rapport which encourages pupils to 
iscuss l eir intimate problems and feelings. Rapport is not too difficult 
o esta ish if the teacher tries to understand pupils and to identify 
imsc \sith them in an effort to know their feelings instead of assum- 
^authoritarian. The teacher should honestly try to be 
'^traer who never passes judgment but guides his pupils in 
cir for answers to their problems. Good rapport builds an 

atmosp ere for individual interview, open questioning, and sociodrama. 
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Examples of the open question are: What do you think are the charac- 
teristics of parent-child relationships? What do you like best about 
your parents? In what ways do you wish they were different? 

Desirable classroom environment requires that the teacher be an adult 
friend. The teacher should have skill to work with the pupil’s family, 
to learn of the pupil’s out-of-school interests, to inculcate a democratic 
spirit of recognizing each pupil’s unique worth. Intense emotional 
strain and academic disability seem to interact, each adding stress to the 
other. If academic disability is caused by a basic personality problem, the 
problem must be solved before progress can be made. 

Stimulate and use interests of students: Discover father’s work and 
use this as a starting point for the elementary child, e.g., father is a 
pilot, thus airplane stories may be used. Reading must compete for the 
child’s leisure with television, radio, motion pictures, and comic 
books. 

The reader interprets what he reads only in relation to his present 
experiences and his interests and beliefs. One junior high school boy, 
for example, accepted the behavior of a teen-age girl in a story on the 
ground that it was the typical behavior of his sister. Other pupils 
neither accepted or appreciated the solution of the problem. Teachers 
should have available materials which provide adolescents with help in 
facing whatever problem is important to them. Growing out of mean- 
ingful life situations, children's interests provide the key to adjusting 
the curriculum to the child. If the teacher is to provide the proper 
environment in which learning may occur, it is of utmost importance 
that he discover those situations with which the pupil is concerned and 
with which he identifies himself in satisfying his need for adjustment. 

Provide a large variety of appropriate materials: To develop a feeling 
of responsibility and self-reliance pupils should have every opportunity 
and encouragement to participate in establishing purposes and methods 
of improving skills. The pupil should be permitted to learn in a group 
atmosphere. Grouping children for learning fundamental skills, e.g., 
reading, has been accepted procedure for many years. Two or more 
people drawn together with a common purpose form a group. Criteria 
for the selection of members of a group are based upon the sodal and 
educational needs which may best be met in the social setting the group 
aeates. A common misconception of grouping is that the groups remain 
rigid. Flexibility is always a characteristic of successful grouping; as 
needs and interests vary and change, groups must be rearranged. Al- 
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though individuals may work at separate reading tasks alone, frequently 
they work in small groups where eadi pupil completes a part of the 
group project which he contributes to the finished product. The group 
may work on the same reading activity, yet the amount and quality of 
each individual will differ. 

Adjusting the Curriculum to the Socially Maladjusted 

The child is well adjusted when his behavior does not interfere with 
his personal growth or with the lives of other people. Behavior of chil- 
dren may vary from minor disturbances to acts of a criminal nature. The 
modern educator tends to think in terms of norms and deviations. In 
general, behavior has meaning only when it is given a social setting. It 
is said to be deviant if it differs from the central tendency and the 
extent of this deviation is one factor in describing maladjustment. The 
seriousness of maladjustment is one of degree and may be tested accord- 
ing to the five criteria listed as follows: 

1. How broad is the area of conflict? Is the observable behavior 
peculiar to the classroom only, or does it extend to the home? Does 
deviant behavior occur only when a difficult problem presents itself or 
only after reprimand? Generally, the wider the area the more difficult 
and serious the problem. 

2. For how long a period of time has the problem persisted? With 
the exception of a severe traumatic experience, problems of long dura- 
tion are generally more serious than those of recent occurrence. Any 
sudden change of behavior, however, is usually a danger sign. 

3. Do common-sense methods fail to bring results? Strength of 
resistance toward modification of behavior under attempted guidance 
may be indicative of seriousness. If the problem brings satisfactions 
which the individual is unwilling to relinquish, the solution of the 
maladjustment is difficult. 

4. Repeated maladjusted behavior in face of strong therapeutic meth- 
ods generally indicates depth of the problem. Symptoms indicative of 
unusual depth of the problem take the form of phobias, compulsions, 
panic states, complete regression from social contacts; in fact, malad- 
justment may display the s>'mptoms of any such organic impairment 
as hystcrial blindness, paralysis, deafness, anaesthesia, and so on. 

5. Tlie seriousness of behavior may be judged by the type of treat- 
ment required. Will the requirements for treatment include medical, 
pS)diologial, and psj-chiatric treatment? If the behavior can be im- 
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proved by means of classroom procedures it is not as serious as if 
psychiatric treatment were required. 

STEPS TOWARD UNDERSTANDING AND GUIDING 
THE MALADJUSTED CHILD (32) 

The problems of diagnosis and therapy in assisting the maladjusted 
child are intricate and almost defy classification in terms of steps. Under- 
standing a youngster usually results in his improved behavivor; therapy 
ordinarily requires increased understanding. The following steps for 
understanding and guiding the child may be used with varying degrees 
of expertness and success by the teacher or specialist. 

1. Collect as much relevant information as possible. 

2. Qassify data by arranging the facts and placing them in a frame of 
reference. 

3. Check the validity of data. 

4. Make the data more meaningful by (a) synthesis and diagnosis, 
(b) detecting the presence or absence of problems, (c) designating the 
important and unimportant, (d) determining the need for more data, 
and (f) checking hypotheses against a framework of explanatory 
principles. 

5. Plan the initiation of treatment. 

6. Experiment with methods of therapy. 

7. Evaluate effect of treatment and make further plans on basis of evalua- 
tion. 

Some Clinical Techniques Useful to the Teacher 
Having found the student’s problem of maladjustment and having 
made hypotheses concerning the cause, the teacher has already progressed 
toward accomplishment. However, we shall consider here four possible 
methods for helping the maladjusted child. All four methods are clini- 
cal in nature but with some modification they can be successfully used 
by the conscientious teacher. The methods to be considered in order are: 
(1) play therapy, (2) art therapy, (3) bibliotherapy, and (4) recrea- 
tional therapy. 

The Use of Play to Assist the Maladjusted Child 

Play is a natural and major form of expression of childhood. Distinct 
from work, play is activity pursued for its own sake. Although the time 
of appearance varies, play activities occur in an orderly sequence, and 
child psychologists generally agree that if opportunity has been lacking 
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a normal child may regress to an earlier stage in his play interests. The 
suggestion of the following sequential play pattern is quite satisfactory 
for general application (i8): 

1. Play as bodily activity is the earliest form of all children's play. During 
the time that speech is being acquired. 

2. Play as realization of experience gained in previous years is the next 
necessity of childhood. 

3. Play as demonstration of fantasy follows play as interior realization, 
and the two are interwoven; experience feeds fantasy and fantasy feeds 
experience. 

4. Play as realization of environment is his means of expressing his orien* 
tation. The child five or six . . . turns naturally outward toward his 
environment. 

The uses to which play may be put have been adequately summarized 
by Amstec (2) as: (1) to aid in diagnostic understanding, (2) to 
establish a working relationship, (3) to reestablish different ways of 
playing, (4) to help the patient verbalize certain materials, (5) to help 
the child act out unconscious material, and (6) to develop an interest 
in play useful in other settings. In guidance we may consider play as a 
medium for understanding children and a therapeutic technique in 
which special training is necessary. By observing the child at play the 
teacher may detect incipient symptoms of deeply disturbing problems. 
Because the theory and practice of play therapy is discussed in some 
detail in chapter 20, we shall devote no more space to the topic here. 

Aids to Adjustment Through Expression in Art 

Play with such unstructured materials as clay, paste, dough, cold 
cream, or finger paints will reveal the usually unconscious, intangible 
thinking and fantasy of the child. Our discussion in the subsequent 
paragraphs shall be limited to expression with the use of "semistruc* 
tured materials, such as crayons, brush paints, pens, and pencils. 

Although children’s drawings facilitate understanding of their be* 
havior the teacher should never attempt to analyze them beyond their 
obvious meanings. They are useful only when considered with other 
data gathered from all possible sources. In addition to helping the 
teacher diagnose personality patterns, drawing and painting are becom- 
ing increasingly valuable as therapeutic techniques. As with play activi- 
ties, the average teacher should use extreme caution In interpreting 
children's drawings. 
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THE DEVELOPMENTAL SEQUENCE OF EXPRESSION 
BY DRAWING OR PAINTING 

The study of the personality of the child through his drawing and 
painting is facilitated by a knowledge of the developmental aspects of 
children’s drawings at various stages of maturation. These general devel- 
opmental stages are discernible when examining drawings by large 
numbers of various aged children: (1) the scribbling stage, character- 
ized by random dots and dashes, lines, whirls, and circular forms; 
(2) subjective representation of what is seen rather than what is felt-— 
such as drawing the human face, the human form, or almost any simple 
object; (3) realistic representation characterized by a continuance of 
subjective, decoratively-printed words, caricatures, human forms, and 
conventional designs (10). 

THE TECHNIQUES OF ART THERAPY 

The behavior accompanying painting and drawing can reveal signifi- 
cant personality characteristics. Does the child erase constantly? Does 
he complain because he cannot draw well enough? Does he work metic- 
ulously over minute details? Does he constantly compare his drawings 
with those of adults? The affirmative answer to these inquiries may 
indicate strong parental pressure to keep the home orderly or to perform 
all tasks to perfection. Urgent demands made by perfectionist parents 
can cause feelings of inferiority and general dissatisfaction with self. 

A child’s worry over much detail is frequently the sign of excessive 
worry and of an emotionally disturbing perfectionism. The factors of 
meticulousness, rigid adherence to rules, and strenuous attempts at true 
representation are indicative of anxiety, repression, inhibition, emotional 
stubbornness, and general lack of emotional stability. It would be wrong, 
however, to assume that all paintings refer to emotionally disturbing 
events ; a sequence of drawings over a long period of time may, never- 
theless, be indicative of maladjustment. 

Frequently it is not the drawing itself as much as what is said about 
it that provides the key to hidden emotions and attitudes. When a child 
under study is painting or drawing he may be encouraged by the teacher 
to tell his story as he works. Notations of his comments together with 
the art product often reveal the dynamics of the child’s feelings. Sodal 
conduct, too, during the painting period can reveal much about the 
child. Interpretations must be baswJ on a stenographic record of remarks 
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made, an anecdotal record of what the child did, a sequence of pictures 
or art products. 

It is natural for children to express themselves emotionally m mate- 
rials and activities. If a child from four to ten has no apparent interest 
in drawing or painting and refuses to try, this in itself may be a symp- 
tom of personality disturbance. The group situation provides an oppor- 
tunity to overcome the resistance of children who refuse to participate. 
Reticent children may be asked to assist in distributing art material and 
mixing paint. Tactful and gradual exposure to art work may lead the 
pupil to express himself in painting and drawing. 

Expression in drawing and painting is therapeutic in that it provides 
emotional release, pleasant motor activity, feelings of achievement and 
success, and a deep satisfaction of recreation. Under guidance by a well- 
trained clinician these activities can strengthen the ego, release uncon- 
scious fears and anxieties, and eventually resolve persistent inhibitions. 

The Use of Bibliotherapy as an Aid to Adjustment 

Bibliotherapy is a type of clinical method based on the theory that 
readings should be selected to fit the pressing needs of the reader, e.g., 
if a girl is using too much rouge, the teacher should select for her a 
story about a girl who learns to apply rouge in good taste. The important 
thing is to have available materials which provide pupils with help m 
facing whatever problem is of importance to them. Rather than attempt 
bibliotherapy directly, the teacher will be more successful if she uses a 
related approach. 

The amount and extent to which reading experience promotes per- 
sonal and social adjustment has not been fully determined. In a typical 
study of this nature children in grades four through eight inclusive 
were asked to list any book which had changed their thinking or atti- 
tudes in any way. An analysis of 502 responses revealed that in 60.7 
percent of the cases, changes in attitudes were reported. Nearly one-third 
of the pupils stated that reading had led them to revise their thinking 
in a certain field. In this study practically as many titles were mentioned 
in any one room as there were children who responded {25). 

Reports of a planned use of books to assist pupils to solve personal 
problems have indicated positive gains. Through use of a sociometric 
scale Elkins (8) selected children rejected by their peers for special 
study. These children expressed concern over other people’s opinions 
of them, their personal appearances, the financial status of their parents. 
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and the health of their families. Literature dealing with these problems 
was read and discussed by the pupils to the point of having a desirable 
effect in better adjustment. 

Keneally describes Moore’s successful work in bibliotherapy {16), 
A list of approximately 263 children's books was prepared and indexed 
according to headings such as honesty, obedience, sportsmanship, and 
self-reliance. From this list books were chosen for children according to 
their problems, and these were read and discussed under guidance 
directed toward application of principles. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR USING BIBLIOTHERAPY 

1. Find needs of a particular individual or group and select reading 
material which may help to fill the needs. The teacher must have an 
understanding of the problems of young people and what things are of 
great importance to them. Bibliotherapy can be successful only when 
the teacher is able to guide pupils to reading experiences that satisfy 
particular needs or aids in the solution of individual problems. 

2. Use index of human-relations situations in literature, e.g., Alice R. 
Brooks, ‘'Developmental Values in Books” (in Youth, Communication 
and Ubraries, edited by Frances Henne, Alice Brooks, and Ruth Ersted, 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1949). 

3. Provide a classroom atmosphere in which the child can satisfy his 
needs for growth, for discovery, for making social contacts, for achiev- 
ing independence. The classroom must be a place in which the child 
knows without question that his queries will be acceptable and that 
they will be granted consideration and respect. 

4. Know where feelings of prejudice and bias appear and consider 
them in a positive and realistic fashion. The following examples and 
situations will stimulate discussion: a group of adolescents working in 
night clubs, bowling alleys, dance bands, concessions at carnivals. The 
conversation may be directed toward courage, honesty, defeat, success, 
sorrow, and happiness in a mature realistic fashion. 

5. Building understandings, attitudes, and appreciations is a continu- 
ous process extending over a long period of time. Changes cannot be 
expected from reading without some guidance. Only a well-planned 
curriculum that provides for variety in both content and activities can 
develop correct understandings of human behavior, wholesome attitudes 
toward people, and improved patterns of behavior. 

6. Use books and stories as a springboard for discussions, dramatic 
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play, and other learning activities which contribute to significant under- 
standings and behavior traits. One teacher, realizing that a pupil’s 
concept of a policeman needed to be changed, iinmediately planned 
experiences in which children would learn to appreciate the policeman 
as a friend and helper. When children begin to understand that other 
people have feelings and problems similar to theirs they show more 
tolerance and willingness to cooperate in school and at home. 

7. Guard against treating cases which should have the services of 
psychiatrists. 

Summary 

Introducing a discussion of group guidance, this chapter deals with 
the learning process in a public school setting; that is, the child is re- 
garded as a member of the traditional classroom group with a teacher 
who stimulates and guides activities leading to learning. Education is 
concerned with providing and controlling experiences so that full 
development of the individual in the light of his needs and capabilities 
will be assured. The teacher controls the activities of pupils only In 
terms of a broad, general framework, leaving as much as possible of the 
planning of the details to the pupils. 

In this chapter we have considered the basic human needs which 
require satisfaction; such as desire for affection, recognition, security, 
and new experience. Guidance is required to help the ^ild successfully 
modify these needs and their satisfaction according to the folkways, 
j mores, and institutions of his society. Basic to all group guidance is the 
recognition of raaturational patterns which require a sufficient variety of 
problems to meet individual differences. The recognition of individual 
differences and provision for optimum conditions under which each 
child can and will develop his potentials constitute the real task of 
guidance. 

Several current and historical procedures for meeting individual dif- 
ferences by grouping have been described. Finally, however, the criterion 
for grouping pupils is the particular task to be accomplished. There 
are no standardized sizes for groups. For example, a group may range 
from three or four pupils who are learning the process of long division 
to a group of several hundred who have gone to an auditorium to hear 
a music recital. The introduction of the core curriculum into our high 
schools may tell us many things about our grouping methods. Have we 
been keeping our groups together for too long a time? Is it desirable to 
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group pupils to receive instruction in algebra, English, or general 
science? Is there any reason why a slow group in an elementary school 
reading class should remain together in the first grade for an entire year? 

The kind of grouping a teacher plans with his pupils is largely the 
function of the kind of information he has about individuals — including 
their home situations, cultural backgrounds, relationships to other chil- 
dren, and experiences that motivate action. 
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CHAPTER 1 7 


The Teacher as Guide in the 
Learning Process 


Introduction 

THE training of the teacher and the professional school 
counselor differs only in intensity and emphasis. To be an intelligent 
counselor the teacher should have some training in all those techniques 
considered in Part II, ''Techniques for Understanding the Individual,” 
and in Part III "Techniques for Using Information Found About 
Children.” Such clinical techniques as play therapy, art therapy, and 
bibliotherapy, for example, which may all be useful to the teacher in 
guidance for social adjustment, are adequately described in chapter l6 
and will not be repeated here. On the other hand, the topic of "Parent- 
Teacher Conference," and "How Can Teachers Be Given Information 
About Pupils,” have not been granted sufficient attention and, therefore, 
will be discussed in this chapter. 

Intelligent guidance by the teacher requires understandings of chil- 
dren and their needs. A teacher roust have a strong conviction that each 
pupil is intrinsically valuable; that physical and social maturity are 
factors with which to reckon; that every child deserves to be loved; 
that activities must be provided at which success is possible. In short, 
the teaclier should know as much as possible about the past and present 
life of the child and his family. 

The teacher should be familiar with four areas of pupil growth: 
physical, emotional, social, and intellectual. A consideration of any one 
of these areas alone will result in an atomistic approach to personality; 
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therefore, it is necessary to recogni 2 e total growth as an integration of 
all areas. Furthermore, the child grows through constant interaction 
between himself and his environment; thus to understand him thor. 
oughly we need data not only concerning his personal needs but also 
the needs of the society in which he lives. 

It is unfortunate in many respects that writers have spoken of guid- 
ance in two somewhat different contexts; i.e., guidance of the pupil in 
learning situations and guidance of the pupil in personality develop- 
ment. Although attention Is given to these two uses of the word 
"guidance” in subsequent pages, the word deserves some definition in 
this introduction. 

Guidance of learning pertains to the curriculum areas; to learning 
in the subject matter of content fields such as communicative arts, 
quantitative thinking, scientific thinking, and social learning. Such 
learning, however, cannot be considered without recognition of the 


importance of the emotions and other personality factors. The common 
feature of guidance in subject matter is that of a standardized sequence 
of thinking under the heading of objectives, methods of determining 
the degree of achieving these objectives, the factors associated with 
faulty learning, techniques for locating factors interfering with success- 


ful learning, and^ suggestions for remedying faults revealed by diagnosis. 

y 

. yTHE Teacher Is a Necessary Functionary 
IN THE Guidance Program 


Inasmuch as guidance is a part of the total education process, all 
teachers have general responsibilities in contributing to the guidance 
program. The close relationship between the classroom teacher and the 
guidance program has reciprocal advantages. On the one hand, the 
teacher provides information about the student which can be obtained 
only in the daily obsen'ation in the classroom. It is the teacher’s imme- 
diate and continuing contact with students which enables him to obser\-e 
them more frequently and under a greater >*arictj’ of conditions. Re- 
ported observations in the form of anecdotes, written student expres- 
sions, products of students’ work, and so on make a valuable contribu- 
tion to counselors and administrators. 


On the other hand, the classroom teacher is helped to understand his 
pupils and provide learning experiences for them through information 
‘provided by tEe guidance program. Furthermore, guidance services will 
usually take care of those problems of maladjustment whicli arc beyond 
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the diagnostic and therapeutic skill of the teacher. By channeling the 
students to the counselor, the teacher is relieved of the task of surveying 
the community for helpful resources. A central agency with a counselor 
or guidance-director facilitates referral procedures as well as the discov- 
ery of new resources available to the school. 

In the typical school (high schools especially) emphasis is still on 
subjects and the student is continuously urged to focus his attention on 
specific courses. Regardless of extrinsic devices, however, interest and 
attention depend upon raeaningfulness and the degree to which the 
pupil thinks his needs are being satisfied. Every student has the right 
to know what bearing a subject can be expected to have on the realiza- 
tion of his objectives. Because there are students who do not have 
clearly established objectives, it is necessary for the teacher to assist in 
making choices and choosing goals. The aim of every teacher should be 
to stimulate new interests, to encourage worth-while preferences, and 
to help youth to define and solve their problems adequately. Regardless 
of the subject being taught, the student has the right to vocational 
information related to that subject. Likewise, the contributions of a 
subject to achieving good mental and physical health should be made 
clear to the student. 

No precise division of duties has developed to the extent that we can 
assign certain functions and say, ’’This duty belongs to the counselor 
and to him only.” Regardless of the number of special counselors, the 
teacher will continue to be the central functionary in the guidance pro- 
gram. His greatest contribution will be made as a part of his regular 
classroom activities, not in a special period set aside for counseling 
purposes. Although a teacher's guidance contribution in the classroom 
is important, his contribution in home-rooms, class groups, the core 
curriculum, and parent-teacher relationships is indispensable. 

The specific responsibilities of teachers may be suggested in the form 
of questions similar to the following: 

Am I acquainted with each of the pupils in each of my classes? 

Am I coristantly reorganizing my subject-matter and organizing 
activities in view of what I know about my pupils? 

Am I using my subject-matter and directing activities to provide 
special sen’ices to each* pupil? 

Am I attempting to prevent personal problems from developing? 

Do I use available guidance resources? 
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The Teacher-Counselor 

Differences of opinion are rampant as to the relative desirability of 
centralized or decentralized plan of counseling. Even in these school 
systems where there is strong emphasis on a central staff of specialists, 
there is still recognized the need for certain counseling services which 
only the classroom teacher can best perform. 

Professional school counselors are classified with that group of school 
personnel who work on a full-time basis with no teaching assignments 
and are assigned a certain number of students to counsel. The teacher- 
counselor is one who has a part-time teaching assignment and, as the 
remainder of his duty, he must offer counseling service to a selected 
number of students. In addition to these two types of counselors, there 
is the teacher with a full-time teaching assignment who has certain guid- 
ance functions to perform as an integral part of his classroom instruction. 

Is there a difference between counseling and teaching? Ideally and 
theoretically no difference exists but from a professional and technical 
point of view there has developed a difference, especially discernible 
in secondary and higher education. Note, for example, the definition of 
counseling as stated by Jager (13). "Counseling . . . describes the 
work done by the counselor in the face-to-face assistance to individuals 
who apply to him for aid in solving personal problems related to their 
adjustment,” 

In this definition we note some specific elements which characterize 
counseling: (1) Face-to-face assistance to individuals. The individual 
may be alone or he may be in company with other individuals. “Coun- 
seling” usually refers to a one-to-one relationship rather than to a 
one-to-group relationship. If more than one is receiving assistance at 
one time it would be referred to as "group counseling.” 

The face-to-face situation represents two people in action together 
and involves a dynamic impact of one person on another. The counselor 
must be skillful in observing human nature; reacting with human na- 
ture; and in guarding against an authoritarian, paternalistic, or sjmpa- 
thetic role. He must maintain a situation in which the counselee will 
reveal his yearnings as a person and will profit by the stimulus of the 
partnership. 

(2) Assistance to individuals who apfly for aid in solving personal 
problems. Generally speaking, in the classroom tlic individual has not 
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applied for aid. Perhaps it would be more appropriate to say he has not 

applied for aid in solving personal problems. 

"Counseling” would imply that assistance deals with the more per- 
sonal, emotional, spiritual, and "private” situations of life. These situa- 
tions frequently arise In man's relationships with man — aggressions, 
frustrations, hostilities, those things which are negative through inherent 
necessity of living together. Human relations often result in tension, 
conflict, and competition which can be reduced by the counseling 
process. 

Counseling, however, cannot be completely divorced from teaching. 
The teacher-counselor is likely to minimize the methodological or sub- 
ject-matter aspects of his work and emphasize his interest in the indi- 
vidual pupil. He will inevitably become a more skillful and significant 
questioner and observer. He will carefully dioose materials and direct 
activities in the classroom which will be pertinent to students' abilities, 
interests, and needs. He will be more likely to stimulate, to guide, 
and to direct improvement both in what is taught and how it is 
taught. 

In a discussion on the uniqueness of counseling the argument of 
Fowler (8) appears to be logical. Counseling, he says, should not be 
regarded as a new kind of relationship with a pupil solely because of 
failure caused by a disregard for the pupil as an individual. Learning 
and growth occur in classroom leaching and in the counseling relation- 
ships, but the content or subject matter of the experiences differs. The 
reexamination and approval of self in relationship to the content is the 
primary concern of the counseling relationship. Teachers must bear the 
basic responsibility for counseling. Who else is in the continuous touch 
and strategic position to see and weigh symptomatic need for counseling 
and thus develop in the pupils who need it a readiness to accept 
counseling? 

How Can the Teacher Get Information About the Pupil? 

The information about a student collected by a single teacher will 
present only a partial, thus distorted, picture of a pupil. How, then, can 
he obtain information collected by other personnel of the staff? The 
usual sources are the cumulative record, faculty meetings, guidance 
committee reports, a teacher’s manual, guidance bulletins, case confer- 
ences, and student’s plan sheet. 
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THE CUirULATIVE RECORD 

The cumulative record is the most convenient form to supply the 
teacher with information about his students. The cumulative record 
contains essential data on social and economic background, occupational 
and recreational experience, home and family statistics, experiences in 
responsibility and leadership, school grades, standard test records, physi- 
cal and health information. In some schools certain teachers are given 
the responsibility of keeping the r«:ords up to date. Social living 
teachers, for example, frequently have the responsibility of giving, re- 
cording, and evaluating tests. Cumulative records sometimes are dis- 
tributed to social living teachers; the records progress with pupils 
through junior and senior high school. Students complete a personal 
history which includes information on their interests, likes, dislikes, 
family relationships, and an autobiography. 

So that simple conclusions can be drawn accurately after examining 
data from the cumulative record, it will be necessary for the teacher to 
have training in the interpretation of cumulative data. Meaning of test 
scores, for example, is frequently loo complex for the average teacher 
and must be explained by the specially trained counselor. 

THE FACULTY MEETING 

Although the faculty meeting generally should not be a case con- 
ference on a particular student, it contributes to the knowledge and 
understanding of pupil behavior. The faculty meeting should be con- 
cerned with the teachers’ professional needs and focused on problems 
in the immediate school environment. 'Hie study of school discipline, 
for example, will eventually lead to the study of basic drives of human 
behavior. 

COMMITTEE REPORTS 

Participation on committees aids the teacher to gain information from 
colleagues about the guidance program in general and about the student 
body and particular students. Committee reports will summarize surve)’S 
to reveal the nature of pupil problems, interests, and needs; surveys of 
graduates and drop-outs for aid in determining the guidance program’s 
effects upon pupils’ post-graduate life; reports of numbers participating 
in extra-classroom activities; reports of recent educational research per- 
tinent to guidance — and other topics t(x> numerous to list in detail. 
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teachers’ manuals 

The teachers’ manuals may serve as a general orientation to the school’s 
program or it may deal exclusively with guidance work. In any case, it 
may deal with such items as the testing program, student activities, 
library facilities, community resources, referral procedures, and organi- 
zational plans. The manual devoted to guidance work may deal with the 
guidance program organization, where teachers may get information 
about pupils, referral procedures, testing programs, student activities, 
in-service training plans, home-room plan, assemblies, and faculty social 
activities. 

GUIDANCE BULLETINS 

Bulletins are read more widely than teachers’ manuals; they are easily 
prepared and inexpensively distributed; they are up-to-date and adapt- 
able to new ideas as these are developed. Bulletins may be used to inform 
teachers of vocational data, to present services of the guidance program 
for students, to call attention to information which teachers can trans- 
mit, and, to present valuable materials of instruction. 

CASE CONFERENCES 

All people interested in a particular pupil meet to pool and interpret 
data. It is a form of cooperative conference devoted to the intensive 
study of an individual student. Its main purpose is the gaining of an 
understanding of the student so that recommendations may be made. 

HOME VISITATION 

^ For those teachers who can work with parents satisfactorily the home 
\isit is an excellent medium for gaining information. Reports of these 
home \isits to other teachers are helpful in case conferences or teacher- 
with-teacher or teacher-wiih-administrator interviews. The parent- 
twchcr conference is of such importance that considerable space will 
guen to the discussion of it in subse<^uent pages. 

THE PUPILS’ PLAN SHEET 

A plan sheet presents significant data about the student in helping 
im to formulate and evaluate his future courses of action. Space is pro- 
M ed for basic identification information: his genera! school back- 
ground, his interests and hobbies, his work experiences, his tentative 
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educational and vocational choices, his desires for partldpatlon in school 
activities, and his choices for school courses. A plan sheet is completed 
for each student in the school and placed in the cumulative folder for 
ready reference and discussion. Basically, the plan sheet is a v.-ork-shcet 
and should be used at any time the student is confronted with making 
choices. It is amended and modihed as needed. 

PLAN SHEET USED BY JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL 
SANDY. UTAH 


Last Name First Name Birth 


Address 


Parent or Guardian 

Indicate which of the following Schools Last Attended 

courses you wish to follow: School Year 

College Prep 

Commercial 

Industrial 

General 

After School I plan to 

Go to Work 

Go to College 

Vocaehml Choice . . . 


Main Interests. Ahilities, and 
Hobbies: 


W£>/k Experience 


9fh GraJe 


Idh CraJr 


Plan of Course 
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lltb Grade 12tb Grade 


Signature Date 

The Teacher’s Contribution to Guidance Through the 
Teacher-Parent Conference 

The T cached s Responsibility jor Good Public Relations 
Possibly at no time in the history of public education has there been 
greater need for improving home-school relationships. A truly effective 
program of guidance involves the active and intelligent cooperation of 
parents; and parents can be expected to give their cobperation only 
when they understand what the school is trying to do and why. Good 
school-public relations starts in the classroom w’ith the pupil acting as 
the intermediary whose judgment of the school impresses the parent. 
Judgments of the school system and teachers are frequently made upon 
impressions or reports as a result of a single contact with a teacher. 
From typical daily conversations such as "What did you learn today?” — 
•'Oh, we just played." 'What did you do in school today?"— ’We spent 
most of the day practicing for the senior play," parents gain general 
impressions and make quick evaluations. 

Why do some communities know more about their schools and accept 
thOT better than do other communities? The answer implies a lack of 
imderstanding of why and how changes are made. The Board of Educa- 
tion, the faculty, the pupils, and the parents must all seek a common 
un crstanding of educational needs and create w'ays and means for 
meeting and satisfying these needs. 

The Teacher-Parent Conference in the Educational Program 
The teacher-parent conference is a two-way street. The parent learns 
attempting to actumplish, what it demands of the 
1 , and what kind of envirorunent it provides for the pupil popula- 
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tion. The parent recognizes the teacher as a person including his 
problems, his opinions of the child, his professional life. Both teacher 
and parent can learn to give honest appraisal to the child’s work and 
to direct his activities toward constructive and creative use of equipment 
and materials. Both can gain insight into the meaning of ^ild be- 
havior, including an understanding of the interaction in group living 
and the reasons for the child’s successes and failures. 

By means of the conference the teacher gains information about the 
child’s family background, interests, recreation, and vocation. The 
standards of living and culture pattern in which the child lives in home 
and community assume great significance. The teacher gains an under- 
standing of the parents’ philosophy of rearing children and their 
methods of discipline, direction, or control. He makes judgments about 
the parents’ ability to guide the child in personality training and in the 
acquisition of academic skills. Furthermore, he soon discovers what the 
parent thinks about the school and the teacher. All information a teacher 
gains from the parent may aid him in diagnosing and treating the emo- 
tional problems of children. 

Kinds of Teacher-Parent Conferences 

The kinds of teacher-parent contact may be classified under several 
categories, e.g., direct and indirect, scheduled and unscheduled, in- 
school and out-of-school, purposeful and non-purposeful, etc. 

Direct contact would include face-to-face interviews and counseling; 
while the indirect would include the child as the intermediary, the 
written note, and possibly the telephone conversation. The scheduled 
conference would include the uniform system of conference for all 
parents at a definite and limited time. The unscheduled would include 
incidental school visitation, sometimes on invitation of the teacher and 
at other times spontaneous and informal. 

In-schooI contact would include many of the types listed above and 
perhaps committee or child-study groups, parent-teachers meetings, or 
special programs and assemblies. Oul-of-school contact would include 
neighborhood gatherings, and casual conversations in stores, at ciiurch, 
or e^'en on the street. 

According to purpose we may list examples of parent contact as 
(1) general interest, e.g., ”1 thought I’d drop by just to sec how 
c^cr)lhing is"; (2) inquir)- regarding scliool progress, e.g.. "Maiy is 
not learning phonics in her reading. I thought I d come over to see 
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why”; (3) adjustment problems, e.g., "Jimmy doesn’t want to come to 
school. What can I do?”; (4) health, e.g., "John has the mumps. I 
came to get his assignments.” 

From the teacher’s point of view a conference may be held for the 
purpose of: (1) getting acquainted, (2) gaining information, (3) giv- 
ing information, (4) personal adjustment. This will be discussed in 
detail in following pages. 

Mechanical Aspects of Teacher-Parent Conference 

One of the most successful patterns of teacher-parent conference is 
that of a general school-wide plan which has been cooperatively devel- 
oped by administrators, teachers, and parents. The first mechanical 
aspect of such a plan is the preparation of appropriate schedules. Im- 
portant questions such as these must be answered satisfactorily; Has a 
schedule been arranged so the parent will not have to wait? Can parents 
who have more than one child in school have consecutive conferences? 
Do parents realize another conference is scheduled after theirs? Have 
individual family problems been considered? e.g., is there a young baby 
in the family or do both parents work so evening conferences will be 
necessary? 

THE QUESTION OF TIME 

How frequently should the conferences be held? How many minutes 
for each conference? Following are some general plans that might be 
helpful in scheduling conferences. They can easily be modified to con- 
form to local conditions: 

Plan No. 1. 

October — Parent-teacher conference. 

February — Parent-teacher conference. 

Plan No. 2. 

October— Parent-teacher conference. 

November— Report card. 

January— Parent-teacher conference. 

March — Report card. 

May — Report card. 

Plan No. 5 . 

Oaober— Pupil-tcachcr conference 
November— Parent-teacher conference. 
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December — Report card. 

January — Pupil-teacher conference. 

February — Parent-teacher conference. 

March — Report card. 

April — Pupil-teacher conference. 

May — Report card. 

Plan No. 4. 

September — Pupil-teacher conference. 

October — Parent-teacher conference. 

January — Pupil-teacher conference. 

February — Parent-teacher conference. 

How long should the conference be? Scheduled conferences must be 
limited in time; one school, for example, found that fifteen minutes per 
parent with a five minute recess at intervals of forty-five minutes was 
quite satisfactory. 

How does the teacher find time? Two alternatives: (1) a non-school 
hour, (2) released school time. Having studied and experimented with 
the teacher-parent conference some school administrators consider con- 
ferences an integral part of the teaching and learning process and thus 
released teaching time becomes an established school policy. Released 
teaching time may extend one full day, two afternoons and one evening, 
or two afternoons and a Saturday morning, or perhaps the last hour and 
a half each day may be designated until the task is finished. 

TYPES OF SCHEDULES NEEDED 

Three types of schedules are essential, (1) a master schedule, (2) a 
teacher schedule, and (3) an administrator's schedule. On the master 
schedule can first be placed the names of all those parents having more 
than one child in the school. Let us start with a sixth-grade teacher, for 
example, who has a parent having three children in the school. Tlic 
parent is scheduled by the sixth-grade teacher for tv-’o o’clock; the 
fourth-grade teacher who has a child of the same family schedules the 
parent for 2:20; and the first-grade teacher schedules the parent for 
2:40. After the sixth-grade teacher has scheduled all of his parents who 
have more than one child in school the master schedule is passed to 
the next teacher. Parents having only one child can be scheduled by each 
teacher in conference periods not already filled. After the master sched- 
ule has been completed the teacher then copies his schedule so he’ll 
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know what parent to expect each period. The administrator’s schedule 
shows the days on which each sdiool building is scheduled to hold con- 
ferences. An example of a master schedule is shown in Figure 4 and a 
teacher’s schedule in Figure 5. 





Teacher 


Family 

Date 

Allen Blackburn 

Flowers Slater Smith 

Kilbum 

J. Anderson 

Wed. 


Susan 

11:15 

Ted 

1:00 

J. Brown 

Wed. 


Leslie 

1:00 

Mary 

1:15 

s . an 

Thur. 

Tom 

1:15 


Jim 

l;30 

Figure 4. A Master Schedule for a Teacher-Parent School-Wide Conference. 

Grade 


Teacher 

Room 


Day 

Time 

Child 

Parents 


Wed. 

Thur. 

1:00 

1:20 

1:40 

2:00 

1:00 

Karen Smith 

Dan Bold 

Kate Beard 

Jack White 

Les Bills 

Elsie and Elmer Smith 
Lucy and Thomas Bold 
Sar^ Beard 

Maggie and Thair White 
Melba and Ross Bills 



Figure 5. A Teacher s Schedule of a Teacher-Parent Conference. 


HOW SHALL PARENTS BE NOTIFIED? 

^e more common methods of notifying the parent and making a 
c nite appointment with him are: (1) parent-teacher meetings where 
the parent chooses his own time on a master chart, (2) appointment by 
e ^ lone b) teacher or principal, (3) informal note by pupil or mail. 

Notification to the parent of a scheduled conference has great signifi- 
cance. t is made only after careful approach to the entire conference 
^stcfn as been initiated through parent education and cooperation. 
^ ertain ) t ere should be nothing in the notice of a negative, demand- 
ing, or sarcastic nature. When properly written it not only becomes an 
instrument of beneficial school-public relations but enhances the im- 
portance of the teacher-parent conference system. 
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A Letter to Notify Parent of Conference 

Plain Gty School 

November 3, 1955 

Dear Parents; 

Last spring in two special meetings at the school, it was unanimously 
decided by the many parents present to institute this year PARENT- 
TEACHER CONFERENCES in the place of the traditionally used report 
cards. 

The Parent-Teacher Conference is used as a means of a two-way ex- 
change of information on the growth of the child in relation to school 
activity. It is a better way of reporting to parents. Both parents and 
teachers are expected to profit from this interchange of experiences and 
can plan more efficient ways of helping the child develop as he should. 

November 10th, 13th, and I4th have been selected as the days for these 
conferences to be held. On November 10th all the children will leave on 
the bus at 2:00 o'clock, on both November 13th and I4th at I2;30. 

Parents are invited to confer with their child’s teacher for a limited 
time on the date indicated below. Although many parents are restricted 
by certain working hours, we hope that at least one will arrange personal 
schedules so as to meet with the teacher promptly at the scheduled time 
for fifteen minutes. 


is scheduled to meet *s 

(Teacher) (Child) 


parents November ...... 1955 between P.M. 

day date 

and P,M. in room 

Very respectfully yours, 

Earl B. Casper, Principal 

Club Heights School 
March 12, 1955 

Dear Parents: 

Our Parent-Teacher Reporting Conferences, on a school-wide basis, will 
be held on the afternoons of March 19th and 20th, at which time the cliil- 
dren will be dismissed from sciiooi. 

To accommodate patents with mote than one child in our school it was 
necessary to schedule the time so that their conferences with diffetcnt 
teachers follow in sequence. 

Because of the number of parents involved, the conferences have been 
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limited to fifteen minutes. A bell will announce the ending of one confer- 
ence and the beginning of another. 

The time for our conference has been set for from 

to If it is impossible for you to keep this appointment 

kindly let me know. 

Please sign and return the attached slip with your child. 

Sincerely, 


Dear Teacher: 

I will be able to meet with you at the time set for our Parent-Teacher 
Conference. 

Signed 

Techniques oj Teacher-Parent Conference Procedure 

The first step in the preparation for the conference is to clarify the 
immediate objectives; e.g., is it to get ac<^uainted, to promote good 
school-public relations, to gain information, to report pupil progress, 
or to accomplish all of these objectives? The purpose frequently changes 
as the conference progresses. 

School 

Student Grade 

^'*‘*'“* Date of Birth 

Name of father Mother 

Parent’s Employment 

Number of children in the home Child’s place in family 

1. Child’s attitude toward school. 

2. Child’s special interests. (Likes or dislikes) 

3. Child’s physical condition. 

4. Child’s responsibilities at home. 

5. Teacher s report of child’s achievement in school. (Folder of child s 
work.) 


6. Teacher-Parent plans for the future. 

7. Parent s attitude toward child's progress in school. 

8. Teacher’s comments and notations: 
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The location of the conference should be carefully determined. Gen- 
erally, the pupil’s classroom is the most satisfactory because the parent 
can readily see exhibits, projects in progress, and teaching materials. 
The teacher should sit away from his desk at a table, or stand. 

Secure information before the parent's arrival. Review information 
on cumulative records, anecdotal records, plan sheets, and all other perti- 
nent records. Samples of student's work should be at hand. Use written 
notes and questions as guides if necessary. Some schools prefer mimeo- 
graphed guide sheets, a sample of which is shown on page 468. 

Anticipate the parent’s attitude and questions; e.g,, How is Johnny 
doing.5 Will he be promoted.^ Does he talk too much? Do children just 
play in the first grade? Why don’t they have more drill work? Fore- 
thought and planning will help establish that rapport which is so neces- 
sary in an interviewing situation. Knowing something about the home 
life of the parent, the language used at home, the interests and occu- 
pation of the parent — a knowledge of all these will assist in good 
communication, 

SPECIFIC INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES 

Training in interviewing and counseling techniques is essential for 
successful teacher-parent conferences. Complete mastery of the sugges- 
tions made in chapters 12, 13, and 14, would provide a good start. At 
the risk of some repetition an outline of specific suggestions is given 
as follows; 

Responsibility for the success or failure of a conference rests primarily 
with the teathei. Success, however, is relative; acid evaluation of the 
conference is made according to its own circumstances and results. 

The teacher's greeting should be friendly and relaxed; he should not appear 
to be under pressure for time. 

Permit the parent to do most of the talking: thus the teacher will do most 
of the listening. Teachers may help by restating or clarifying the subject- 
content of the parent’s conversation. Praise the parent for reporting his 
thoughts and feelings accurately or direct the discussion to some topic 
which has been omitted. 

The teacher should guard against being a giver of advice, a moralist, a 
judge, or an authoritarian. Parents do not seek advice; they seek sup- 
port. 

Permit the parent to talk about anything he wishes. ^ 

Guard against asking questions. You can get at the important issues y 
other techniques. 
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Note "emotionally*toned” words and phrases which may be a key to the 
parent’s feelings and attitudes. When you make comments, speak in 
terms of the parent's feelings rather than in terms of what he has done or 
is doing. Ascertain how the parent is thinking and feeling about his child. 
The teacher cannot understand the child’s behavior until he knows the 
parent’s attitudes. If a parent says he is worried about his child s be- 
havior, use this as a key to stimulate further conversation. Find out 
why he is worried. 

Never argue with a parent; acceptance need not always mean approval, 
however. If a parent gives what he thinks is the reason for a child s 
behavior, accept it, and lead the discussion to the consideration of other 
possible causes. If a parent suggests a plan of action, accept it if at all 
possible to do so. It is better for the parent to try it than for the teacher 
to force one of his own. Try to get the parent to take the initiative. If the 
parent’s plan fails, it is always possible to suggest alternatives that may 
be more successful. 

If you offer suggestions do it in terms of alternatives. 

If any decisions are made the patent should feel he has had a part in 
making them. 

It is best to record mutual decisions; parents should be given one copy. 

Use child's school work as a mean for informing parents about children in 
general. 

Use care with negative phrases; c.g., "lack of experience” may be a better 
choice than "Immaturity." 

Do not be afraid of pauses in the conversation. The parent may be thinking 
or making decisions relating to his problems. 

Facial expressions give clues to communications. Don’t be disturbed over 
unexpected gestures, lack of handshakes or expected response, 
aose the conference with a friendly note. Include future plans for parent 
and teacher if possible. Plans for further consultation, a definite date for 
the next conference, a statement of encouragement or reassurance, a 
statement of a plan for cooperative action, all are included in the closing 
features of a conference. 

A Systematic and Organized Plan of Evaluation Is Necessary 
Committees of parents and teachers should work with the adminis- 
trator to improve the effectiveness of teacher-parent conferences. 'These 
committees help to generate interest in the school program throughout 
the community, and parents will feel they are making a genuine con- 
tribution to education through their participation. 

Scs'eral approaches may be suggested in planning evaluation of con- 
ferences. A question check list to be filled out by parents and teachers 
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is helpful, or informal letters may be written evaluating conference 
techniques. The anecdotal system of recording incidental conversation 
by pupils, teachers, or parents is iisually effective. 

The teacher can evaluate her own conferences by thinking of appro- 
priate answers to such specific questions as the following: 

Is teacher-parent relationship a happy, normal one.^ 

Was tenseness or anxiety present? 

Does teacher fail to hear what parent has to say? 

Does teacher pick up negative or positive aspeas in parent’s thinking? 

Was there clear, sympathetic discussion of the child’s development? 

Did the conversation point to ways in which the child can improve? 

Did you assure the parent that you liked the child? 

Did the conference end on a friendly basis? 

Does the patent have samples of the child’s work? 

Was a summary of the conference made and placed in the child’s folder? 

A written report which summarizes the conference in a concise man- 
ner is needed to supplement the parent-teacher conference. The report 
is filed in the child’s permanent record folder and parts of it may be 
duplicated and given to the parent. Evaluation should be summarized 
in graphic form and supplemented with comments, parent’s sugges- 
tions, teacher’s recommendations. 

The Teacher Uses the Learning Process to I^tPRovE His Own 

EFFiaENCT AS A COUNSELOR 

Work toward professional growth completed after accepting a posi- 
tion either on school time or on one’s own time is generally described 
as in-service training. In-ser\'ice education consists of those experiences, 
processes, procedures, and techniques w’hich result in the personal, sodal, 
academic, and professional growth and, hence, in the improvement of 
the quality and effectiveness of the education program. 

In-scr\'ice training is a learning situation in which sound principles 
of learning should be considered just as the)’ apply to the teaching of 
children in the classroom. When the training is directed toward more 
efficiency in guidance we can point out certain cliaracteristics which 
will guarantee success. Briefly these duractcrislics may be stated as 
follows: 

1. In-service training for effcaive fcachcr-guidanec musr be initiated as a 
result of a felt need on the part of the participants. Tliis means tfiat an 
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administrator who feels obligated to initiate a program himself will 
rarely be successful and his only meaits of evaluation will be in terms 
of number of meetings held and number of persons attending. 

2. In-service training can proceed only as rapidly as the participants are 
prepared to go. An administrator cannot crowd his faculty regardless 
of the importance and urgency of the task at hand. 

3. In-service training requires that all faculty members must be active 
participants in making decisions, in planning, and in putting the things 
learned into action. 

4. In-service training programs should be flexible. Original plans may 
change in purpose and procedure as evaluations are properly made. 

What Are the Usual Forms of In-service Training? 

Ideally the in-service program should be an outgrowth of the work 
in the community, school, and classroom, and it should include oppor- 
tunities for many activities. Workshops; visitations; experimentation; 
travel; research; attendance at professional meetings; work on specific 
problems, projects, and experiments; and classes taken for credit in 
universities — these are the common instruments by which in-service 
training is accomplished. More specifically we may note the suggestions 
listed by Kindred (14) as activities of committee groups: 

1. Simple, practical research projects that offer promise for the improve- 
ment of classroom teaching. 

2. Repeating published research to determine where similar results are 
obtainable. 

3. Experimenting with newer type programs after considerable study and 
planning, 

4. Building staff meetings around a selected series of topics in which 
teachers have strong interest. 

5. Working with parent groups on instructional problems of mutual 
concern. 

6. Organizing a series of excursions for the study of community resources 
useful in classroom instruaion. 

7. Oeating small study groups for the intensive investigation of real and 
immediate problems. 

8. Establishing one or more committees to review current literature and 
supply pertinent digests to the staff. 

9. Setting up a workshop for the study and solution of problems most in 
need of attention. 

10. Asking key members to demonstrate methods and techniques when the 
staff is ready to profit from this type of observation. 
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11. Bringing in specialists or going to schools where specialists may be 
found who can demonstrate how a given procedure may be used in 
teaching. 

12. Bringing in an outside specialist to give a tailor-made course for the 
local school. 

13. Taking advantage of university courses within commuting distance 
that are related to the in-service program. 

14. Training a few key teachers to work with volunteers on spedal 
projects. 

15. Freeing teachers for full- or part-time work on curricular reorganiaa- 
tion work. 

16. Encouraging teachers to take a more active part in worthwhile com- 
munity affairs. 

17. Having teachers give courses under board direction in subjects and 
hobbies for which they have special competencies. 

18. Providing recreational opportunities after school hours for teachers to 
enjoy free time and become better acquainted. 

Guidance of the New Teacher 

A program for the orientation and guidance of new teachers should 
provide a feeling of security and confidence, a sense of pride in being a 
member of the teaching profession, and an opportuity to develop poten* 
tialities. Assigning the new teacher to an older staff member for pur- 
poses of getting acquainted; personal conferences with the administra- 
tor; appointments on committees; offering the new teacher time to 
attend professional conferences, visit other classes and schools, and par- 
ticipate in staff social and recreational activities — these are common 
methods of orienting the new teacher. 

In-service Training Requires Superior Leadership 

Leadership for in-ser>’ice training requires the ability to create situa- 
tions in which the leader passes his authority from himself to members 
of the staff. Giving the staff opportunities to make decisions, to ex- 
periment with new ideas, to apply new findings based on research, to 
make new policies, to plan new programs — these arc the dements of 
democratic leadership. The more the leader can involve teachers in 
worth-while activities related to the guidance program, the more he 
can use the group approach for the solution of common problems, the 
more he can provide opportunity for sharing ideas and information, tlie 
greater will be the chances of building an excellent program of guid- 
ance. 
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Summary 

In chapter 2 the role of the teacher in the total guidance program 
was described. In one sense this chapter has been an elaboration of that 
discussion but with specific emphasis on the teacher as the guide in the 
learning process. Intelligent guidance by the teacher requires essential 
understandings of children and their needs. Guidance of learning per- 
tains to the curriculum areas such as communicative arts, quantitative 
thinking, scientific thinking, and social learning. The common feature 
of guidance in subject matter is that of a standardized sequence of think- 
ing under the heading of objectives, methods of determining the degree 
of achieving these objectives, the factors associated with faculty learn- 
ing, techniques for locating factors interfering with successful learning, 
and suggestions for overcoming faults revealed by diagnosis. 

By means of information provided by the guidance program the 
teacher is helped to understand his pupils and is enabled to provide 
meaningful learning experiences in his teaching. Furthermore, a guid- 
ance program will usually take care of those problems of maladjustment 
which are beyond the diagnostic and therapeutic skill of the teacher. 
In classroom learning there are students who do not have dearly estab- 
lished objectives, thus making it necessary for the teachers to assist in 
making choices and choosing goals. The aim of every teacher should 
be to stimulate new interests, to encourage worth-while preferences and 
to assist youth to analyze and solve their problems adequately. 

The guidance program should assist the teacher to get information 
about the individual. The resources listed from which a teacher may 
obtain information are: the cumulative record, the faculty meeting, 
committee reports, teachers’ manuals, guidance bulletins, case confer- 
ences, home visitations, and the pupik’ plan sheet. 

Considerable attention has been given to the teacher-parent confer- 
ence. This was discussed under the topics of: the teacher’s responsibility 
for good public relations; the teacher-parent conference in the educa- 
tional program; kinds of teacher-parent conferences; mechanical aspects 
of the conference; techniques of teadier-parent conference procedure; 
and a systematic and organized plan of evaluation. 

The teacher can use the learning process to improve his own efficiency 
in the role of counselor. This objective is best realized by carefully 
planned in-service training. An efficient leader of in-service training can 
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promote teacher efficiency by giving the teacher an opportunity to make 
decisions, to experiment with new ideas, and to apply new findings 
based on research. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Improving Human Relations 


The Importance of Improving Human Relations 

MAN is a social animal who cannot survive for any 
length of time without others of his kind, yet if he is to survive without 
the weak being subsenr'ient to the strong it will be necessary through a 
collective effort to establish proper human relations upon a stable and 
enduring basts of mutual respect. Human freedom and security depend 
upon basic justice and democratic cooperation. Human relations are 
concerned with those concepts, attitudes, understandings, and practices 
which are a part of one's feelings and actions toward people in an 
interpersonal or intergroup situation. Because they will be citizens of 
our democracy tomorrow, children must learn at a very young age how 
to live together effectively. Attitudes of aloofness; frigid, faulty cliques; 
and feelings of personal superiority should be subordinated to friendli- 
ness, cooperation, and appreciation of others. 

Although the existence of cultural and ethnic group differences adds 
to the personal difficulties of people, problems of human relations are 
not confined to such groups. Misunderstandings between parents and 
children or bcts\'een siblings cause problems of equal seriousness. Un- 
derstanding between parents and children is difficult because it involves 
bridging a generation. If the experiences and environment of these two 
generations differ dramatically, the difficulties in reciprocal understand- 
ing may be e^•cn more marked. For example, if a parent immigrated to 
-<77 
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America as an adult and his child, a second-generation American, knows 
only one culture pattern and environment, problems in loyalties and 
values may widen the gap between them. 

Wherever people gather there will always be sorting and rearranging 
and group forces acting as powerful factors in adjustment or maladjust- 
ment of personalities. It is in the group that the individual acquires 
his security, his sense of worthiness, and his system of values. Of great- 
est influence is the family group in which the primitive values, attitudes, 
and beliefs are molded. Each family, for example, has a notion about 
•its own social position which is conveyed to the young. The members 
of one family may be decidedly uncomfortable in the presence of another 
family. 

It is the family, too, which controls the initial steps of social expan- 
sion when children move outward into the neighborhood environs. 
Many parents who have learned to recognize the values of individual 
differences within the family are unable to adapt this principle on the 
interfamily plane. Children ate permitted to play with children only 
of approved families selected because of race, religion, income, occu- 
pation, or mere manners. Further social pressures conveyed to the child 
by his parents are concepts of popularity, getting along with others, 
‘'acting like a gentleman,” and so on. 

The Objectives of Guidance in Human Relationships 

The objectives of guidance in the improvement of human relations are 
to assist the student; 

1. To rcflea sensitivity to human feelings and needs. 

2. To get along well with people. 

3. To give and take suggestions graciously. 

4. To participate in constructive activities involving the improvement of 
the community and the nation. 

5. To be objective in dealing with people. 

<5. To reflect compassion for the human problems which are evident in 
man s struggle for security, recognition, and peace. 

. o reflect the initiative, integrity, and warmth of personality which lend 
themselves to wholesome group living. 

8. To UM his academic background for the advancement of his spiritual, 
vocational, and recreational pursuits. 

9. To learn to recognize the uniqueness of individuals and to feel secure 
about oneself. 
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The Teacher's Role in the Class Group 

The results of controlled social-emotional climate have demonstrated 
that it is possible to modify pupil attitude and behavior through guided 
social experience. The classroom is a miniature society wherein many 
social forces are at work in developing leaders, in isolating the un- 
popular, and in developing or disintegrating cliques. The home and 
neighborhood may have far greater impact on the emotional life than 
does the schoolroom; nevertheless, the teacher can develop in his class- 
room a type of atmosphere or social climate of significant influence. 
The series of studies by Lewin, Lippitt, and White (21:25), indicate 
that individual social behavior is determined by the prevailing teacher- 
pupil relationships. 

In one of these studies four clubs of five boys each were organized. 
During three consecutive six-week periods each group was given in 
rotation an autocratic, democratic, and laissez-faire leader. The authori- 
tarian leader purposely determined policies, outlined detailed consecu- 
tive steps for every problem, and chose the companions for work assign- 
ments. He refused to associate with any member and attempted to be 
impersonal in praise and direct in criticism. 

The democratic leader encouraged and assisted the members of the 
group to make their own plans by group discussion. The group chose 
definite objectives, and the members were given freedom to suggest how 
these objectives were to be accomplished. Each boy could choose his own 
work companion. The leader tried to participate as an active member 
of the group. 

Leadership in the laissez-faire group was held at a minimum. Ma- 
terials were supplied and questions were answered only when informa- 
tion was requested. As neatly as possible the leader remained a spec- 
tator and the individuals in the group were free to act as they chose. 

Interpretations were made from records of social interaction between 
group members and leader, stenographic records of conversations in 
each club, analyses of activity in sub-groupings, and a running account 
of interaction in each group. The different leadership st}'les produced 
different group and individual behavior. Groups organized on a demo- 
cratic basis engaged in self- and group-sustained activies directed to- 
ward individual and group objectives. 

Autocratic leadership elidled cither aggressive rebellion against the 
leader or an apathetic submission to him. Members within the hissez- 
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faire group became dissatisfied with uncertainty and confusion and lack 

of efficiency. 

This basic and oft-quoted experiment provides evidence that a leader 
or a teacher can control social climate and atmosphere in a classroom. 
Everything the teacher does or says will have some significance whether 
it be facial expression, tone of voice, sitting at a desk, or reading a book. 
The influence of verbal statements made by teachers were classified 
into the following seven categories: 

1. Learner-supportive statements that have the interest of reassuring or 
commending the pupil. 

2. Acceptant and clarifying statements used to convey to the pupil the 
feeling that he was understood or to help him elucidate his ideas and 
feelings. 

3. Problem-structuring statements or questions which proffer information 
or raise questions about the problem In an objective manner with intent 
to facilitate the learner’s problem-solving. 

4. Neutral statements which comprise polite formalities, administrative 
comments, verbatim repetition of something that has already been said. 
No intent inferable. 

5. Directive or authoritative statements with intent to have a pupil adopt a 
recommended course of action. 

6. Reproving or deprecating remarks intended to deter a pupil from con- 
tinued indulgence in present "unacceptable” behavior. 

7. Teacher self-supporting remarks intended to sustain or justify the 
teacher’s position or course of action. 

Pupils react to a teacher with the type of behavior they have ex- 
perienced. Eventually a neurotic teacher will have neurotic pupils ; force 
will be met with force ; kindness with kindness ; and cooperation with 
cooperation. 

In the traditional classroom where children sit in rows looking at the 
acks of those ahead of them, where hands must be raised before per- 
mission is given to speak, where pupils respond only when spoken to 
y the teacher, communication between class members is usually re- 
rtncted. The social climate is clearly one of authority and subservience. 

n t e other hand, when students sit in a circle, around a table, or in 
sma groups, they can learn to participate, exchange opinions, address 
one another, and thus to grow in their ability to observe the rules of 
courteousness in conversation — in short, to become good citizens in a 
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social atmosphere. Untrained children lack the skills necessary for non- 
teacher-controlled permissive communication, and every teacher should 
strive continuously to assist pupils to grow in self-control. Those ex- 
treme cases requiring constant control by the teacher are the same cases 
which make trouble in home and community. For such cases guidance 
is essential. 


Social Structure in the Classroom 

Social climate or atmosphere is very closely associated with that rela- 
tionship among members of a group commonly described as social 
structure. Who in the group, for example, are ignored or rejected in 
their play, work, or other social activities.^ Who are the churns.^ The 
leaders? The isolates? Ace there any cliques? What are the relation- 
ships between boys and girls? The answer to these questions can be 
partially obtained by the socioraetric test when the data are summarized 
in the form of a sociogram. These were described in chapter 11. The 
general character of social structure, however, needs more elaboration. 
In addition to other values, knowledge of the social structure in a 
classroom aids the teacher to find leaders who will help carry out 
committee plans and projects. Within the classroom there are always 
some children who are secure and happy; while others are rejected and 
frustrated in their social participation. 

The "isolate" : The individual who receives no choices for being a 
friend or an associate is described as an isolate. An unpopular child 
deserves extra attention, guidance, and help in socialization. Because 
children are more reluctant to be honest in their reasons for rejection 
than they are in reasons for acceptance, subtle techniques are required 
to discover why children are rejected by their peers. "He doesn’t speak 
to me,” "He thinks he is better than anyone else," "She doesn’t play 
fairly,” "No one likes her” — these are typical remarks given as reasons 
for rejection. Isolated children usually suffer from frustration and strive 
to adjust through rebellion, truancy, reticence, and defiance against all 
adult authority. Many children are isolated because of environmental 
and cultural impoverishment which has prevented them from learning 
certain social skills or conformities. Frequent causes are excessive mobil- 
ity of the family, belonging to a racial or religious minority group, poor 
economic status, having a mental or physical handicap, and unsatisfac- 
tory family relationships. 
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The leader: Having followers, the leader must be accepted rather 
than rejected as an associate. Typically, the leader is one who can see 
beyond his own personal needs to the needs of his followers. Through- 
out an individual’s lifetime the picture of dominance and leadership 
is one of much change, depending largely upon the chronological age 
and activities engaged in. Any type of moral or religious education 
which places great emphasis upon docility, quiescence, or submission to 
authority may be a handicap to a child’s social acceptance. The syndrome 
of the popular child may be described as strong, aggressive, enthusiastic, 
active in recitation, pleasing in appearance, cheerful in disposition, fre- 
quent in laughter, and friendly in attitude. The essence of effective group 
guidance is to arrange situations in which an isolate may actually exer- 
cise leadership according to a democratic rather than an authoritative 
role. An ideal leader is one who can preserve the right of every 
member to present his resentments, his disagreements, his confusions, 
and his difficulties, and yet respect the rights of others in the same 
manner. 

Mutual friendships: A study of chum relationships shows that the 
pair is generally of the same sex and approximate chronological age, 
e y to be in the same school and school group, from the same neigh- 
borhood and the same socio-economic status. Similarity of interests and 
coordination of traits are apparently essential. Mutual friends are more 
requent during middle and later childhood, and at this age the rela- 
tionship is usually worth-while because each person gains in confidence, 
adaptability, and resourcefulness. 

It is encouraging to note that attempts to train children in skills 
nee e to work in groups and to manage themselves and others in 
group situations have been at least partially successful (4J). The results 
soaometric tests should serve as a basis for planning classroom guid- 
ance to improve social structure. 


GumANCE Techniques for Improving Human Relations 

Cook (4) modern educational methods in inter- 
are becoming more resourceful and imaginative. Of the 
dpcrr'??'!f L cations of teaching devices only a few can be briefly 
ihp *he interested reader will find references in 

lograp y most helpful for further study. The common devices 
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1. The informational approach, imparting knowledge by leaures and text- 
book teaching, 

2. The "vicarious experience approach*’ in the form of motion pictures, 
television, radio, dramas, fiction, and other devices that invite the 
student to identify with members of an out-group. 

3. The "small group process” which applies many principles of group 
dynamics, including discussion, sociodrama, and group retraining. 

4. The "community study-action approach" calls for field trips, area 
surveys, and work in social agencies or community programs. 

5. "Exhibits, festivals, and pageants” encourage a sympathetic regard for 
the customs of minority groups and our Old World heritage. 

6. The "individual conference” where therapeutic or advisory interview- 
ing is employed. 

The Necessity for Teaching Skills in Social Living 
A sound educational program in which growth in human values and 
experiences in intergroup activities are inherent must be carefully 
planned if human relations are to be improved. The program should 
include more than the ac< 5 uisition of facts, information, and data. A 
knowledge of George Washington Carver and his scientific contribu- 
tions, for example, provides no guarantee against a white child’s preju- 
dice against Negroes. Neither will it be sufficient to use exhortation, 
directed observation, or critical introspection and hope that the student’s 
behavior toward people of racial, national, or religious differences will 
be modified. Well-educated people may be considerably more correct 
than less-educated people in their factual statements regarding the 
Negro, but only slightly more favorable in their attitudes. Improve- 
ment may be expected only after a change is made from the traditional 
book-centered approach to an approach of actual participation. Motive 
(closely associated with interest), attitude, belief, and habit are all con- 
stituent elements of moral behavior; and in the field of intergroup 
relations these elements must be developed through guided personal 
experience. 

THE VICARIOUS EXPERIENCE APPROACH 

Identification at the fantasy level through listening to the radio, 
viewing motion pictures or television, or reading dramatic and narra- 
tive literature is an indirect approach to change attitudes through vicari- 
ous experience. Although we have evidence that viewing a single 
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motion picture may cause a lasting change in attitude, several related 
programs will produce even more significant effects (33) . Repetition 
has long been one of the principles of effective advertising and propa- 
ganda. 

Unfortunately, the change of attitude resulting from viewing a mo- 
tion picture apparently has little transfer value. What is learned in 
one context does not carry over to another (3P). An investigation of 
training films used by the United States Army in wartime produced 
evidence that while films did change opinions to some degree "These 
changed opinions were nearly all closely related to material specifically 
covered by the film (13) 


Studying the Dynamics of Group Action 

Although a study of group dynamics is considered in more detail 
in chapter 20, something should be said here about its use in improv- 
ing human relations. Students, older students especially, can recognize 
the common forces which hold small groups together in social systems. 
Within this framework, questions of leadership and authority will 
become a dominating theme along with such questions as, "How can 
we be a follower without being servile?" and "How can we be a leader 
without being despotic?” 

A study of a group in action has potential value for teaching demo- 
cratic skills. Techniques for studying group dynamics are becoming 
increasingly numerous and cannot be dealt with adequately in a text- 
book such as this. Some of the more useful methods which have been 
tried and found helpful, however, may be described'briefly. 

1. In-group observers. Arrange for each student of the group to 
observe difficulties which arise in group planning and the ways in 
which these difficulties are resolved. At the end of the working period, 
the group may discuss each person's observations. 

2. Out-group observers. A non-committee (or group) member may 
Watch for elements which blodc progress and for elements which per- 
rnit progress. These may be discussed by the committee group or by the 
class as a whole. 


3- Self-observation. Each student may be taught to be aware of his 
own role in group work. It is convenient, for example, at the end of 
e wor period for the student to fill out an evaluation blank as a 
recor of changing concepts and skills. These blanks may be used as a 
basis of class discussion. 
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An example of such a form is presented below: 

Self-Evaluation in Group Participation 

Instructions: Check those items which best describe yourself as a group 
member. 

About 

Frequently Average Rarely 

Expressed ideas 

Agreed with the group 

Shared equally with others ....... 

Lead the group , ^ 

Your contribution to the day’s work 

Need to change 

Improving 

Adequate 

Equal to others 

A discussion of observation is in itself worth while and can be cen- 
tered around such a question as this, ”How does one observe one's 
fellow men?” A common tendency is to create stereotyped classifica- 
tions on the basis of inadequate information. These classifications con- 
tain hidden assumptions about what is good and bad in terms of our 
own past experience and current needs. An untrained observer gener- 
ally sees what he expects and wants to see. Training increases tolerance 
in the interpretation of what is observed, but tolerance does not mean 
an undermining of one’s own beliefs. One need not insist that his values 
are right for everybody in order to feel securely that they are right 
for himself. Observing another human being involves a complicated 
process of looking inward as well as outward. 

discussion techniques ^ 

Discussion has long been and will probably continue to be the pri- 
mary medium for communication among group members. As described 
here, discussion shares many characteristics with the non-directive type 
of counseling. As a discussion leader, the teacher makes it clear that 
everyone in the group is free to talk but that he will have to take his 
own initiative in doing so. The teacher sets the limits within which the 
discussion takes place. Above all, the teacher does not force his ideas 
upon the group. His role should be primarily to clarify statements, to 
make explicit the unstated premises behind different statements, to 
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relate statements to those made earlier, to point out contradictions, and 

to make frequent summari2ations. 

Uncontrolled and permissive discussion within a group will at first 
be led by the loquacious student. Intellectual skills and an ability to 
verbalize easily, however, do not necessarily correlate highly. Frequently 
the bright student must be helped to make his points clear to the group 
and the dull student must not be discouraged. 

With continued practice in permissive group discussion, leaders 
arise naturally and collect an active group of followers. Students begin 
to expect one another to maintain certain consistent points of view, 
and they address their remarks to one another in terms of such expec- 
tations. The goal of the teacher should be to assist the group to learn 
and to apply a specific body of knowledge. In other words, he helps 
the group to understand certain useful concepts. 

Permissive discussion frequently reflects an observable degree of 
group unity among the participants. Occasionally sub-groups within 
the larger group appear ; sometimes one sub-group dominates, and fre- 
quent y the membership is divided into pairs and individuals independ- 
ent 0 one another. In some groups sharing of ideas and points of view 
mns smoothly, but in other groups incompatible cliques make progress 

The democratic ideals of free speech and equal rights for all people 
are occasionally given as excuses for apparent or real lack of courtesy, 
mportant techniques and concepts regarding courtesy which enable 
peop e to ive happily together can be effectively taught in the schools, 
attitudes which permanently influence behavior, fundamental 
iso conduct can be established most efficiently during the early 
c 00 years. Rules of courtesy appropriate for young children are: 

, . S to say please, thank you,” and "excuse me,” or to get 
visitors who come to the home or the school. At upper 
^®vels the different roles of the man and woman, the 
duced ^ healthy and the handicapped, should be intro- 

discuss’ understood. Appropriate for this age are such 

sot-ifll gossip and its undesirable effects, punctuality at 

for the sensitivities of other people, 
advantage of wide participation an increasingly fre- 
prnnn^f^ ^ iscussion IS the **b ua se ssion.” In a buzz session small 
Drobf* ° ^ho happen to be sitting near each other "talk the 

cm over for a few minutes. There is little need for uniformity 
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of size. Each individual hears the other person's point of view. Usually 
about five minutes or so is allowed for buzzing, and in this time each 
member of the group hears many ideas. When the buzz session is over 
the ideas, questions, or reactions that are generated in the small groups 
are pooled. One person, selected by the group, speaks up for the whole 
group. 

Buzz sessi ons have the advantage of stimulating large numbers of 
people to think, of serving as a basis for further discussion, and of 
orienting individuals so they may feel free to respond in a larger group. 

The panel is another widely used discussion technique. This brings 
together people who have differing points of view regarding a question 
raerit^g discussion. The panel is well suited to clear-cut differences of 
opinion where participants speak extemporaneously, where disagree- 
ments can be expressed, where needs for further research become evi- 
dent. Buzz sessions are usually successful following a panel discussion. 

COOPERATIVE GAMES 

Desirable character development has long been a stated objective in 
group game participation. Supposedly the individual learns to sacrifice 
personal ambition for the good of the team. If desirable objectives are 
to be accomplished, however, proper guidance by a leader or teacher is 
essential. In the first place, emphasis on the individual score must be 
sublimated to emphasis on the group score. This requires minimum 
emphasis on individual skill and maximum emphasis on a concern that 
the whole group gains both pleasure and achievement. Games of an 
individual competitive nature result in efforts "to be best,” "to be first,” 
"to be on top,” in short to satisfy a need of personal recognition at the 
expense of another's shortcomings. Cooperative games encourage a com- 
mon goal for all players and a change of expression from, "I won” to 
"■we won.” *1116 cooperative game is a specific example of organizing 
learning activities to foster desirable group feeling. 

THE WORK GROUP 

Informal arrangements for work such as committees, panels, or 
special-interest groups provide appropriate situations for students to 
plan and work together. It is -well to recognize, however, that group 
procedures, like any other classroom method, are useful for some — but 
not all — kinds of learning. It is just as necessary for individuals to learn 
to work alone, think alone, and make independent decisions as it is for 
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them to work with a group. The overprotected child is readily recog- 
nized as an individual who can make no decision on his own. 

The educator has long recognized that the relationships within a 
group involving feelings of acceptance or rejection materially affect the 
kind of learning which occurs. At an early age children become aware 
of meaningful group differences. Intergroup understanding and the 
acceptance of oneself as a member of an identified social group can be 
developed through rich opportunities to live and work with others in 
small groups. 

THE ABILITY GROUP ^ 

This is well illustrated in the first grade where groups are formed 
according to reading readiness. Studies in reading readiness indicate that 
many normal children will lag several months or even a whole year 
behind their age-mates in learning to read. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that the composition of a group is as important as the learning goal 
in skills. Grouping children on an ability level for reading is useful for 
only some kinds of reading instruction. Groups should be frequently 
organized according to interests, e.g., in airplanes, kittens, dogs or 
family life. 

Grouping on the ability level for direct instruction in such skill- 
subjects as reading and arithmetic is desirable, but the teacher should not 
ignore the dynamics that occur among the children who make up a given 
group. Care must be used in organizing such groups that individuals 
will not be permanently branded as bright or dull. For most of the 
work-group activities the teacher should plan bases other than ability. 

A typical work-group found in the classroom is the small group 
formed upon the basis of mutual interests. The sharing of interests and 
experiences in ever)'day activities provide an excellent basis for inter- 
change and mutual acceptance. Grambs { 11 ) offers the following con- 
\enicnt example of an interest group. 
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talk about the problem. As they talked some important facts emerged; that 
there were distinct splits in the class according to ethnic and religious 
groups. It became evident that the sub-groups that existed neither liked 
nor trusted each other. The teacher helped the class define a problem for 
study that involved a consideradon of how people in this town used their 
leisure time. He carefully set up committees that involved not only stu- 
dents with similar interests but that cut across social group lines. As the 
groups went to work on their various assignments — some interviewing pro- 
prietors of iocal amusement places, others talking to town officials, others 
preparing and administering a questionnaire among high school classmates 
— the teacher observed some new attitudes developing. By the time the 
study was over the teacher felt that these students had learned some new 
lessons about working with others, and he spent several periods in making 
explicit the lessons in intergroup education that they had learned — along 
with important lessons on leisure-time use. 

The unit-of-work approach provides a good structure for content in 
which group procedures become a natural consequence of the approach 
to a curriculum area. How pupils participate in planning the unit, the 
way work companions are selected, the kinds of materials used, all con- 
tribute, to feelings which either increase security or induce insecurities 
and hostilities. Note the example of a simple unit given below to illus- 
trate how the pupils’ own experiences and interests are used as the main 
source of learning. 

What Our Daddies Do 

Objectives: 

1. To get information about the pupils. 

2. To get a representative sampling of occupations from which to select 

areas of work to study as examples of community helpers. 

3. To make the study of community helpers real to pupils. 

4. To build prestige for occupations that are generally not regarded highly. 

5. To enable pupils to see more clearly the interrelationship between dif- 
ferent kinds of work and the effects of each type of work on the lives 
of the workers and their families. 

Introductory activities: (The approach) 

1. Each pupil writes of his father’s occupation. 

2. Each pupil writes or tells about his father’s work. 

Examples from one class that worked on this unit. 

(a) "My daddy is a working man. He works at Welch Photo. Some- 
times I go to see the girls in the dark room. They make the pictures 
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in the dark room. It is fun to watch them. He comes home for 
dinner. Susan is sitting in her high chair when we are eating 
dinner. Susan always acts silly at the table.'* 

(b) "My daddy is a salesman. He sells welding. He Is in New York 
now. He eats in a restaurant. He doesn’t like the coffee. He will 
be home at the end of the month. I like that. My sister likes that 
too.” 

(c) "My daddy is a milkman. He gives milk to people when I am in 
school." 

3. When stories are read in class questiorts are encouraged concerning 
daddies’ work in order to lead them to make whatever generalizations 
they can. 

4. Children write and tell stories about where their fathers work, what 
time they get home, what they do when they get home. 

5. The pupils print stories on large sheets of paper and add drawings to 
show what their fathers do at work. 

(a) Read these posters to class-group. 

6. They list other kinds of work they know about to extend and give 
perspective to what they have learned about fathers’ work. 


Possible outcomes; 


Children are helped to make generalizations; e.g., all fathers work, and 
usually at different jobs; most fathers carry a lunch; most fathers go 
to work in the morning before their children get up; most fathers like 
to play with their children. 

Children learn to exercise logic and application of information, e.g., 
what happens if father is late to work? 

Children learn that people follow different patterns of living. 

Children become acquainted with the ways work patterns affect living 
patterns in families. 


The unit of work should be more than a vehicle for subject matter 
learning. Pupils must get involved in the process by planning, doing, and 
evaluating. If the unit of work can engage the pupil in a process of dem- 
ocratic group participation in activities, he can then appreciate the im- 
portance of people other than himself. A successful unit of work should 
lead the pupil to glimpse the feelings, the aspirations, and the troubles 
of people who are different from him. 


HOW LARGE SHOULD A WORK GROUP BE? 

Regardless of what the classroom teacher does, a child is always a 
group member. He may be a part of a classroom group, a playground 
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group, a neighborhood group, or a scout group. A network of friend- 
ships or rivalries surround the child every day and exert a powerful influ- 
ence on what he does or does not learn. Although in one sense the class- 
room houses a group of pupils, actually many of the pupils will not be 
identified with the class or at most will be on the periphery. The typical 
class-group unit is a small society divided into many sub-units. The 
personnel in the classroom do not constitute a genuine group except for 
short periods of time when it is successfully solving a common problem 
through the efforts of the sub-groups within it. 

There are limits to the siie of groups children at different age levels 
can manage adequately and fo which they can feel comfortable. Groups 
of kindergarten and pre-primary children are constantly changing in 
composition. Stability of group structure is determined largely by the 
social maturity of the individuals. Socially immature individuals like to 
be alone, the more socially able tend to group themselves together. 
Proper guidance in planning the use of toys and materials as well as 
planning shared activities can accomplish a great deal in supporting 
group cohesion. With young children, pupil-teacher planning can be 
most successful with groups of three to six pupils. 

In the primary grades any group should be small enough so that the 
teacher can be responsive to each individual therein. On the average the 
maximxim group should contain not more than twelve pupils. After a 
series of experiences in small group endeavors the child is able to 
develop insight into group activities, especially if the teacher has guided 
discussion into what helps groups to work together and what makes it 
difficult. Round tables for group discussion, movable chairs for small 
group gatherings, interest centers of stimulating materials, construction 
areas, and finally areas for dramatic play are all necessary for efficient 
group activity. 

In the upper elementary grades, children are not only able to work 
in larger groups but at the same time they are also able to remain in 
group work for a longer period of time. At this level the teaclicf should 
also rely upon the dominant power of peer group approval and accept- 
ance. At this level a netw'ork of relationships betw’cen groups become 
apparent. In other words, small groups learn to work cooperatively with 
other groups. 

In the junior and senior high schools the student should be able to do 
more independent thinking. The individual should, thctcioxc, be able 
to contribute to the committee type of work group. Tin's group should 
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be able to operate independently without constant teacher guidance and 
supervision. While the size of the committee should be flexible, even at 
this age it cannot be too large. A sucassful group procedure in the 
junior and senior high school is the "buzz session.” Inasmuch as this 
type of group work has been described under the topic of "discussion 
method,” we refer to it here only in terms of "size of group.” It has been 
found that with high school classes a group of four or five students is 
most eilective. The natural seating in a classroom usually provides a 
good nucleus for a group. 

For long-term committee projects the size of the group will be deter* 
mined largely by the problem and the ability of the members. Size of 
the group should vary according to how easily students enter into inter- 
relations. The more difficult this is for group members, the smaller the 
size of the group should be. 


THE SOCIOMETRIC PROCEDURE FOR SELECTING GROUPS 

, Although attention has already been directed to sociometric proce- 
dures we must refer specifically to sociometric groups. A typical socio- 
metric test question, "With whom would you like to work in the weekly 
composition groups?" provides data for organizing new groups for 
smooth and effective accomplishment. Sociomelric procedures enable the 
teacher to introduce students among the groups which have closed for- 
mations ; to assign isolated students so that not more than two will be 
in each working group ; to place a few frequently chosen students and 
a out the same number of unchosen individuals in the same group ; and 
to place in a group at least as many students of average sociometric 
position as of these other two types combined. Sociometric procedure can 
ai the teacher to organize work groups in which social interaction can 
ouns . Students can become skilled in the process of group decision, in 
t e exercise of cooperation and tolerance, and in their acceptance of 
aitferent personalities and cultural milieu. 


SOaODRAMA 2 

Sociodrama, or role-playing, is an excellent device for solving prob- 
relationships among individuals. The problems with 
w 1 t e sociodrama deals must be crucial in the life situations of the 
oys an girls participating. Inasmuch as it permits an individual to 
“The techniques of sociodrama are described in chapter 20. 
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understand how it feels to be rejected, mistreated, accused unjustly, or 
persecuted, role-playing can result in deepened sensitivity and insight. 
Sociodrama can aid children to solve their own problems and make their 
own decisions despite an atmosphere of criticism, suggestion, and dif- 
ference of opinion. Typical problems of the family, neighborhood, or 
playground can be introduced into the classroom to be resolved with 
the help of the group. 

Success of the sociodrama is dependent on the wise selection of prob- 
lems plus skillful guidance by the teacher (director) . The basic problem 
of the story must be very meaningful to the group or the whole proce- 
dure will lack conviction. The actual problems of young people can be 
considered in terms of Havighurst’s (i 3 ) classification of developmental 
tasks. These tasks can be selected from socially approved and disap- 
proved behavior. Each task is termed ''developmental” because it is a 
crucial step in one's growth as a person. 

Note the developmental tasks of the early and late adolescent: 

Early Adolescence: Ages 12-14 
Adjusting to changing body. 

Recognizing the new definition of boy-girl relations. 

Learning about one's growth pattern and accepting any personal deviation 
from the ideal type. 

Moving from neighborhood gang to friendship group based on mutual 
iatetests. 

Learning the social definitions of who may or may not be potential friends. 
Being able to balance adequately the demands of parents and the pressures 
of the peer group. 

Late Adolescence; Aces 15-18 
Learning skills in boy-girl relationships in social situations. 
l^earning which group values to accept and w’hich to reject. 

Learning the social hierarchy of the community. 

Acquiring a clear concept of social role and social status of one's own 
family and group. 

Learning what rules of social condua and personal behavior apply in 
what situation. 

Problem situations selected from these developmental tasks will be 
appropriate for sociodraraatic episodes. Elementarj- and hi^h school 
youngsters will learn how to deal with their emotional problems under 
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permissive teacher-guidance including the support and opposition of 
age-mates. Sociodrama provides a unique learning situation for the 
teacher, the group, and the individual. 

Improving Human Relations Through School-Community Cooperation 
Projects involving school and community cooperation can result in 
improved conditions that affect children’s lives and learning. A begin- 
ning may be made, for example, with a study of the school community. 
What are the ethnic and racial groups? Do the groups tend to live 
closely together? With whom do children play during out-of-school 
hours? Such studies have reciprocal benefits to the pupil and the school. 
Teachers, for example, can discover the needs of children through inter- 
views with both pupils and parents about out-of-school activities, their 
playmates, their feelings toward themselves and others, and their most 
desired activities and personal relations. 

Community resources provide an excellent area for the improvement 
of human relations. An outside speaker or demonstrator, for example, 
niay appear before a school group. Such a person may be a rabbi, priest, 
clergyman, Negro scientist, artist, educator, Nisei, Hindu. Chinese 
s olar, plumber, waitress, or entertainer. Participation in community 
0 estivals will increase appreciation of the art, dances, music, and 
historical traditions of foreign cultures. Through the excursion, film 
materia , literature, television, and radio, it is important that the wide 
range of conditions under which men live be made known to all. 

ny type of cooperative group activity organized and undertaken to 
a leve an objective of human welfare is likely to improve human rela- 
ions, uc an activity will be especially beneficial if the project includes 
people of different religious, racial, ethnic, and economic backgrounds, 
n cxamp e rom Olsen (28) serves well as an illustration. 
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don t need. It s broken some, but I think it could be fixed. Do you suppose 
the hospital kids would like it?” To make the story short, that class led a 
schoolwide service project which, in six weeks, collected, repaired, painted 
and gave to the children's hospital some 15,000 toys. That very process of 
cooperative endeavor on the basis of equal status did much to reduce pre- 
vious prejudices. 

Data essential to either comprehension or improvement of local hu- 
man relationships can be discovered in community surveys. Surveys of 
civil rights, for example, may disclose covert if not open racial and 
religious discriminations in housing, employment, recreation, education, 
and medical care. A survey of community helpers provides an excellent 
approach to a study on different patterns of work, and the effect these 
various patterns have on ways of living. 'Ihe study of a community will 
aid students to see how people live together and are related to one 
another. 

Many children from minority groups in segregated neighborhoods 
must depend on the school to teach them community life and democratic 
government. They need to become aware of the larger community and 
•what it offers them in facilities and recreation. Vocational opportunities 
and community institutions can profitably be studied by junior and 
senior high school students. 

Newcomers from rural communities need to learn about city geog- 
raphy, to discover what the community offers them, and to develop a 
feeling of community participation. In order to help either rural or 
urban children sun'eys of available jobs, how to go about securing 
and holding jobs, and how to maintain desirable relationships with 
employers are being conducted periodically. 

Summary 

Democracy implies that while e\’ery individual is unique and entitled 
to respect, optimum de\'elopmcnt cannot take place in isolation. Al- 
though individuals are interdependent, increased opportunities for abun- 
dant living occur because of organization and cooperation with others. 
Human relations are vital to groups differing in cultural, racial, and 
religious factors, and to parents and diildrcn or to siblings within the 
family. Wherever people gather there will be sorting and rearranging 
and forces acting as powerful factors in adjustment or maladjustment of 
personalities. 

Tlic objectives of guidance in the improvement of human relations 
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are to assist the student: (1) to reflect sensitivity to human feelings and 
needs; (2) to get along well with people; (3) to give and take sugges- 
tions graciously; (4) to participate in constructive activities involving 
the improvement of the community and the nation; (5) to be objective 
in dealing with people; (6) to reflect compassion for the human prob- 
lems evident in man’s struggle for security, recognition, and peace; 
(7) to reflect the initiative, integrity, and warmth of personality which 
lend themselves to wholesome family living; (8) to use his academic 
background for the advancement of his spiritual, vocational, and recrea- 
tional pursuits; and (9) to learn to recognize the uniqueness of people 
and to feel secure about oneself. 


The attitudes, skills, and behavior of the classroom teacher can exert 
great influence in establishing an autocratic, laissez-faire, or democratic 
climate. Pupils react to a teacher with the type of behavior he himself 
has adopted. It is assumed that with proper guidance students can learn 
to participate, to exchange opinions, to address one another, and thus 
to grow in their ability to observe the rules of courtesy — in short, to 
become good citizens in a social atmosphere. 

Classroom social structure refers to the regard pupils have for one 
another. Three types of individuals were described: the isolate, whom 
no one chooses for an associate; the leader, whom many prefer for an 
associate, and the chum or mutual friend. In addition to other values, 
■now e ge of the social structure in a classroom helps the teacher to 
find leaders who will help with committee plans and projects. 

A sound educational program in which growth in human values and 
. perienccs m intergroup activities are inherent must be carefully 
p anne i uman relations are to be improved. Motive (closely associ- 
Mcd With interest) attitude, belief, and habit are all constituent ele- 
niora e avior; in the field of intergroup relations they must 
* rough guided personal experience. Several types of 
escribed as potential determinants of social adjust- 
tlvnimV ^he vicarious experience approach; studying the 

thr wn i- ^ motion; discussion techniques; cooperative games; 

projects “^*bty group; sociodrama; and school-community 
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CHAPTER 19 


Group Procedures of the Guidance 
Program 


Changing Concepts, Definition, and Purposes 

HAD this chapter been written a decade ago it would 
have doubtless been titled, “Group Guidance.” Failure to agree about 
its definition has resulted in this phrase being currently unacceptable. 
The older and universally accepted concept of group guidance was one 
of a supervisory or administrative nature wherein extracurricular activi* 
tics constituted the center of the program. Such activities were not con- 
sidered a part of the academic curriculum and were, therefore, lumped 
together in a guidance program. Fortunately, we can now observe a 
trend toward making the traditional extracurricular program a part of 
the curriculum itself. Nothing is "extra” if it contributes toward the 
accomplishment of worthy educational objectiv'-.s. Another trend is to 
consider any activity which affects the emotions, attitudes, interests, 
and beliefs of a student as meriting consideration in the "guidance 
program. Any type of organized group service by which students 
gain needed experiences for intelligent personal planning and adjust- 
ment ma) properly be considered a guidance sers’ice. 

Although an organized group of students having the same problem 
presents an economical means of saving time and money, neither econ- 
omy nor administration facility should be the sole objective. Group 
procedures have advantages in accomplishing objectives which can 
ncjvcr be accomplished in client-counselor inter,’icws. In other words, 
ac I!c^cmcnt in self-direction cannot be entirely realized in individual 
counseling. Group procedures provide the social contact and intercourse 
so essential for dc\-c!oping social sensith'ity and codpcratis'c attitudes. 
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The group situation, however, should never permanently submerge the 
individual to group dominance. Guidance is equally applicable to the 
individual alone or as a member of the group. 

The va lues of group procedures in the guidance program may be, 
divided under the headings of developmental, diagnostic, and thera-' 
peutic. Included in the developmental values is the building of good 
social habits such as responsibility, initiative, self-reliance, and honesty 
as well as the ability to get along peaceably and happily with others. 
Group procedure should assist the student to acquire attitudes of toler- 
ance, respect, sympathy, and good will toward all races, classes, and 
nations. 

Dia gnostic values are illustrated in th e laboratory group described on 
subsequent pages; the individual takes and discusses the results of tests 
in a group or social setting. By careful observation of the child in a 
group the guidance worker can diagnose causes and effects of maladjust- 
ment and occasionally lead the pupil to recognize them also. 

T herapeutically, ^idance in group p rocedures can contribute to social 
adjustment. The timid and submissive, for example, find situations in 
which these liabilities can be removed. The student can learn to think 
of himself in terms of what others think of him. Group procedures in 
guidance should assist one to feel accepted, needed, liked, and helpful 
in a group. He should be helped to decrease actions of aggressiveness, 
hostility, egocentricity, and lack of consideration of others. If he finds 
himself a member of a group facing the same problem — stuttering, for 
instance — he knows he will get sympathetic and understanding atten- 
tion, and he finds it easier to release tension through verbalizing his 
fears and anxieties. 

The advantages of group procedures for inculcating democratic ideals 
has been extensively considered in preceding chapters. Nevertheless the 
opportunity for continued training in democracy in the procedures de- 
scribed in this chapter should not be overlooked. In these procedures 
students will discover the superiority of cooperation and group effort 
over selfishness and personal ambition. It is democratic to meet with a 
group working, thinking, and achieving together on some common 
problem. It is the group’s responsibility to define and limit the problem 
and to decide the plan of action for its solution; and in the process 
each individual has the freedom to acquire, examine, and question data, 
and to suggest how the problem can be solved. This is the democratic [ 
process in action. 
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Types of Group Procedures 

So numerous and varied are group counseling procedures that they 
are not readily classified. Robinson (2P) classifies them as: (1) teaching 
groups, (2) discussion groups, (3) laboratory groups, (4) group psy- 
chotherapy, and (5) testing and psychodtama. Just where such topics 
as assemblies, student-councils, clubs, career days, work experience, 
college days, and so on, would be classified in these categories is conjec- 
tural. Furthermore, it is not clear whether these activities are to be spon- 
sored by the instructional or the guidance staff. The important point is 
that these procedures may accomplish valuable objectives which should 
be included in the guidance program. We have made no attempt thus 
far to classify group procedures into definite types. Teaching groups 
and discussion groups were considered in preceding chapters. They will 
be considered further in subsequent paragraphs. Group psychotherapy 
is discussed in chapter 20. The reader will readily recognize other 
categories as we proceed. 

Illustrative Group Procedures in Which Guidance May Be Bound 

THE LABORATORY GROUP 

Illustrative of the group methods in guidance is the precounseling 
orientation period (3i). Combinations of the methods of teaching, 
discussion, laboratory, group psychotherapy, and testing may easily be 
noted. The precounseling orientation system provides the group a notion 
of what counseling service is ; what the counselor can offer or what tests 
can do. Through discussion and graphic or film presentation the student 
is assisted in seeing the relationship between his goals and the means 
for reaching them through informational techniques. Students are 
encouraged in group discussions to ask questions to clarify the ideas 
and to make them his own by integrating with his past experience. 
Appropriate topics for group discussion in a precounseling orientation 
are: 

1. Counseling resources available 

2. The occupational families and pyramid 

3. The United States occupational trends 

4 . Factors in planning 

5. Counseling potentialities and limitations 
Levels of personal counseling 
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During laboratory time tests may be taken; material related to the 
problem may be read; and practice may occur under supervision. Dis- 
cussion may proceed about the types of tests and their uses, values, and 
limitations, and their relationship to vocational planning. 

THE ASSEAfBLV 

Although generally omitted by writers in the field of guidance, the 
opportunities for effective guidance in the assembly are significant. The 
assembly is the heart of the unifying influence of the school. Here can 
be felt the pulse of school morale, loyalty, group behavior, pride in and 
understanding of the work of the school, and the core of the activity 
program. 

The school assembly can be used to develop student-interest in the 
activities of other groups, to assist students to gain correct audience 
habits, to promote good sportsmanship, to demonstrate outstanding 
group or classroom projects, and to provide a forum for discussing im- 
portant guidance topics. The student is the connecting link between 
home and school. Unless he becomes aware of what is occurring within 
the school community he is unable to carry favorable reports to his home. 
The assembly, therefore, serves to correlate school and community inter- 
ests, thereby contributing to desirable school-public relations. 

Careful planning is necessary to make the assembly a success. It is 
usually desirable, for example, to organize a committee of students at 
the beginning of the year; conferences can be held with the music and 
speech departments; home-rooms and dubs may plan to participate — 
arrangements can be made for the program schedule for a month, 
semester, or the entire school year. The committee should appoint pre- 
siding officers for each assembly, check all arrangements for each 
performance, and appoint a stage crew to look after the public address 
system and other equipment. 

The best assemblies usually reflect work of an organized group such 
as a class or dub. The graduation exercises, for instance, should be 
planned and presented by the graduating students. An English class 
may dramatize a recent book on mental hygiene or guidance; the com- 
mercial dub may dramatize the scenes of applying for a job, greeting 
customers, salesmanship, or correct business manners in general; the 
home economics class may present a stj'le pageant; and the occupations 
class may dramatize advantages and disadvantages of various occupa- 
tions. 
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The student assembly should reflect student endeavors. No outside 
speakers should be invited except by permission of the principal. Such 
speakers should be selected with care. 

SCHOOL CLUBS 

The significance of school clubs in high schools has long been recog- 
nized by administrators. Note the degree to which this activity can be 
used (30) : 

Membership in the forty-two clubs reaches eighty-two percent of the 
students. Twenty-seven of these — literary, interest, hobby, national agency 
— meet at general club period on Friday; the Honor clubs — National Honor 
Society, Thespians, Quill and Scroll, UNESCO— meet after school hours; 
with Wednesday activity period limited to the service and topic clubs. 
Officer qualifications forums are urged for home rooms before elections; 
and a parliamentary law class is held weekly for designated club officers. 
The G.O. Qub Committee, after a study of the purposes, devised the 
annual report which each club submits; yearbook, plans and character of 
programs, participation, attendance, attitude toward other clubs, activities, 
administration, community service and control of finances. The faculty 
clubs committee judges on the basis of these reports and awards loving 
cups to the best clubs for ensuing year. 

The many service clubs of Phillips perhaps attract most attention for 
they serve all students in some way, and the community in many ways. 
The Ushers Club, of upper semester boys, formed’ to usher at school per- 
formances and educational meetings, has extended its services to ushering 
at many community entertainments— Civic Symphony, Music Qub, and 
approved commercial shows. They assist in school registration, act as "big 
rot crs to freshman boys, welcome visitors, distribute mail, and help to 
bmld school morale in many ways. The Girls’ Letter Club operates the 
sc 00 exchange book store, entertains and acts as "big sisters" to fresh- 
serves at teas, and helps Ushers when' needed. Pen and Brush 
" esigns and paints scenery, keeps posters in halls encouraging school 
projeas as safety, good manners, sportsmanship, shows, campaigns,.and 
and designs cards and decorations for banquets. 
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can Field Service, a German youth who attends Phillips and lives in a 
student's home; sponsors United Nations trip, and gives programs at 
school and in the community on world understanding. The State Crew, 
Photography, Library, Projection, Future Teachers, Marshalls, and the 
Infirmary, Office, and Cafeteria assistants, and the many music and speech 
department organiaations are all aaive in programs of serving the school 
and community. 

The club appears to satisfy the adolescent urge to belong to a group 
and presents one of the best substitutes for high school fraternities. 
Properly sponsored the dub can help satisfy the adolescent’s basic needs 
for a sense of personal worth, security, recognition, and approval. In 
addition to assisting pupils to leam the social skills, clubs can develop 
and deepen pupils’ interests and aptitudes in vocational and avocational 
pursuits. Qub activity provides an ideal opportunity to practice group 
planning and decision. 

Techniques that make school clubs successful: The key to a successful 
club is a well-informed, enthusiastic sponsor who is alert to the varied 
activities in which the club can engage. The dub sponsor must be well 
trained in the field of guidance and possess skills of counseling. This 
enables him to maintain a permissive atmosphere in which pupils may 
learn by organizing, planning, and executing. He must have a sympa- 
thetic interest in boys and girls and enjoy their association and confi- 
dence. His democratic spirit will enable him to be interested in the 
inconspicuous pupil from a poor or obscure family; his sense of humor 
will permit him to endure the exuberance of youth. He is able to find 
his chief satisfaction in pupil-growth rather than an appreciation of his 
own efforts; and he is willing to give time and thought to making the 
dub a success. Finally, the successful sponsor is keenly interested in 
the world and seeks to become sufficiently expert in one field of activity 
in which he feels he has found his niche. 

What does the dub do? In the first place, management must be car- 
ried out through dub officers who have had, or who may be getting, 
spedal training for the roles they play. Given the opportunity, club 
members will suggest many excellent projects and proposals. With the 
assistance of the sponsor the program rommittee should determine the 
major objectives for the semester or year, and then plan individual 
programs to provide a variety of activities contributing toward these 
aims. Illustrative specific activities to accomplish objectives are: reports 
by pupils based on reading or interviews, dramatizations, dcmonstra- 
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tions, musical numbers, field trips, assembly programs, camp activities, 
and outdoor parties in the form of wiener roasts, skating parties, or 
sleigh rides. Suggestions for club activities may be found from the 
hundreds of accounts printed in the school professional magazines, 
manuals, and textbooks. (See bibliography, page 541.) 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

Student government is a common form of pupil participation. It 
provides a laboratory in which the understandings and skills involved 
in democratic citizenship may be practiced. Democratic ideals and skills 
cannot be achieved merely in reading about democracy. Participation 
in this form of government requires that students assume and discharge 
responsibility. Because student participation in student government 
implies teamwork among faculty, administration, and students there 
must be a type of guidance which will develop a mutual faith and 
respect among the fellow-workers. Student government involves a gen- 
eral organization of all students and this organization serves as the all- 
inclusive unit and directing force of the activity program. Machinery 
for elections is established, parliamentary procedure is learned— in 
brief, students have an opportunity to do those things which they will 
do as useful citizens in a representative democracy. 

The Student Councl 

Basic to student government is the student council, a group of boys 
and girls representing all the students and working cooperatively with 
the faculty and administration for the improvement of the school and 
development of leadership, character, and maturity of all members of 
the student body. Before a student council is organized, how’ever, it is 
essential that the whole topic of student government be reviewed and 
studied by the faculty. A faculty planning committee should initiate and 
execute this study. Tbe follow’ing plans which were followed by one 
faculty contain many concrete suggestions: 

At the initial meeting the committee members exchanged ideas and 
ormulated tentative objectives, for example: to develop a knowledge 
of democracy by practical application; to develop the sentiments for 
aw and order and intelligent respect for authority; to develop increased 
sclf-dircction, intelligent leadership, cooperation, school morale, and 
fellowship. 

At a second meeting reports were given on existing forms of student 
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government as described in published literature. At a third meeting 
tentative plans for organizing a student council were made. Objectives 
and plans were then presented to the general faculty. These were 
adopted and the plans of organization were initiated. 

The Student Council Is Organized 

In the high school the home-room is generally the basic unit: in the 
elementary school the classroom is the basic unit. These units elect their 
own officers and representatives to the student council. (Incidentally 
other elected officials may be: a representative for the parent-teacher 
association, a fire marshal, a monitor, etc.) In one school two repre- 
sentatives from each class, kindergarten through sixth grade, attended 
student-council meetings. These representatives voted for general offi- 
cers. Another plan is to have the general organization officers elected 
by vote of all students in a campaign featuring petitions, conferences, 
posters, slogans, telephoning, and assembly speeches. There is an 
apparent trend for the representative base of the student council to be 
derived from the core class, the social studies, or some other established 
part of the curriculum, thus giving weight to a concept that the council 
is being recognized as a learning activity. 

The general organization varies from school to school, but the pattern 
usually consists of president, vice-president, secretary, and major com- 
mittees. A chairman of the faculty committee may act as the official 
sponsor of the general organization. 

The student council is the legislative body which hears committee 
reports, sets up policies, submits proposals, supervises elections, makes 
appeals, and charters student organizations. 

Student Council Committees 

An effective student council organization provides for decentralization 
of participation through committees. One elementary school council, 
for example, found a need for the following committees (representation 
indicated) : 

1. Building Traffic Committee 
Grade one — 3 pupils 
Grade two — 2 pupils 
Grade three — 2 pupils 
Grade four — 2 pupils 
Grade five — 3 pupils 
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2. Street Traffic ODmmittee 
Grade six — 12 pupils 

3. Grounds Committee 

Grades 1 to 5 — one boy and one girl from each grade. 

A. Girls Lavatory Committee 

One girl from each grade, 1 to 9 inclusive. 

3. Boys Lavatory Committee (with teacher in charge) 

One boy from each grade, 1 to 9 inclusive. 

6. Office Monitor Committee 

Two pupils each from grade 1 to 3 inclusive. 

One high school council found the following committees useful: 

1. Law and order 

2. Assembly 

3. Publicity and Publications 

4. Scholarship 

5. Athletics (including sportsmanship) 

6. Safety 

7. Recreation 

8. Decoration (preparing posters, stage scenery, etc.) 

9. Declamation (conducting assemblies, pep talks, radio programs, tele* 
vision, etc.) 

10. Lost and Found 

Most important of the student council committees is the student- 
planning committee whose duty it is to assure the systematic, effective, 
and wholesome participation of the student body. The membership of 
this committee should be comprised of the executive officers and chair- 
man of each of the other committees. Each of the committee chairmen 
brings with him to the meetings of this planning committee his com- 
mittee report. The report may be outlined as follows: 

1. Our duties 

2. How we carry out our duties 
3- Members of our committee 

4. Problems we have 

5. Suggestions 

6. Teacher in charge 

Activities of the Student Council 

Inasmuch as the number and variety of projects reported by student 
councils make a complete list impractical we may present for illustra- 
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tive purposes, a small sampling of projects listed by the student activities 
committee of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 

m. 

Attitudes 

1. Secure students’ suggestions for changes. 

2. 0)nduct a campaign to improve school spirit. 

3. Develop a 50-question test for hall officers. 

4. Issue monthly bulletin on what students can do to develop courtesy, 
citizenship, discipline. 

5. Plan and promote a "better manners’* campaign. 

Kewards 

1. Determine kinds and recipients of athletic awards. 

2. Give public awards to students who have received very little recog- 
niuon for hard work. 

3. Give an awards banquet for all those who have participated in the 
school activities program. 

4. Provide badges for cafeteria workers. 

5. Award prize for best assembly program of year. 

Cooperation 

1. Visit-other schools to gain new ideas. 

2. Plan student-community activity for each week. 

3. Serve on student-faculty committees. 

4. Attend meetings throughout state as a representative of the student 
body. 

5. Send representatives to local, district, state, and regional conferences 
of the Student Council. 

Public Relations 

1. Hea members of Coundl to adult community youth council. 

2. Present program over the local radio station. 

3. Take over city government for a day. 

4. Cooperate in community clean-up and paint-up campaign. 

5. Sponsor art and music appreciation programs for both tlje student 
body and the public 

Welfare 

1. Collect clothes for unfortunates at home and abroad. 

2. Collect, repair, and distribute toys. 

3. Present baskets of food, at Thanksgiving and Oiristmas, to the 
needy. 
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The following detailed description of a specific project in guidance 
suggests one avenue directly relating the student-council activities to 
the guidance program; 

Under the guidance of the principal and factulty adviser a committee 
chose to conduct a survey among the eighth-grade pupils. The survey in- 
cluded the following questions: 

1. Do you understand how your high school subjects can help you in pre- 
paring for a career? For example, how does biology fit into nursing? 

2. Are you familiar with jobs offered in this area? How would you prepare 
for them? 

3. Do you have a career in mind? Docs Terryville offer the courses you 
will need for it? 

4. Would you be interested in more information concerning the following 
careers? Place X before those in which you are interested. 


Accountancy 

Agriculture 

Dairy 

Fruit 

Livestock 

Poultry 

Tobacco 

Vegetable 

Aircraft Manu- 
facturing 

Air Hostess 

Airplane Pilot 

Ardiitect 

Automobile 

Mechanic 

Barber 

Beauty Operator 

Bookkeeper 

Bricklayer 

Cabinetmaker 

Carpenter 

Chemist 

Dental Hygien- 
ist 

Dental Techni- 
cian 


Dentist 

Deteaive 

Draftsman 

Education 

College 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Health and 

Physical 

Education 

Elearician 

Engineering 

Elearical 

Civil 

Chemical 

Industrial 

Mechanical 

Metallurgical 

Mining 

Funeral Director 

and Embalmer 
Furniture Indus- 
try 

...... Insurance Occu- 
pations 


List any others 


Lawyer 
Librarian 
Meat Cutter 
Medical X-Ray 
Technician 
Nursing and 
Health Services 
Optometrist 
Painter and 
Paperhanger 
Patternmaker 
Pharmacist 
Photographer 
Printer or 
Engraver 
Radio Announcer 
Radio Engineer 
Railroad Occupa- 
tions 

Refrigeration and 
Air-Condition- 
ing Mechanic 
Salesman 
Secretary, Stenog- 
rapher, and 
Typist 

Social Worker 
Therapist 
Tool and Die 
Maker 
Veterinarian 
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Each member of the student council then chose a specific occupation 
for study with the idea of becoming an '‘Amateur Expert/' For example, 
one pupil who was interested in engineering as a career pursued his 
study in this manner: 

First, a catalogue was sent for from numerous engineering schools in 
order to learn the requirements for entrance, costs, types of courses, years 
of preparation, etc. Then several engineers were contacted for firsthand 
information concerning their types of work; that is, mechanical, chemical, 
electrical, etc. Through the principal’s office he located professional maga- 
zines that would be of help in gaining an insight into current engineering 
fields. The library gave further assistance. He wrote a ten-minute report 
covering the highlights of the engineering field. 

Pupils who selected other occupations followed the same pattern of pro- 
cedure. Once the reports were completed, the pupils turned them in to the 
principal and the student-council faculty adviser. The reports were checked 
for organization, content, and interest. Each pupil then gave an oral report 
before two advisers who could assist him in delivery techniques. 

On designated days, subjea to the approval of principals and teachers 
of the lower level, these council members visited the classrooms, speaking 
on numerous careers. The many questions the pupils asked indicated in- 
terest in the project. 

Evaluation of the Student Council 

That objectives of student-council functions may be clarified, vali- 
dated, established, and maintained, continuous evaluation is essential. 
Everyone who is concerned with the entire school program should have 
an opportunity to evaluate the school council. This includes the faculty, 
the students, the administrator, the custodian, and even parents of 
children. Many techniques of evaluation may be adopted, but the most 
convenient are the questionnaire and informal w'ritten comment. Two 
illustrations of the questionnaire are given below. 

An Illustrative Evaluation Questionnaire for the Faculty 

Is the student council a legislative branch of the total school government 

in w'hich all school ciiizens participate aaivcly.^ 

Are all groups of adults and students represented on the council.’ 

Is time provided for all groups — home-rooms, core rooms, faculty meet- 
ings— for decisions on plans and policies? 
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Does ihe operation of the student council encourage a better informed 
student body in social and economic issues of our world? Does it develop 
an attitude of social responsibility? An ability to arrive at cooperative 
decisions? 

Does the operation of the school council permit students to learn democ- 
racy by practicing it? Does it permit a cooperative planning approach, in 
which students and faculty members join each other in a mutual attack 
upon the real problems of the total school? 


An Illustrative Evaluation Questionnaire for the Students 

We are ir^'ing to find out how you feel about our Student Council. Will you 
please help us by answering the following questions? Just put dosvn what you 
tliink. Do not sign this sheet. 


1. Ate you glad that our school has a student Yes No 

council? 

2 . Are you interested in what the council does? Yes No 

3. Do you know why we have the student Yes No 

council? 

4. Does the council help you to understand the Yes No 

school's problems? 

5. Do j'ou have a chance to talk about the Yes No 

school problems? 

6. Does your class have good represenotives? Yes No 

7. Do you think the council helps the school? Yes No 

8. Do you think the council has good officers? Yes No 

9. Do you think the council helps to make you 

a better citizen? Yps No 

10. Do you think you are part of the council? Yes No 

11. Do you think we should aln’ap have a Yes No 

student council? Yes No 

12. How can we improve the student council? 


Organized Guidance AcnvrnES 
The Home-Roonj As a Medium for Guidance 

The home-room has held a permanent place in the organization of 
junior and senior high schools for over two decades. However, the core 
course has gained such popularity that eventually tlie home-room may 
be abandoned. Until such transformation occurs, however, the home- 
room will have a significant function in the guidance program. 

The home-room is a meeting place for a group of tv,-enty-five to 
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thirty-five pupils with a sponsor to come together either for adminis- 
trative convenience, group learning, or social activity. From an admin- 
istrative standpoint necessary announcements can be made, lockers can 
be issued, fees collected, attendance taken. If it continues only for such 
administrative activities its existence can scarcely be justified. In the 
absence of a core program the home-room can serve effectively as a 
group situation in which guidance procedures can be found. The pur- 
pose of the home-room should be to set up an ideal, intimate, democratic 
relationship between pupils and teachers in which the curriculum, extra- 
classroom activities, and the general guidance program might be better 
coordinated. 

The home-room exists with variations in respect to frequenc}’ with 
which pupils meet, length of periods, time of day, types of activities, 
and purpose. The length of time commonly devoted to the home-room is 
one forty-five minute period a week. Shorter periods can scarcely be 
called a home-room period and meeting more frequently may easily 
develop into boredom, 

ARE GROUPS FOR HOME-ROOMS ORGANIZED? 

Two methods are commonly used to organize pupils into a home- 
room group. By the first method pupils are chosen by alphabet or some 
other plan of random selection within each grade level; by the second 
method students are selected from all grade levels. The second method 
has the merit of reproducing the family situation permitting boys and 
girls of different age levels to work and play together. Nevertheless, 
potential dangers are inherent; e.g., older boys and girls may dominate 
social and athletic activities. 

The home-room group should remain together under the same spon- 
jor for several years. Note the following example as a variation of tJiis 
plan (40): 

When the student enters the ninth grade he is assigned a faculty 
advisor for four years. For example, commercial students are divided 
equally among all three commercial teachers; home-making girls arc 
sponsored by the home-making teacher; collegc-cntrancc students are 
assigned to English, social studies, mathematics, and science teachers. 
Tlie ratio is one to twenty-five. Each teacher is responsible for one field 
of study only. 

At the end of the ninth year each student is given a "course slsect" 
whicli is mimeocraphed into four forms; college-entrance, vocational. 
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commercial, and general. On each sheet are spaces for listing all sub- 
jects: e.g., one area for the basic subjects — English, social studies, and 
general science; one area for major fields; and one area for electives. 
After each area are spaces for recording grades and units earned; 
recording is usually done during the summer after final examinations. 

When the student returns in the fall the student and advisor can see 
at a glance what subjects have been passed and the number of units 
earned. Each student confers with his advisor at least twice, spring and 
fall, during the school year. A third conference may be desirable in 
January if any courses have been completed at that time. For the spring 
meeting a special period is set aside during the school day for the 
student-advisor conference. All course sheets are delivered to home- 
room teachers who in turn distribute them to students. Each student goes 
to an assigned room where his advisor is ready to meet him. 

The student is ready for fall term because schedules are based upon 
present progress and future needs and desires. If the student decided to 
^ange a course he is routed by the office to another advisor, who takes 
him over for the rest of his high school career. 

he home-room fails as a guidance medium if it lacks organization, 
permits too many interruptions, contains pupils with too wide a range 
0 interests which takes them out of the home-room, fails to provide a 
ime or p ace or individual counseling and guidance, and is supervised 
by a teacher untrained in guidance techniques and procedures. 

H£ HOME-ROOM CAN BE THE MAIN COUNSELING CENTER 


lp^c^ °me room provides the opportunity for a student to have at 
Thp school as his friend, his confidant, his counselor, 

thp room teacher should serve as the basic counseling agent with 
setc thf of the professional school counselor. The teacher 

lem« ftrcndly, uninhibited discussion of real prob- 

tjon- ._j genuinely interested in activities; obser\'es individual reac- 
the vrn. ^ Jp^’ Obtains and records important data; and guides 
The doming a richer, better integrated small society, 

schools not oroanLd guidance purposes in high 

erinc iniprp j classes. It becomes the center for discov- 

These record ^ ^ needs of students, which are recorded and filed, 
fears hanHV^ sod contain information indicating special interests, 
mental ab'rr^^” problems, hobbies, likes and dislikes, academic abilities, 
y> a ievements, and aptitude. Illustrative of the type of 
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counseling that may go on in a home-room is the conference method 
described below: 

A group of pupils having common problems and related interests are 
grouped around a table to exchange their points of view and their indi- 
vidual experiences. They pool their various opinions and attempt to 
summarize discussion in the form of some definite conclusions. 

The leader opens the conference by making a clear statement of the prob- 
lem, then encouraging each person to express himself. Irrelevant discus- 
sion is discouraged and conclusions are frequently given as summaries. 
If it is to be successful, such a conference requires that the group mem- 
bers understand the problem and that the group is empowered to do 
something about it. The leader should be alert and enjoy working with 
people. He must be patient, even-tempered, a good listener, free from 
prejudices, interested, practical, poised, and able to adjust himself to 
many diverse situations and personalities. 

The conference will be more successful if it is conducted in the following 
sequence: (1) aim and purpose; (2) outline of introductory remarks; 
(3) list of questions and notes that are to be employed in the body of 
the conference; and (4) notes on concluding remarks, reminders, and 
assignments. 

Appropriate topics for such a roundtable discussion include those items 
of interest which can rarely be found in the classroom. Some of these are: 

1. Problem of boy and girl relations. 

2. Personal, social, and economic status. 

3. Appearance and dress. 

4. Hecreational guidance. 

5. Home-room clubs, intramural games, and athletics. 

6. Pupil assistance in planning. 

7. Home-room parties. 

8. '‘How to be popular.” 

9. "Dating.” 

10. Selection of eleaive subjeas. 

11. Explanatory subjects, e.g., general language, industrial arts, com- 
merce. 

THE HOME-ROOM ClAN BRIDGE THE CAP 
BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 

For large junior and senior high schools the home-room provides a 
convenient unit around which can be organized a parent-teacher’s asso- 
ciation. The association may meet with the teacher in the home-room 
and later join with other home-room groups for a special program. 
Home-room parent groups may elect representatives to a planning com- 
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mittee which meets during the school day with the teachers of that 
grade level. The growing importance of parent-teacher conferences can 
receive even more impetus through the home-room unit. Conferences 
with parents may become a regular responsibility of the home-room 
teacher. In some schools the home-room teacher makes at least one visit 
each semester at every home represented in his group. Parents may par- 
ticipate as resource persons, panel members, chaperons, hostesses, and in 
planning processes. 


The Core Curriculum 

Although considerable discussion has already been devoted to the 
core curriculum in foregoing pages it is still deserving of a place in a 
chapter devoted to group situations in the guidance program. The core 
curriculum is based on the assumption that there are certain common 
learning experiences which everyone needs to live happily and usefully. 
Such fundamental learnings cannot safely be divided into subject-matter 
categories to be taught in unrelated teaching fields. The core curriculum 
consists of common problems and needs which youth in out society 
ace. Subject matter from all pertinent fields of knowledge is drawn 
upon to clarify persistent common problems of living and to provide 
data for solving them. 

Although the core curriculum may be in several designs, the common 
e ement is a cote of general education based upon a program of prob- 
ems w ich have been chosen by the teacher and his group of students. 

1 IS assumed that the teacher and students are most competent to 
e ermine e common needs of the particular group. Few high schools, 
ready to accept this design without modification. 
®x^ple, are usually worked out by the entire fac- 
hf.^1 * j ^ T ividual teacher selecting the specific units of work to 
carried out cooperatively with the students. The group 
uDno ^ Particular problems upon which it wishes to work, draws 
of these proU ^ ^d organizes itself for an intensive study 

can be described by the following characteristics 

tincti^'aspen subjea-mattcr patterns. (This is its most dis- 

core emphasizes group ptoMem-solving, teacher-pupil planning. 
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This is in contrast to predetermination of group goals and procedures by 
teachers or textbook writers. 

3. The core provides for a daily block of time longer than the conven- 
tional forty-five to sixty-minute high school period. Core classes often 
work together with the same teacher or a team of teachers for two or 
three years. 

4. The core places emphasis upon improved guidance and counseling at 
the classroom level. 

The Home-Room and the Core Curriculum 
The home-room plan can provide a base on which a core curriculum 
can be developed. Activities seldom found in the regular subject organ- 
ized classroom may begin in the home-room and these, in turn, may 
become part of the regular curriculum. Typical of these activities are 
safety education, home and family living, vocational guidance, boy and 
girl relationships, personal grooming, etiquette, community history, 
hobbies, citizenship, and observation of special days. 

If we consider the home-room as a situation in which activities are 
based upon the needs of the immediate society in which the learner 
lives, then the home-room is actually the "core” around which the 
work in another course, or other courses, is planned. Conversely, the 
core organization makes the home-room of the traditional curriculum 
a part of the core. 

Illustration of a Sequence of Units in a Core Curriculum 
Design {12, 1) 

Freshman Core: Orientation 

1. Finding myself in school and community 

2. Choosing a vocation 

3. New horizons through literature 

4. The United States and world affairs 
Sophomore Core: World Mindedness 

1. The atomic age 

2. Wax and peace 

3. The development of law and justice 

4. Theaters, motion pictures, radio, and television 

Junior Core: American Life and Culture 

1. The American people 

2. America in literature 

3. The United States government, its structure and development 

4. The development of an American economic system 
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Senior Core: Life Adjustment 

1. College and careers 

2. Our literary heritage 

3. Consumer education 

4. Marriage and family living 

Advantages oj the Core Curriculum for the Guidance Program 

The core program makes possible a direct attack upon the needs and 
problems of students. When common problems are identified they are 
studied intensively, appropriate subject matter is drawn upon, and 
solutions are reached through individual and group thinking. The core 
can bridge the gap between education and guidance. Traditional extra- 
curricular activities become a part of the educative process and because 
the units are so comprehensive, individual differences in abilities and 
rates of learning are provided for without ability grouping. 

As a direct result of their being together for a long period of time, 
pupils in a cote class become better acquainted with their peers and 
teacher. Just as the home-room teacher, the core teacher becomes better 
acquainted with pupils and can even become their close friend, con- 
fidant, and counselor. The core curriculum can provide for the maximum 
•development of the individual's capacities. In the group endeavors each 
pupil can find some phase in which his special aptitudes can be devel- 
oped. In order that this occurs, however, the core teacher must know the 
individual intimately, his interests, abilities, achievements, and environ- 
mental background. Data contributing to this knowledge must be filed 
for the cote teacher’s convenience, that is, in the classroom. 

If guidance is to be successful in the core curriculum the training of 
■the teacher in techniques of guidance must be far beyond what it is 
■to ay. Although the core teacher will perform the basic guidance func- 
tion through his individual counseling contacts with students, he will 
never e able to function entirely independently of the professionally- 
"trained school counselor. 

General Guidance Courses 
The Exploratory or General Guidance Course 

Included in the organized curriculum patterns are regular courses 
esigne for the specific purpose of giving pupils adequate educational 
n vocational information. In addition, units stressing occupational 
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and educational information can be found in se\’eral courses. Other 
methods are discussed later in this chapter, but for immediate illustra- 
tive purposes we shall consider these two forms of curriculum design. 

The special course whether it be called an exploratory course or 
guidance course originated in junior high school, probably with the 
industrial arts area, and later in commercial subjects where students 
were given an overview of the business world. It has always been diffi- 
cult to distinguish between regular and exploratory’ courses, but the 
purpose has been to give students a preview of actual work that is per- 
formed on the job. During the course the student has the opportunity to 
evaluate his potentialities and interests for related occupations. How- 
ever, such a course should have sufficient intrinsic value that it will add 
to the total fund of knowledge regardless of whether or not one follows 
one of the vocations explored. 

A student who enrolls in the exploratory course should have many 
opportunities for first-hand contact and sense impressions through field 
trips, motion pictures or television, slides and unprojected pictures, and 
representative speakers. Experiences, however, should not be so detailed 
and specific as to prevent a view of the general occupational field such 
as conditions of employment, abilities required, and services rendered. 
Essential to a successful exploratory course is a teacher skilled in the 
collection and analysis of data. The student should be closely obscr\'ed 
and data recorded in the form of anecdotes, stenographic interviews, 
products of pupils’ written work, and results of tests. The data collected 
about the student should be a part of the guidance program and kept 
in a cumulative file. Tlie use of these data should be applied not only 
to individual students but also to a composite piaure whiclj can be used 
for curriculum planning. 

Illustrative topics found in an c-xploratory or general guidance course 
are: the techniques of effective study; the importance of looking ahead; 
the value of education; adjusting to the scliool; the meaning of success; 
aids to self-analysis; choosing a course of study; mechanical occupations; 
careers in science; opportunities in salesmanship; occupations in art 
and music, writing, social service, agriculture, and clerical work; domes- 
tic and personal service; how to apply for a job; how to earn a promo- 
tion; and how to establish credit. TIjcsc topics will readily lead to the 
conclusion that no one occupation is given exclusive importance to 
the point of detailed analysis. Occupational information is obtained. 
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but emphasis is on general fields of related occupations and personality 

problems rather than on a spedfic vocation. 

Certainly such a course should not be a “dumping ground” for stu- 
dents who are failing in other courses; yet it should be a course in which 
no student ever fails to the point of having to repeat it. It should have 
meaning to the student in terms of further education or employment. 

Guidance in Regular Courses 

Guidance topics may be integrated into a regular course by being 
placed in a subject distinctly related to a vocation, or, as in the case of 
English, guidance material can be used as a core around whicii learning 
activities can center. A common pattern is to designate a block of time 
within a tegular course to be devoted to a study of occupations or a 
topic of personal and social development. The most common area for 
the introduction of such units is the sodal studies area. A unit in sodal 
studies, for example, may require a sur\'ey of the occupational life of 
the community, supplemented by dass discussions, readings, and motion 
pictures. Tlie so-called guidance units ate generally organized around 
problems of self-analysis, sur\'ey of occupational life, analysis of occupa- 
tions, vocational choices, necessary training for a vocation, and getting 
started on a job. A unit on personal and sodal development may appro- 
priately be introduced in a biology or home economics class; a unit on 
types of work, general attitudes which help a person hold a job may 
become part of a general business course. 

On» ninth-grade studies course has a vocations unit w’hich enables 
pupils to work in a place of business for two weeks to gain actual work 
experience. Individuals may select their own type of job or place of busi- 
ness but once they are at work they must file daily reports and then a 
nil report with the school. A follow-up study and discussion leads to 
a stud) of certain occupations and professions according to interests 
^ iscosered through the work experiences, or ones brought out through 
interest tests. Eventually consideration must be given to educational 
requirements, high school courses required for college entrance, and 
tj'pe college to consider in preparing for this particular occupation 

The English class provides numerous avenues for guidance projects 
or umt^ One dass, for example, chose a project of w’riting bibliogra- 
p lies, these were handed to the teacher she wrote comments 

pon \arious statements and suggestions whidi might prove helpful in 
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plans and problems. Pupils were invited to make an appointment with 
the teacher to discuss some problem mentioned in the bibliography. 

Another English class chose to prepare an important talk or research 
paper on the topic "My Future” (7). The class was organized into 
committees and participated in the following activities: (1) One com- 
mittee arranged an early exhibit of occupational monographs and briefs 
that were close at hand in the school library and invited the librarian 
to meet the class for part of a period to make suggestions and answer 
questions. (2) Another committee visited the Office of the United States 
Employment Service. The chief employment counselor of this office 
visited the class to answer questions and returned the next day to admin- 
ister an interest check-list. The results of this experience led into train- 
ing requirements and employment opportunities. 

Guidance counselors of the school offered help in evaluating indi- 
vidual aptitudes on the basis of tests, cumulative records, and counseling. 
Three films were shown and discussed; Finding Your Life Work; 
Your Job — Are You Preparing For It? and, How to Apply For, IFin, 
and Advance On a Job. 

The final talks given by the pupils gave the class group a wide survey 
of occupational areas. The following essay appearing in the Creative 
Writing Folder summarizes these guidance experiences very well: 

Reflections on Mv Senior Talk 

I felt no joy as I viewed the bulletin board. Indeed, I felt very sad about 
the whole thing. For there for ail to read were the two words that spelled 
hours of hard work and misery, SENIOR TALKS. 

Welk there was no way of getting out of it. And so it was that I entered 
the room the next day feeling very much like a martyr. I took my scat 
resolved to meet this crisis bravely. At least it promised to be novel. We 
were to investigate the professions we were planning to enter. My chosen 
field at this time happened to be Chemical Engineering. And this was to 
be the topic on which I was to speak. 

Then followed very much what I expeacd. She wanted an outline, 
bibliography, and how many other things I cannot say. So like the good 
little martyr that I am, I hopped, skipped, and jumped up to the librar)*. 

I asked for the college bulletins featuring courses in Chemical Engineering. 
The librarian, being a good librarian, brought me the bulletin of a univer- 
sity having one of the best courses in my chosen field. 

I almost choked when I looked at that course! I have not yet recovered 
from tlie shock. Those who survive that course will know more mathe- 
matics than Pythagoras himself! 
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But being the brave fellow that I am, I continued on. I next investigated 
the pamphlets on that subject. That was the final straw which broke the 
patient camel s back. The things that happen to a chemical engineer 
shouldn t happen to the proverbial dog! His love for his work, say some, 
is supposed to compensate for these little inconveniences. Amare desistitl 

Now its over. I have given my talk; and I have, I hope, returned to 
normal. And since it is all over, I think perhaps that all the "wasted effort” 
wasn’t wasted. I have changed my mind. Perhaps if I had not gone through 
all that torture I might have entered a field about which I was largely 
ignorant, and which I certainly would not have liked. Through the research 
necessary for this talk, I have discovered a field far more satisfying to me, 
education. Perhaps you will say ihat I am fickle. Be that as it may, I am 
glad that I know what I know today. And so to future martyrs I leave this 
parting thought: It may seem like a gruesome task, but prove to be one 
which you may have reason not to regret. (7/517) 


e teaching of such units should be done by well-trained counselors, 
or socia stu ies teachers who have a background of knowledge in 
ocwpa ions an guidance techniques. If the unit is based on a textbook 
n y, I as ittle value; it must be developed through the community 
^ oratory. Mete knowledge about adjustment mechanisms, study 
qualities will not result in students being able to 
recognize or correct their own inadequacies. 

U\e Adjustment Education 


mpnh A ^ decade increased attention has been given to a move- 

not nr ^ Adjustment Education.” The movement does 

menf arr^ philosophy of education but it does attempt to imple- 

were mnr^ ^ ^ principles. The originators of the program 

worthv in, promoting action rather than theory, thus all 

embraced efforts to improve secondary education were 

defines Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 

cietines the concept as follows (37) ; 

youth to liip Education is that which better equips all American 

to society as hn satisfaction to themselves and with profit 

^ "’^^bers. workers, and citizens. 

emotiTn^aThelltlT"*' physical and 

S he fundamental skills as important, since citizens in a de- 
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mocfacy must be able to compute, to read, to write, to listen, and to 
speak effectively. It emphasizes skills as tools for further achievements. 

3. It stresses the development of wholesome recreational interests of both 
an individual and social nature. 

4. It centers attention upon solving the present problems of youth as well 
as preparing them to solve their future problems. 

5. It is for all American youth and offers them learning experiences 
appropriate to their capacities. 

6. It recognizes the importance of personal satisfactions and achievements 
for each individual within the limits of his abilities. 

7. It respects the dignity of honest labor and recognizes the educational 
values of responsible work experience in the life of the community. 

8. It provides both general and specialized education: but, even in the 
former, common goals are to be atrained through diffecenthtion both 
as to subject matter and experience. 

9. It accepts deferred as well as immediate values. For each individual 
it keeps an open road and stimulates the maximum achievement of 
which he is capable. 

10. It recognizes that many events of importance happened a long time 
ago, but it holds chat the real signilicance of these events is in their 
bearing upon life today. 

11. It promotes active and creative achievements as well as adjustment to 
existing conditions; it places a high piemium upon learning to make 
wise choices, since the very concept of American democracy demands 
the appropriate revising of aims and the means of attaining them. 

12. It is education fashioned to achieve desired outcomes in terms of 
character and behavior. It is not education which follows convention 
for its own sake or holds any aspeas of the school as an end in itself 
rather chan a means to an end. 

13. It has many patterns. For a school, class, or pupil It is an individual 
matter. The same pattern should not be adopted in one community 
merely because it is effeaivc in another. It must make sense in each 
community in terms of the goals which are sec and the resources 
which are available. 

The Commission had no intention of presenting a predetermined 
program. While it was believed that life adjustment could best be 
attained through a complete curriculum reorganization based upon sig- 
nificant areas of living, it was pointed out that much could be done 
within the conventional curriculum and organizational framework of the 
traditional school. 

Life adjustment education has been influential in focusing attention 
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upon the needs of none-college students. This emphasis has resulted in 
■widespread experiments in general education and some changes in ter- 
minology. Instead of using terms such as exploratorj' course, general 
guidance course — even core course, some schools are now using the 
phrase, "Life Adjustment Class." 

Group Guidance Through the Library 

The library provides an ideal environment for group guidance but 
its effectiveness will depend entirely on proper planning, direction, and 
organization. In one respect the library may be regarded as a medium 
for implementing guidance; in another respect it may be considered as 
the n^ain functionary of group guidance procedure. 

To facilitate organization the library should be centralized as a special 
guidance reading room where pupils can find up-to-date pamphlet 
material, boohs on how to get a job, how to improve your personality, 
college catalogues, and school directories. On the other hand, the library 
may be decentralized ; each classroom is equipped with a bookshelf of 
guidance material. A combination of these tu’o organizational patterns 
is desirable. 

Through the library service, students should be able to find vocational 
information in books, on bulletin boards, exhibits of book covers, in 
pamphlets, in magazine articles. Instructional materials in the form of 
films, slides, and motion pictures are sometimes retained at the library; 
if not, they will be at some other audio-visual center. 

Included in library materials should be special studies and govern- 
ment reports. The latest census records are available from the Bureau 
of the Census. Recent interpretations of the census by various writers 
are valuable, e.g., classification of the workers in America from a 
sodo-economic viewpoint. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles should 
be available as well as the Vocational Information Service published by 
Sdence Research Assodates. The latter publication gives sources of 
many free or inexpensive materials. Articles clipped from current maga- 
zines and newspapers dealing with occupational information ate very 
useful. 

All library materials except books, magazine, and catalogues can be 
placed in file folders and labeled with the name of the vocation or 
the field of guidance to which it applies. In these folders can also be 
placed sheets which refer to material on the subject located in books 
and magazines (17). 
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Community Cooperation in Guidance of Groups 
A good school serves a direct community function through helping 
solve the problems of the community, and in doing so it develops a 
sense of the community within all the students. Not only must the school 
become a community itself but it must also utilize community activities 
and problems in its curriculum by taking the school group into com- 
munity life for the mutual benefit of each. 

Space prohibits an extensive discussion in this textbook of the various 
ways in which the community and school work together. Fortunately 
such discussions are available elsewhere.*^ Nevertheless, we shall briefly 
consider three activities as examples in which procedures of group 
guidance may be found: the Career Conference, the Work-Experience 
Program, and the Community Occupational Survey. 

The Career Conference 

The program of school-community cooperation emphasizes the fullest 
possible use of community resources. These resources include people 
who may contribute to all features of the school program, An excellent 
opportunity to accomplish this aim and at the same time to use group 
methods in guidance is the Oreer Conference, sometimes referred to 
as "the vocational information conference," or "career day,” wherein 
men and women from numerous vocations are brought to the campus 
for a period of several days or less to speak to students in groups and 
to consult with them individually on the job opportunities in their fields. 
The values of such a project may be summarized as follows; 

1. To provide students with current information from people actually 
doing the work, and thus stimulate the student toward successful effort. 

2. To inform the student of immediate employment trends. 

3. To acquaint the student W’ith requirements for entrance into various 
occupations, colleges, and other schools. 

4. To acquaint the student with new vocational possibilities .and thus 
broaden his occupational horizons. 

5. To make the student aware of occupations related to his present choice. 
This adds to his knowledge of the fields in which he is already 
interested. 

* A plan for Filing Unbound Occupational Inforra-uion by Georpc Hutchinson 
can be obtained from Ti>e Cf’foritle, Port Byron, Ness- York. An equally pood 
plan, Tltc SRA Occupational Filing Plan, can be obtained from Science Rejeatth 
Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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6. To provide the student with actual first-hand information leads into 

future placement. 

Secondary values to students and townspeople who work on the 
career conference are also apparent. An opportunity for many kinds of 
organizational and social experience are available in the process of con- 
ference planning, working on hospitality, publicity, exhibits, and re- 
cording. The career conference also results in improved public relations 
through publicity; and through personal contacts with a wide variety 
of speakers with faculty, students, alumni, and invited guests. The 
career conference should be considered as a continuous process in which 
students are encouraged to explore the world of work by every means 
at their disposal, to appraise realistically with a counselor’s aid their 
own abilities and interests, and to make flexible plans as a result of 
these analyses. It is but one segment in the process of vocational orien- 
tation. Information alone does not increase wisdom in vocational choice; 
best results come when vocational information is combined with coun- 
seling. 

Accounts of successful career conferences are easily found in current 
professional education literature. The following description illustrates 
many of the desirable features: 


n t e bert Lea High School the Career Day was planned as a joint 

project ° ® Vocational Guidance Committee of the Kiwanis Qub and 

0 ^ ® ool guidance committee. The primary purpose was to acquaint . 
e stu ents further with the varied fields of occupations and the specific 

occupations carried on in the local community. 

^ various vocations in the community was given to all the 

u ents to study and discuss in the social studies classes. After the student 
opportunity to study the vocations he was asked to indicate a first 
^ occupation, his intentions on further training, and the 

rnmn'i A ^ tcceive training. After the survey was 

1 e an a tabulation taken of the most popular occupations listed, 
students were once again asked to make a choice 

the evr^ j" j *he vocational counselors met to discuss 

sne.ll- students. The Kiwanis Committee then secured 

in leaders for the two vocational discussions conducted 

- *^oming session of Career Day. The Guidance Committee prepared 
for discussion leaders to follow and a meeting place 

1 j * various groups. Local community leaders were secured as discussion 

ers whenever possible; otherwise, outside talent was found. 
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Letters were then sent to discussion leaders containing the following in- 
formation: time and place of the meetings; suggestions for covering such 
topics as qualifications for the job, what the employee can expect in the 
way of duties or advancement, earnings, advantages and disadvantages, 
related fields, and the future of the profession. 

Invitations to the colleges or schools in w'hich the students expressed an 
interest were sent asking them to be present on the afternoon of Career 
Day. In some cases in which the representatives asked for the information, 
a list of the students’ names was sent. They, In turn, sent catalogues and 
literature to the students. 

The local Kiwanis Qub sent letters to the school representatives and 
asked them to be present at the noon luncheon. Each representative was 
met at the door by a Kiwanlan and later introduced at the luncheon. 

Arrangements were made w'ith the local business firms and industries to 
take the seniors not interested in additional education on a tour of their 
business enterprises. An outline was prepared by the Guidance Committee 
listing the things to be covered on this tour. All arrangements for the tours 
were made by the Kiwanians. 

The actual program appeared as follows: 

9:30 Opening assembly — Grades 10-11-12. Introduction of dis- 
cussion leaders. Inspirational address. 

10:30-11:30 Group Vocational Discussion, 1st choice. 

11:30-12:30 Group Vocational Discussion, 2nd choice. 

Main Career Day Speaker — Guest Speaker. 

National Honor Society Members and their fathers are 
fCiwanis guests. 

Discussion leaders guests of school faculty at noon luncheon. 
1:15—3:00 Students not interested in college take tours of local indus- 
tries or business houses. 

3:00 — 4:00 Juniors and sophomores interested in college meet with, 
college representatives. 

4:00 Faculty coffee hour with college representatives as guests. 
(42) 

We note in the above description the several steps generally found in 
initiating and activating a career conference. These w’e can list in order: 

1. The program is arranged by a committee of faculty members, pupils, 
and laymen. 

2. A survey of student interest. 

3. A defirute plan for preparing for the conference. Students, faculty, and 
speakers need preparation for what is to be discussed, tours to be taken, 
evaluations to be made, and so on. 
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4. Sufficient time for discussion, questions, and individual conferences. 

5. Sufficient use of audio-visual materials including observation field touts. 

6. A definite plan for ’’follow-up” including supplementary information, 
discussion, and individual counseling. 

Variations in career conference arrangements are as numerous as are 
schools holding them. Occasionally the conferences are held on a 
country-wide or regional basis; occasionally the conferences are limited 
to high school seniors; time varies from an hour of the school day to 
once a semester or a year; an entire day may be used or one meeting 
held each week throughout the year. 

The usual pattern is to begin with a general assembly followed by a 
series of discussions in groups. The approach may be from an area in 
w 1 C several types of activities may be considered within one *'occu- 
pational family." For example, a student who is interested in working 
with children may participate in discussions about child welfare, nursery 
school^child* library work, and elementary 


A second approach would be more specific where a student may, /or 
example, receive information on the profession of teaching in the ele- 
mentary school. ® 

successful career day is 
nteg rated with an analysis of the student’s interest, ability, and educa- 
tional opportunity. This will avoid the danger of the common over- 

t.ur» t ' Pt°f«sions to the neglect of the trades, commercial 

pursu ts, and agriculture. The career conference must do something more 
h n increase occupational information; it must be an integral part of 
tne entire guidance process. 


Work Experience in the Guidance Program 

catlL-f fl? (sometimes called "cooperative edu- 

first would youth we must consider two points of view. The 

someZ ‘0 ">■^"8 “ P^M job” in which 

suppleTOnl 

substance Th' ' ” 1 '^'°". ™'*oting services with no return or 
eral euidinre POmf of view is mote widely accepted in gen- 

significant implies that work experience has even more 

specificallv h experience are difficult to isolate and describe 

specifically, however. Nevertheless, there is no disagreement in that 
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some undefined amount of work experience should be included. In addi- 
tion to bringing the school and community together in a cooperative 
enterprise, two general objectives are rather explicit: (1) at time of 
graduation every high school student should have established the habit 
of giving some of his time and effort to the welfare of his community; 
(2) young people should acquire a reasonably comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the opportunities for community service which are open to 
them, 

Work experience may range from the most narrow and highly techni- 
cal apprenticeships in precise occupations to the almost incidental work 
experiences that may be included in a recreational camping program. 
Participation in cooperative community projects and campaigns such as 
campus beautification, community chest drives, conser\'ation drives, and 
so on, have long been advocated by educators. Work experience of this 
type is of a different nature yet of equal value to part-time jobs in dis- 
tributive education, cooperative office practice, or mechanical occupa- 
tions. 

The criteria for selecting specific types of work experience must be 
adapted only after consideration of such varied questions as: 

Will the work experience meet group needs.’ or individual needs? or both 
group and individual needs? 

Will the work experience teach highl7 specific skills? or will it be more 
valuable in teaching abilities and appreciations? 

Will the work experience be more valuable to young adolescents? or older 
youth? or adults? 

Will the work experience supplement or support the academic program? 
How? 

Will the work experience be economically feasible to the school system? 

Every school should formulate criteria by which work-experience pro- 
grams are governed. An excellent example of a statement of poIi <7 
which governs work experience in a small city school system fol- 
lows (79) : 

1. The pupil must be employed in an approved type of work for a mim- 
mum of fifteen hours per week. 

2. A part of the fifteen hours must be on school rime. 

3. The pupil must spend one hour a week in a class providing related 
information. 
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4. The pupil must fill out a work report each week. 

5. The employer provides experience and training for the occupation. 

6. The employer reports to the coordinator at regular intervals regarding 
the progress of the pupil. 

7. The employer pays the pupils at regular wages. 

8. Whenever problems arise, the coordinator tries to work these out be- 
tween the pupil and the employer. 

9. The coordinator offers counsel and advice to the pupil regarding 
questions that arise. 

10. Through working with other teachers, the coordinator attempts to 
relate schoolwork to the job. 

11. The school gives credit for the work equal to that given for one regular 
subject. 

12. The parent gives permission for the pupil to be excused from school to 
work. 

13. Whenever problems arise that require home cooperation in their solu- 
tion, parents are interviewed by the coodinator. 

Regardless of any criteria selected the real value of work experience 
in the guidance program will be dependent upon thoroughness of 
planning, skillfulness of supervision, and consistency of continuous 
evaluation. 

The School-Community Occupational Survey 

The school-community occupational survey is an excellent means for 
securing school-community cooperation. Adults who work with youth 
on such a project may learn much about planning, discussion, problem- 
solving techniques, and the role education can play in community needs. 
In addition to gaining valuable experience in cooperative planning in 
activities with community leaders, students who work on the project 
evelop a better understanding and appreciation of the community. 
Properly conducted, an occupational survey can do much to inform the 
community of the objectives of the school and to promote good school- 
pu lie relations. The occupational information received can be used to 
revise the vocational curricula offered by the public school. 

PREPARATION FOR THE SURVEY 

Such an undertaking can best be initiated by the school’s guidance de- 
partment, but to be successful it will require administrative support, 
a ty and pupil assistance, and the cooperation of the community. In 
preparing for the survey, school and community interest must be aroused 
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and a clear understanding of the genuine need for information estab- 
lished. A good way to initiate the project is to make a survey of the 
student body to discover interests of pupils. 

One school sent a questionnaire to all high school pupils asking them 
to mark their first, second, and third choices of vocation. The results 
were shown to a youth work committee of the Rotary Club who sent 
a representative of each chosen profession to give talks in the high school 
home-rooms. This led to concrete activity by the guidance committee 
toward planning a community-occupational survey. The school and 
community press reported preparatory discussions in school-community 
groups. Need for the survey was demonstrated by the pupils’ lack of 
occupational information and lack of vocational planning, and by 
teachers’ requests for information. Notice the detailed preparation in 
the following example; 

In the Toms River Schools Community (2) a successful occupational 
survey was initiated and carried out through school-community coop- 
eration. After several faculty meetings devoted to the project, pupil- 
parent questionnaires were distributed. These were explained and par- 
tially completed during English class periods. Typing, mimeographing, 
and addressing envelopes provided work for the commercial depart- 
ment, and pupils were released from classes during the week when 
interviews were held with employers. Several staff members assisted in 
tabulating data from the questionnaires. The interviews with employers 
were made by seniors on the basis of individual interests. Boys or girls 
choosing professions were sent to professional people; boys intending 
to become auto mechanics went to garage owners ; members of the office 
practice class interviewed persons who employed clerical help. 

Community cooperation was demonstrated through the publishing of 
stories and editorials in the local newspapers; the designating of a 
"Student-Employer Achievement Week" by the local township com- 
mittee through favorable reception of student talks in Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, and parent-teacher association groups. Occupational survey 
blanks were mailed to employers and to graduates and non-graduates 
of the high school, and questionnaires were distributed to pupils in 
grades seven to twelve, inclusive. Information was obtained on numbers 
employed at various jobs, personal qualities essential in holding a job, 
weaknesses apparent among beginning workers, and suggestions con- 
cerning school courses and services. The questionnaires were followed 
by personal interviews. 
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Interpretation of data pointed to these conclusions: 

1. Overenrollment in the college preparatory course. 

2. Underenrollment in the homemaking course and in some business and 
trade preparatory subjects. 

3. Too many pupils with job interests in professional and semiprofes- 
sional fields. 

4. Too few pupils with job interests in service, sales, and skilled and 
semiskilled fields. 

5. Necessity for more thorough guidance in measuring aptitudes and in 
electing school subjects. 

6. The need to study additions to the curriculum. 

7. The percent showing no apparent relationship between pupil course 
and job interest was too small to cause too much concern but large 
enough to indicate need for more individual counseling. 

8. The percent showing no apparent relatiorrship between courses taken 
by graduates and their future careers did not seem high enough to 
cause undue alarm. The need was definite, however, to make a more 
complete study of graduates and one of drop-outs. 

9. A close relationship between graduates’ courses and careers was indi- 
cated by 68 percent and that between pupils’ courses and job prefer- 
ences was shown by 5 1 percent. 

10. Of the high school subjects considered most valuable English received 
first place and mathematics second. Other subjects were typing, social 
behavior, stenography, bookkeeping, auto-mechanics, carpentry, and 
homemaking courses. 

11. Employers included many personal qualities as important. Those con- 
sidered most significant were: honesty, neatness, courtesy, punctuality, 
and appearance. 

As a result of this survey a curriculum committee was appointed to 
give special consideration to adding such subjects as agriculture, sales, 
getting and holding a job, and new offerings in industrial arts. The 
school became more aware of community trends and needs, good 
employer-school relationships were fostered, and the placement of 
pupils was increased. 

COMMITTEES 

The following committees would appear to be essential for a suc- 
- cessful school-community occupational survey: (1) executive, (2) pub- 
(3) working, (4) field work, and (5) evaluation and activating. 
T^e executive committee clarifies objectives, determines policies, and 
an es finance. The publicity committee, including representatives of 
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the community press, radio, television, and school personnel, makes 
plans to publish progress reports and interpretations of data. Working 
committees include an instruments committee which develops schedules, 
questionnaires, instruction manuals, and a file of firms or individuals 
to be surveyed. The field work committee plans and carries out the 
collection of data and makes geographical assignments for the inter- 
viewers. The evaluation and activating committee analyzes the data, 
makes a final written report, and formulates plans to improve the 
school’s vocational curriculum. 

CAUTION 

No attempt has been made in this brief discussion of a school- 
community vocational survey to provide a manual for carrying out such 
a project. No guidance committee should attempt to initiate such a 
survey without studying the following literature; 

1. Community Occupational Surveys, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 223 (1939). 

2. Occupational Survey, New Rochelle, N. Y., Public Schools, June, 1939. 

3. Lane C. Ash, and Walter B. Jones, Suggestions for Making and Report- 
ing Occupational Surveys, Bulletin No. 339, Harrisburg Pa., Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction, 1939. 

4. M. M. Chamber, and Howard M. Bell, How to Make a Community 
Youth Survey, Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1939. 

5. Steps in a Community Occupational Survey, Misc. 2914. Washington, 
D. C., United States Office of Education, 1941. 

6. Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Community Occupational Surveys, Bulletin 
No, 223, United States Office of Education, Vocational Division, 1942. 

Orientation as a Procedure in Group Guidance 

Ronald, a 15-year-old ninth grader in Bryant Junior High, is planning 
to attend South High School next year. About the middle of his ninth year, 
Ronald and his parents are invited to a meeting in the auditorium to hear 
two visiting teachers from South High School. The first speaker outlines 
in detail subjects to take for college entrance and those to take for well- 
balanced non-college courses. The director urges each student to choose a 
’’tailor-made’' course, one to fit him. The second speaker, a sophomore 
counselor, describes the extracurricular activities at South High School and 
why a well-rounded student needs to panicipate. Before leaving the assem- 
bly Ronald and his parents are given a booklet entitled, “Planning for 
High School.** 
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Ronald discusses his future high school career with his home-room 
teacher and together they prepare a tentative list of subjects to be taken 
during the next three years at South High School. He takes a test to deter- 
mine his fitness for mathematics and it is sent to the high school to be 
scored. Sometime later Ronald makes an appointment with a South High 
School counselor who has come to the junior high to counsel prospective 
students. They discuss Ronald’s plans and a program is indicated on a 
program card for the parents’ signature. 

During Ronald’s last week at Bryant Junior High School he spends one 
morning with other members of his group at the high school. . . . The 
group assembled in the auditorium for a half-hour program. They are 
welcomed by the principal and the president of the student council and 
listen to a sophomore student discuss "timely tips’’ based on an individual 
experience in this case it was on how to get along with a locker partner 
and what to do in the cafeteria. A screen-slide talk on "Floor Plans and 
Traffic Rules was given, then the rest of the morning was spent in the 
study hall taking an achievement and mental maturity test. It was learned 
that the results of one of these tests would determine the need of reading 
instruction under a special reading teacher. 

Next year, on the first day at South High School Ronald went with his 
group to the auditorium to get program cards, then they went immediately 
to is ome-room. For the next two or three days the home-room teacher 
jscusse rules, activities, absences, bell schedules, clothes, conduct, care of 
equipment— all found in a student handbook. Students saw a Row to Study 
turn tollowed by a discussion led by the class counselor. A morning home- 
room program was devoted to a discussion of "You and Your Record," 
or t e purpose of emphasiaing the importance of the cumulative record. 

sccon morning session was used to discuss extracurricular activities, 
upi s assem led in small groups according to their interests. Some divi- 
audio-visual work, stage crew, forensics, athletic managers, 
‘cations, and dramatics and stagecraft. At a later date the 
* tarian oriented new pupils to the school library showing them 
u" To check on how well they followed these lec- 

. t e omework assignment for the next day’s English class was given 
‘n a mimeographed form. 

provided for the scholarship director to explain opportunities 
prospects^fj^) ° Horiic-ioom teachers were expected to select likely 

Each r example of junior-senior high school orientation, 

ime a child makes a change in environment whether it be a 
ge rom the home to the school or from the school back into the 
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community some assistance should be given the individual in making 
necessary adjustments. 

The Values of Orientation Services 

The feelings of strangeness, loneliness, fear — even helplessness, are 
known to everyone when placed in a new environment. Orientation 
services assist the individual in developing a "sense of belonging” in 
the new environment. By deaeasing confusion, orientation assists the 
student to develop a sense of adequacy. Furthermore, it facilitates school 
administration by aiding the newcomer to become acquainted with the 
procedures of the school. In brief, by providing assistance with rhinor 
problems it may prevent the major problems from ever developing. 

Orientation in the Elementary School 

Willey {43) lists four significant environmental changes to which 
every elementary school child is subjected. They are: 

1. A change from the environment of the home to the environment of the 
classroom. 

2. A change from the environment of the community to the environment 
of the schooheommuniry. 

3- A change from the environment of one classroom to the environment of 
another classroom. 

4. A change from the environment of the elementary school to the environ- 
ment of the junior or senior high school. 

It is the task of the guidance program of the elementary school to 
help the child adjust to each of these changes. Because the major share 
of the responsibility of the guidance program in the elementary school 
is delegated to the classroom teacher, it is necessary for him (1) to 
understand the meaning of environment, (2) to be thoroughly familiar 
with the child’s home, (3) to be informed about the neighborhood and 
community in which the child spends his time when out of school, 
(d) to have knowledge of the entire elementary school program, and 
(5) to understand the type of adjustment a pupil is expected to make 
when he leaves the elementary school to enter the junior high school. 
Guidance in the elementary school will be especially concerned with 
assisting the child to make these major adjustments to environmental 
change. 
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In tlie elementary school it is important to assist the child in changing 
from community environment to the school-community environment. 
The first essential in the teacher's preparation for this is to acquire vital 
concern with the problems, issues, and realities of the community life 
in which his pupils live. It will then be easier for him to plan the 
curriculum in terms of experiences children have had. The two most 
common practices of orienting the beginning schoolchild are; (1) short 
summer school terms, (2) the staggered school registration plan. Kin- 
dergarten and first-grade children are given short term summer school 
experience where child, parent, and teacher can all become acquainted. 
The staggered program permits only a small portion of the school group 
to start at one time. The last part of the group may be admitted as late 
as three weeks after the first. 

Iri many schools the problem of change from the kindergarten to 
grade has been solved by the organizing of transition groups. 

I ren w 0 have had a year in kindergarten but are still not mature 
enough to be transferred to the traditional first grade are given further 
developmental experiences in language, social adjustment, and experi- 


I ^ ^^^'rnate community that has a kindergarten to aid in the 
ansi ion rom the home to sAool. Through parent-teacher groups and 
re^rned by parents an orientation plan can be initiated. 
^ school it is well for the teacher to know some- 

rliHif ^ children who will be under his supervision. When the 

^dd enters his classroom for the first time he should not find it too 
different from his own home. 

^ j ^ of gtoup, room, and teacher requires an in- 

the <:pnar f cs and subjects a fusion of elements with a loss of 
the ^ Weally, for example, the teacher continues with 

bv thf* ° pupils through several years. Groups are designated 

moled r: by gradk Pupils ^ay be 

social maturi“wfrTante1l.‘“’“‘'’“ 


Orientation into Junior High School 

is a definite orientation program to junior high school 

life Sixth sixth-grade teachers of junior high school 

■grade teachers, for example, could benefit by meeting with 
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seventh-grade teachers each semester to discuss what the pupils may- 
be expected to know in arithmetic, grammar, and social studies. Indi- 
vidual pupils needing special attention may be discussed. Sixth-grade 
teachers can fill out forms describing what they have taught, where the 
class is weak, and offering recommendations for the receiving teachers. 
Handbooks can be prepared to acquaint pupils and parents with the 
new school and the opportunities it offers. 

In one school the A-6 pupils were visited by a counselor who came 
to the school to get acquainted, to test, and to secure important per- 
sonnel data. A B-7 student came with the counselor and announced 
an articulation plan to the prospective group. He also related briefly 
to the pupils what occurred in junior high school life. This visit was 
followed by visits from the junior high school administrative staff and 
student-body officers, who spoke on such subjects as program of studies 
and activities, resources of the school, courses of study, shop and home- 
making facilities, physical education, the sports program, opportunities 
for service and leadership, and social activities. The sixth-grade pupils 
then spent a day visiting the junior high school. They all met in the 
auditorium to listen to an all-pupil program consisting of numbers by the 
school orchestra and boys’ and girls’ glee club; and demonstrations from 
the departments — boys’ physical education, girls’ physical education, 
home-making, shops, social living, arts, and others. Home-rooms were 
then visited to hear a special program, including talks on the school 
paper, the Junior Red Cross, the Honor Scholarship Society, music organ- 
izations, public-relations council, student-serv'ice organizations, build- 
grounds, bicydes, cafeteriu, and so on. The history, tradition, and 
customs of the school were amply discussed (40 ) . 

In another school students were absorbed into the regular pattern 
of the school routine through individual counseling, informal inter- 
views, testing, and general visitation (35). A constant and continuing 
lookout was maintained and help tendered at any point when the pupil 
showed signs of emotional or other upset causing deviation in behavior 
or attitude. 

In the fall, when pupils enter the junior high school, the plan 
includes the following activities and procedures: 

1. Pupils arc assigned in groups to their home-room teacher for a block of 
time amounting to about AO percent of the school day, English and 
social science are usually taught during this period. 
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2. Individual class schedules are so construned that the pupil is always 
with members of his home-room and passes with them as a group in 
going to the different rooms for classes. Boys and girls are separated 
only for industrial arts, physical education, and home economics classes. 

3. Carefully planned home-room programs with topics on school adjust- 

ment problems, to which reference has already been .made, are held 
weekly in the “home-room. * 

4. Grade counselors counsel each pupil as early in the semester as possible 
and assist in helping the pupil overcome adjustment difficulties. 

5. Weekly orientation parties, mixers, and discussion meetings are held in 
which the entire grade group with home-room teachers gather in the 
gymnasium during the activity period. 

6 . Pupils are restricted on the seventh-grade level in participation in 
extra-class activities during the first semester. They are introduced to 
the various types of activities, and they hear from student representa- 
tives of these groups during their weekly orientation meetings; but they 
do not become members until the second semester when adjustment is 
more complete. 

7. The seventh-grade counselors have night meetings with groups of 
seventh-grade parents. The parents of two home-room groups per night 
are scheduled. (Patents are sent special invitations by mail.) Inciden- 
tally, this same plan is followed in the eighth and ninth grades. 

Orientation into Senior High School 
The case of Ronald described on page 533 is a typical illustration of 
junior-senior high school orientation. The pattern is much the same 
in all junior high school orientation programs. The features can be 
summarized briefly: 

1. An opportunity is afforded for incoming ninth graders to visit high 
sc ool, to spend some time in various classes, to find answers to ques- 
nons relative to their individual problems on course selection. 

upils from the high school (e.g.. Student Council officers) act as hosts 
to the visiting junior high members. 

4 audio-visual materials are used. 

ere is a description of graduation requirements and course descrip- 
tions by faculty members. 

5. Printed orientation programs, guides, and handbooks are available. 

testing program to guide counselors is used. Occasionally these tests 
are given during the last part of the eighth grade; sometimes they are 
given the ninth year. 

7. Representatives are sent from the high school to the juniot high — stu- 
dents, teachers, counselors, or all of these. 
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Orientation into College 

Many high schools have attempted to orient their seniors to college 
education by introducing "College Day." The purpose is to inform 
students of the availability of further training; that is, offer as much 
information as possible about the various colleges they might attend. 
Consultants from the various colleges give a picture of the life, activities, 
and training at their schools. Catalogues or bulletins are studied. Be- 
cause only a small minority of high school graduates will ever go to 
college, caution should be used in requiring the entire student body to 
participate in "College Day” activities. The day could well include 
trade schools, apprenticeship, or on-the-job training. As the reader 
notes, this plan would then differ little from the career conference. 

A group of teachers from the Chicago public schools have formulated 
the following recommendations which should help to make the College 
Day a successful enterprise. 

!• A successful College Day should be supervised by guidance person- 
nel. Orientation should include an examination of recent college 
catalogues and other college literature. Representatives from colleges 
should come to the high schools frequently to be available for con- 
sultation, not only by high school students but by high school coun- 
selors as well. 

2. The College Day schedule should be planned by a committee of high 
school principals, high school counselors, and college admission coun- 
selors. 

3. Representatives from the various colleges should visit the high school 
only by invitation. This will facilitate arrangements to greet them and 
to schedule conferences with the students. 

4. It is advisable to schedule no general assemblies for a College Day. 
These should be held during the previous weeks as part of the regular 
guidance program. 

5. College representati%'cs will appreciate specific information on time, 
number of pupils to be interviewed, direaions to reach the high school, 
and names and telephone numbers of persons in charge. 

Summary 

Because the term "group guidance" has had so many varied meanings 
throughout tlie years this cliapter was entitled "group procedures of the 
guidance program." Tlie values of group procedures in the guidance 
program were discussed under headings of: (1) dc\'eIopmental values, 
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(2) diagnostic values, and (3) therapeutic values. Group counseling 
procedures are difficult to classify. There is, for example, no clear-cut 
point of view as to how the following activities are related to guidance: 
assemblies, student-councils, clubs, career days, work experience, col- 
lege days, and so on. The important point is that these procedures may 
accomplish valuable objectives which should be included in the guid- 
ance program. The illustrative group procedures, in which opportunities 
for guidance may be found, included in this chapter were: the labora- 
tory group, the assembly, the scffiool club, and student government. 

Of all the organized guidance activities, the home-room has held the 
most significant place throughout the last two decades. Currently, how- 
ever, it is on the defensive and may eventually surrender to the core 
course. The purpose of the home-room should be to set up an ideal, 
intimate, democratic relationship between pupils and teachers in which 
the curriculum, extraclassroom activities, and the general guidance pro- 
gram might be better coordinated. The home-room can be the main 
counseling center where the teacher does much counseling with student 
and parent, or where the teacher can provide the basic data from which 
a professional counselor can proceed. 

The core curriculum is rapidly finding its place in high schools 
throughout the country. Because "the core” is built around the personal 
problems and interests of students, much emphasis is being placed upon 
improved guidance and counseling at the classroom level. Oth^forms 
of organized guidance procedures are: the general guidance course of 
which the exploratory course” is a common type; the regular subject 
organized course in which guidance units are introduced; life adjust- 
merit education which is concerned more with accomplishing the ob- 
jectives of adjusting to life rather than organization; and the l ibrary , 
y which guidance is rendered through supervised reading. 

The need for community cooperation in the guidance of groups of 
young people has been given much emphasis in this chapter. Illustra- 
tions of specific procedures in which opportunities for community sup- 
port in guidance activities can be rendered ate: the career conference 
(or career day) ; work experience in the occupations in the community; 
and the school-community occupational survey. 

of the most important services of the guidance program is the 
rientation_Service.’' This service can be rendered by any school re- 
gar ess of the presence or absence of professionally-trained guidance 
personnel. The elementary school child is in need of orientation when 
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he begins school in the kindergarten or first grade; when he changes 
from one community (or neighborhood) to another community; 
when he changes from one classroom to another; and when he leaves 
the elementary school for a higher educational level. Several concrete 
illustrations were given in the chapter as examples of orientation from 
junior high school to high school and from high school to college. 

The orientation service decreases confusion, alleviates feelings of 
strangeness, loneliness, and fear — in short, it develops a sense of ade- 
quacy. It facilitates school administration by assisting the newcomer to 
become acquainted with the procedures of the school. By providing 
assistance with minor problems the major problems never develop. 
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CHAPTER 20' 

Group Assistance in Learning to 
Adjust 


Introduction 

•^^JUSTMENT to life’s problems requires self-analysis, 
s exp oration, and self-reorganization of personal experiences — all 
resulting m the achievement of insights and understandings. 

n er some circumstances this adjustment occurs best with the assist* 

^ k a professional counselor; 

un er ot er circumstances it occurs best under the stimulation of a group 
0 o er people plus the counselor. This chapter discusses the new 
insig ts and the new ways of living which can result because of group 
uence. The counselor takes the role of teacher who guides the learner 
toward better control of behavior. 

circumstances with which we shall be concerned here, the 
is sense that a clinical psychologist or psychiatrist 

snlv^tl ^ A situation is one in which personal problems can be 

rpsnrf f*" behavior can be re-ordered educationally without 

resort to medical treatment. 

illne^fi accept the philosophy that mental illness like physical 

whethe h degrees of "depth” or seriousness. No specialist, 

has c' ^ physician, psychiatrist, clinical psychologist or counselor, 
or mitd ^ ^ assroom teacher or school counselor a set of criteria 

good!” ^ ’’Hands off, you may do more harm than 

Hp-jI; #» teacher and school counselor will always be 

personalities. With normal personalities the function will 
544 
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be principally preventative; with deviate personalities the functions will 
be therapeutic and referral. Notwithstanding, the line between school 
personnel counseling and professional psychiatric counseling cannot be 
distinctly drawn. In group counseling as with individual counseling one 
will notice deviant individuals who need clinical help. The teacher or 
school counselor must be sufficiently trained to distinguish readily be- 
tween situations which are appropriate to handle and those which are 
beyond his skills and must be referred elsewhere. 

Any teacher or counselor trained in a good, modern, school guidance 
program who has mastered the techniques of counseling required in a 
face-to-face situation with an individual student can, and must, apply 
his techniques to a group. Group counseling has until very recently 
received scant attention in school counseling techniques. In the next 
decade this phase of counseling is destined to revolutionize the guidance 
program as described by the individual-counseling advocates. While 
economy alone is a vital factor which may initiate this change, group 
counseling has merits and advantages which will serve as impetus. 

The Definition and Purpose of Group Assistance 

The happiness of a child is irrevocably determined by his ability to 
get along in the society of his home, his neighborhood, his school, and 
his community. His growth and development are conditioned by the 
group’s values and attitudes and expectancies of the child. Group assist- 
ance results from the existence of a special type of social environment 
m which the sodally maladjusted child — that is, the child who is not 
living up to the standards expected of him — is placed. In his feeling 
of anxiety and guilt he has attempted to adjust by being abnormally ac- 
tive, aggressive, restless, quiescent, or defiant — all familiar behaviorisms 
to the classroom teacher. By being so placed in a special kind of group 
the individual is helped to work out his relationships and problems with 
other people in a realistic atmosphere of social interaction. TIjc cliild 
IS placed in a group where he can experience actual social situations — 
that is, where he can play and w'ork with others, and through meaning- 
ful interaction can modify his feelings and habitual responses in a 
socially acceptable manner. 

Actually, a group of children brought together for purposes of group 
stimulation is little difTcrent from a classroom group organized and 
conducted in a democratic manner, except that it is smaller and com- 
prised of members having similar personality problems. Certain tech- 
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niques found in all democratic teadiing and learning are chosen for 
special emphasis and direction. A certain amount of permissiveness, for 
example, is always present for the purpose of promoting self-reliance, 
self-direction, and self-government. The child also finds a place where 
he is thoroughly accepted by individuals who have the same problems 
and conflicts as he. 

There is nothing particularly dramatic about this special group. Al- 
though help comes slowly, eventually the individual can adjust to him- 
self and to others, can learn to give and accept trust, and can learn to 
make his own decisions and carry them out. The child can learn to 
accept censure, suggestions, interpretations, and sympathy from others 
in his group and still retain a feeling of belongingness, reassurance, and 
security. 


Individuals Who Can Profit by Group Stimulation 
^ All mal^justed boys and girls cannot profit from a group therapy 
Situation. e choice of those who can profit must be made by the 
rr*" on the basis of judgment and experimentation, 

mica or lagriostic categories, generally, are not useful; thus the syn« 
rome or e avior pattern should be the chief consideration. As in all 
school counseling if there is any degree of certainty that children are 
psyc 0 1C or psychopathic because of severe behavior disorders referral 
0 a c mica psychologist or psychiatrist is imperative. Only the appar- 
y ess severe cases should be considered for special group attention ; 
many of iheae will prove lo be serious after a period of observation, 
rrifpr'^ which children may profit by this group activity, two 

sorh /T ( 1 ) child must have had Inadequate 

with *^*’'*^ unable to get along 

Tht cri t? A child who fits 

Broun Tt,- “ ‘*csrre lo be accepted by and participate in a 

his Deers desire to make a place for himself in a group of 

“f *<= 8 ™“P- I" ‘I'D individual 

It is Dresi m°.l Sjoup experience is one who is socially maladjusted. 

ilthlrk 1 ^“^“1 experience, 

who shouM I “ ™P°”*lc to desaibe accurately the kind of child 

rptific t n 1 ““-‘“ce, we can be more 

sprafic point, ng out behavior mechanisms. 

S re, lubmiisive, and suggestible children: The aggressive 
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child becomes socially maladjusted when his aggression threatens other 
people with intent to hurt or injure. Extreme forms of aggressiveness 
will not respond to group pressure, but the child whose aggressiveness 
proceeds from intense anxiety gains considerable release from acting 
out his difficulties in a free, unrestraining environment. 

The submissive child can be guided to more self-assertive and inde- 
pendent action. Such a child usually withdraws or lacks the desire to 
participate in ordinary group activities. Certain kinds of group situa- 
tions can provide such children with experiences that overcome self- 
absorption and fear of people. 

The suggestible child who has imitated repressive or aggressive be- 
havior of other children will imitate more desirable behavior from 
children in a group. Suggestibility is a symptom of dependence and lack 
of self-reliance; both of these symptoms usually disappear in effective 
group activity. 

Behavior usually has become a habit by the time a child becomes 
socially maladjusted. These habit malformations that interfere with 
social adjustment can usually be corrected. Inappropriate habits of 
cleanliness, dress, and manners which have caused social ostracism are 
usually not too difficult to remove by group pressure. 

Overactive, creative, daydreaming, and egotistical children: When 
the cause is not organic, an abnormally overactive boy or girl who dis- 
turbs everyone around him can be helped in group enterprises. This is 
especially true if the behavior has roots in anxiety, sex conflicts, feel- 
ings of inferiority, and excessive motivation. If such a child has a major 
interest in doing things rather than sitting still at reading, spelling, or 
lining number work, he will doubtless profit in a group situation in 
which he can use his hands, his legs — his body. 

The creative child who enjoys invention, experimentation, investiga- 
tion — the child who if directed appropriately will become the inventor, 
philosopher, artist, or scientist — ^will often become socially maladjusted. 

A group organization is well suited for such children because they can 
And satisfaction, group approval, and recognition through creative 
work. 

The daydreamer who lives in fantasy comes closer to reality through 
expression in some concrete form, such as a painting, puppet-making, 
carving, and other types of manual work. Working in a group situation 
helps to balance or counteract the need for escaping into fantasy. The 
withdrawn child has built a fence around himself and appears to be 
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egocentric and distrustful of other people. When subjected to group 
pressure and social mobility such a child eventually relates himself to 
the world of reality. Although he appears to be self-centered, ordinarily 
he craves social approval. The acceptance which he receives from the 
group will counteract his self-protective rigidity and he will respond to 
others in the group. 


How to Get Started 


CHOOSE A LOCATION 


The location for children who meet for group assistance is significant. 
For the classroom teacher the place must of necessity be an area set 
aside within the school, unless he is given released time for this work. 
For the departmental teacher, e.g., the teacher of a high school remedial 
reading group, the tegular classroom can be used. 

Occasionally a leader will discover that confinement in the meeting 
room may make an individual so nervous that it will foster more 
aggressiveness. Cramped quartets for group meetings may increase 
imta i ity and explosiveness leading to personal aggression and hos- 
h ity. ^ n the other hand, if the room is too large the motor-activity 
pursmts, i.e., running, jumping, yelling, may be activated. This would 
e t e case of a playground or gymnasium (which for preliminary 
meetings may be ideal) where tumult will increase tension. The size 
u somewhere between these extremes. The room 

E well-lighted, without glass doors, and equipped with sturdy 
xtures. Materials and equipment will be discussed subsequently. 


GET ALL AVAILABLE INFORMATION ABOUT THE CHILD 

situations it is necessary to obtain all available 
inp nnT- ^ I*- ' w solving the problem of group- 

Prppvim’ ‘decisions about which children to include, 

sors -ai'ihA describe children as: instigators, aggres- 

^'^ers, daydreamers, or as suggestible, overactive, creative, 
will egotistical. In no case will pure types be found, but data 
knnw T, k tk proper balance of clientele. It is necessary to 

he ■w‘11 ^ aggressive toward others or whether 

tearhpr ^ sensitive. Knowledge of the child helps the 

nnrm 1 anticipate attitudes and responses; thus many ab- 

normal situations can be avoided in group activ^ 
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PLAN ACTIVITIES AND PROVIDE MATERIAL 

It is frequently advisable to introduce activities that will help in the 
group educative process. In some cases it may be necessary to plan field 
trips, gymnastic exercises, games, or holiday parties. The leader should 
anticipate the possible trends of activities within the group and plan 
what to say or do in specific situations. Materials placed within the area 
will usually direct activity. Water, paint, clay, wire, wood, hammers, 
nails, metal and so on, are placed within easy access. For older children 
electrical and magnetic toys, sewing materials, crocheting, knitting, 
leather work, tenpins, chess, or a ping-pong table invite activity. For 
young children and with some types of maladjusted older children it is 
dangerous to have any glassware or sharp-pointed objects available. 

INITUTE THE ACTION 

There can be no exact descriptions of how to plan the sessions of 
group endeavor. The methods will be as varied as the leaders who 
conduct the meetings. What shall be done and said will be determined 
by the children and by the skills of the leader. Miracles cannot be 
anticipated; progress will come very slowly even under the most ex- 
perienced counselor; do not be afraid to experiment. Extreme deviates, 
however, should be treated by well-trained clinicians. Start where the 
group is by discussing subjects closest to their interests. Talk with 
simple language that can be easily understood and avoid making dis- 
cussion a painful quiz session. Above all do not become moralistic, yet 
find opportunities to direct group discussion toward feelings about self 
and surroundings. The following general principles should be helpful 
in the initiation and continuation of group meetings. 

Guiding Principles 

the principle of permissiveness 

Essential to the effectiveness of group work is a free and permissive 
environment. The inhibitive and restraining pressures from the social 
groups who have rejected socially maladjusted children need to be re- 
moved before the child is free to make his own choices which lead to 
self-control, self-respect, and self-esteem. Freedom from social pressure 
does, however, require that the child be accepted even with his faults, 
shortcomings, destructiveness, and hostilities. 
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Permissiveness is a tool that must be used with careful discrimination. 
Certain boundaries and limitations are necessary. Some of these are uni- 
versal enough to be specific: (1) the leader should not be challenged 
by disobedience, swearing, or physical attack; (2) no member of the 
group should be physically harmed; (3) materials in the area must not 
be stolen; (4) approvals and disapprovals should come from group 
members rather than the leader (few exceptions are necessary) ; 
(5) physical contact among group members, including the leader, is 
taboo ; and (6) school or public property cannot be destroyed. Destruc- 
tion of materials during the early stages of adjustment is frequently an 
expression of hostility. Essentially, the group itself will correct such 
destructiveness. 

An individual should never be forced into the group when he does 
not feel like participating; individual counseling is preferable in this 
case. Furthermore, group spirit should not be forced on individuals by 
persuasion or special events. Individual freedom and more latitude in 
the choice of friends will help to establish a stronger group feeling. 

The general technique of handling groups can be described as non- 
directive, with encouragement of freedom of expression. Constant judg- 
ment must be exercised by the leader regarding the extent to which he 
should participate. If he participates extensively, social interaction 
among the members Is limited and the meetings may take on the charac- 
ter of a debate with argument and recrimination rather than tolerance 
for thinking. 

A permissive environment removes the anxiety and guilt concerning 
self and thus allows the individual to live up to the inner controls 
esta lished by society. Individuals cannot become autonomous self- 
irecting personalities unless given the freedom to bring themselves 
un er control. Permissiveness should provide this opportunity. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF PRAISE 

Socially-maladjusted individuals have lost their sense of self-worth, 
ecause a sense of failure has been the cause for personality disturbance, 
a mg of success will restore the sense of self-worth. In group activi- 
les e stu ent is offered an opportunity to create and assert within the 
imi s o IS capacity. Recognition, praise, and encouragement are given 
or a constructive effort. The individual is accepted and his behavior, 
even ough antisocial, does not evoke condemnation from the leader. 
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Basically the individual wishes to be accepted, not excluded; thus group 
approval, acceptance, and praise will be the strongest checks upon self- 
indulgence and egotism at the expense of others. When members of a 
group can give generous praise to another participant in the group a 
most important step has been taken in the remedial process. 

Unless he feels the child is unable to bear praise, the teacher or coun- 
selor should make a point of praising everything creative a child does, 
no matter how mediocre. The teacher praises an individual in the hope 
that others in the group will do the same. The successful teacher will 
readily note the similarity of the effect of praise in a group meeting to 
the effect of praise in all good teaching procedures. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF PARTICIPATION 

Socially maladjusted children must experience release through some 
form of activity and interaction with others. The group itself will stim- 
ulate its members to activity, but the direction this activity will take can 
be largely determined by the materials available and by what the leader 
does and says. 

Some children are so frightened that they are unable to face a group 
in any kind of conversation. In such cases materials for manual occu- 
pation can permit the child to continue to isolate himself from the 
others until he gains courage to make contacts. Unless he can eventually 
participate with other members the group situation is likely to offer 
little value. 

Manual activity in arts and crafts is beneficial only in that it brings 
members together where they are stimulated to converse, cooperate, 
and evaluate. The presence of construction materials also provides an 
opportunity for the individual to make whatever he wishes. This feature 
IS what impresses the average group member. 

Individuals choose activities according to their personality behavior- 
isms. The quiet, withdrawn child, for example, prefers such manual 
activities as sewing, knitting, drawing, or painting. The aggressive child 
gooses hammering, bell ringing, basketball, woodwork, and so on. An 
indication of progress in group endeavors is that the individual not 
only changes his type of activity but that he increasingly chooses social- 
izing activities. Activity balances emotional pressures by providing op- 
portunity for emotional release by attack upon materials and by creating 
products which bring recognition and praise. 
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Free play and work have no remedial value if carried on in isolation, 
however. Their value lies in opportunity for social interaction which 
brings praise and acceptance, thus the strengthening of self-esteem. 

HOW TO STRUCTURE THE GROUP 


The members of a group should be chosen carefully for the effect they 
will have upon one another. Among the elements to be considered in 
grouping children is the composition of the group in such factors as 
chronological age, sex, social maturity, and intelligence. Although physi- 
cal size is a consideration, a two-year chronological age span is the 
maximum. Oversized and undersized children have difficulty in finding 
their way into a group. 


T e factor of social maturity is, of course, the basic criterion of suc- 
cess in group participation. Overprotertion, rejection, or favoritism and 
the accompanying socially-maladjusted behavior are not only factors to 
e corrected but items to be considered in grouping. Children who have 
been overprotected frequently revert to such infantile mechanisms that 
ey are unaccepted by their peers. They need to be assigned, therefore, 
0 groups of younger children. Just as it would not be desirable to have 
too many aggressive members, neither is it wise to have a group entirely 
withdrawn children. Each reticent and withdrawn 
^ inclination to a point of his isolation. On the 

et an , hostile, destructive children dominate the group and agitate 
others to like behavior. Ideally, the group will have an equal balance 
o aggressive, active, withdrawn, and average children. The intelligence 
*c important criterion in grouping socially maladjusted 

chi dren. Social maturity is the significant Ictor. 

a group of young children there is little need to attend to homo- 
an<l With early adolescent children, boys 

ctao ® ^ot be in the same group, at least in the beginning 
endeavor. It is advisable to keep the group small— 
-f J because a large number makes observation 

incr<5 difficult. After a number of sessions, small sub-group- 

mav CP f ^ ■will begin to appear spontaneously. A new group 
tktco IV some powerful individual who attracts the less stable 

itr ^ • f because of similar behavior such as hostil- 

o'sterousness, or aggression. In some cases the addition of new 
personalities to the group may be essential. 
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Qualifications of the Leader 

The qualifications of a teacher or counselor enabling him to assist the 
group are equally divided between personality and training. Neither 
can be considered separately. 

^ Most authorities agree that the leader must be sensitive not only to 
his own feelings but also to the feelings and needs of others. He must 
have a kindly attitude toward others and express this attitude in few 
but effective words. His temperament must be placid and expressed in a 
manner of quietness, relaxation, and comfort to others. His approach to 
life should be free from cynicism, sarcasm, distrust, and partiality. Al- 
though he must indicate a sympathetic disposition, he cannot become too 
emotionally involved or attached to favorites in the group. He must be 
alert to cues in behavior and recognize meaning in what is apparently 
ordinary behavior. He never appears surprised at what is said and done, 
receives suggestions easily, and is tolerant of all thinking. 

The leader must be a scientific observer and reporter. While remain- 
mg m the background, he must be sympathetic and enthusiastic about 
the group’s activities and endeavors, and must be able to provide the 
love and understanding which may be lacking in the life of a socially 
maladjusted child. In other words, he must represent an ideal parent, 
possessing all the desirable characteristics that the real parents may lack. 

It will frequently be necessary to introduce new activities and assist 
children where failure would prove detrimental to them. His praise 
should be generous but honest and often expressed in attitude rather 
than in words. 

The leader’s attitude should be one of acceptance, friendliness, appre- 
ciativeness, and positiveness. Within limits he must be willing to permit 
hostile, destructive acts, yet use good judgment in establishing permis- 
siveness. He must have enough wisdom and judgment that he won’t find 
himself in an untenable position; possible trends of behavior in the 
Smup must be anticipated and prepared for in advance. 

Some authorities think that teachers, especially those who have had 
prolonged teaching experience, cannot be good leaders because the con- 
ditions under which the average public school teacher functions are frus- 
trating and make him irritable { 42 ). We are unwilling to place all 
teachers in this category, for w’ith special training and experience many 
teachers should make excellent directors of group processes. 
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Summary of the Principles 


1. Assistance for the individual by placing him in a group is designed 
for children who are unable to get along with their peers or with adults. 
These youngsters are problems to themselves, their classmates, their 
teacher, their family. Their behavior may be manifested in delinquency, 
aggression, or withdrawal. More specifically, they may be chronic late- 
comers, time-wasters, truants, fighters, stealers, or be unusually inatten- 
tive, infantile, or abnormally nervous. 

2. By participation in a group, the child gains emotional adjustment 
through experiencing actual situations, playing with other children, and 
learning to live and work with others. Through social interaction his 
personality may be so modified that he comes to be socially accepted. 

3. Group action is permissive — more so in the early than later meet- 
ings. No activity or discussion is instituted by the leader. Specific situa- 
tions may call for explanations and interpretations, but these are em- 
ployed only to reflect thinking and encourage insight. 

4. The group should be small and structured by carefully balanced 
personality syndromes. Homogeneity in age, socio-economic status, phys- 
ical size, and classroom status is desirable. 


5. The most common activities are centered on art, handiwork, music, 
and puppetry. Games and holiday parties are frequently used. 

6. Modification of behavior results because of group approval (rather 
than teacher s approval) , praise, and acceptance. 

7. Lasting effects require that the length of time for adjustment can- 
hot be shorter than three months. A year would be more desirable. 


Application to Classroom Practice 


Classroom teachers and professional school counselors have accepted 
t e task of assisting students to develop skills in understanding them- 
Th beings— their needs, motives, and behaviors. 

c is school environment consists of many youngsters like himself 
p us a ew adults who act as leaders. For every student there are bound- 
school group society, and within these boundaries each indi- 
VI ua IS coritinuously exploring to discover forces which conflict with 
or support his needs. Among these forces is the personality of the class- 
room teacher. Each pupil ascertains the strength of this force by challeng- 
>ng twc er-authority or by seeking approval. With the pupil group itself 
ve a so nd exploration in the form or rivalries, cliques, and a general 
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striving for status. When his behavior is divergent from classroom group 
behavior, the individual feels alone, unrelated, rejected, and generally 
uncomfortable. 

In permissive situations where emotions may be freely expressed by 
pupils, the teacher continuously finds himself forced to take one of 
several choices. Let us illustrate ( 29 ) : 

The teacher is about to start the phonograph when a child shouts out, 

•My mother wouldn’t let me bring my records to school this morning!” 
The teacher may take one of the following responses: (1) Join the group 
of adults who value things more than children and say, “Well, Mother 
knows best!” (2) Join the child and say, “Mothers are mean sometimes, 
aren t they.?" ( 3 ) Join neither mother nor child and say, "Who else in 
here wanted to do something their mother didn’t want them to do?”, and 
after listening to several responses says, “Mother sometimes treats us like 
we re not as grown up as we feel. Joe and Mary and Sue all feel that way.” 

The last response of the teacher would be making use of some of the 
following principles: 

1. The teacher makes apparent his appredation of community feelings. 

The feelings of the child are not unique because others feel the same. 

2. The teacher permits the negative feelings of the child to be expressed; 

he accepts these feelings; these feelings are associated with those of 

other children. 

At a later stage, junior high school perhaps, pupil-teacher planning 
relieves some of the traditional teacher authority, places some responsi- 
bility on the pupil, and permits forces of the peer group to exert them- 
selves frequently. An important school objective is to increase the 
individual's awareness of his own relations with others, of the attitudes 
he arouses in others, and of the attitudes in others, and of the attitudes 
in himself that motivate his behavior. That teacher guidance can assist 
m the accomplishment of this objective is demonstrated once again by 
an illustration ( 29 ). 

In a committee conference the group found progress blocked by a feud 
arising bet^-een a member and the chairman. The member began rather 
'violently to attack the student chairman. The teacher permitted the feud 
10 continue but next day she joined the group and remarked that the class 
ilid not seem to be moving along. The student who had initiated the 
attack remarked that the chairman had not organized the lesson well 
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enough, whereupon the teacher wondered if the fault was not one of her 
own for not having taken over the lesson. Another student then joined in, 
saying "What is a teacher for if she can't teach a class herself? The 
teacher accepted this comment and said she wondered whether there were 
not others in the class who felt the same way. After a pause one student 
said, "Some people always need someone to show them how to do things. 
The discussion then turned to how uncomfortable anyone might feel when 
he wanted direction and was not getting it. "He might even get real mad 
and fight with some one — like Rob and Lou did," one student said. Well, 
let’s get back to work." 

This example illustrates many procedures common to groups gathered 
to assist the individual: 

1. A group educative procedure was blocked through the inappropriate 
and exaggerated expression of negative feelings. 

2. The teacher did not intervene immediately but waited for signs of 
dissatisfaction in the group. 

3. The teacher entered the discussion and accepted all expression of 
feelings. 

4. Members of the group were encouraged to analyze the cause of the 
"block.” 

5. The members note the inappropriateness of their feelings — e.g., dis- 
placed aggression. (Pupil had feelings against the teacher rather than 
the chairman as indicated.) 

6. The teacher accepted the attack and encouraged the expression of 
others who had similar feelings. 

7. One of the members then gave a relatively uncritical interpretation of 
the meaning of the resistance behavior. 

8. Subsequent discussion clarified for the group the feelings of students 
who were overdependent on authority. The attitude of acceptance by 
the students in this discussion probably helped two of the initiators to 
reenter the group activity with a minimum of discomfort. 

SoclODRAMA AS A FORM OF GROUP GumANCE 

Sociodrama, more frequently described as role-playing, is a form of 
spontaneous dramatization in which individuals play a role in a specific 
social situation. An illustrative form of this role-playing Is the problem 
story approach most effectively demonstrated by the Shaftels (41 ) • if* 
such an approach the teacher reads aloud a carefully structured story of 
a typical life-situation of childhood. The story has no ending, but termi- 
nates in a dilemma peak. The child-audience is then encouraged to finish 
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the story in role-playing sessions. A typical story may be introduced as 
follows: 

One day Robert and Pat were walking home from school. Hobert spied 
something appearing out of the mud and snow. One boy grabbed the 
object which looked like a piece of paper money. Pat, who had not found 
the money, grabbed the paper and said, “Let’s take it into this store and 
ask the groceryman if it is any good." The man said, “Yes, this is a good 
dollar bill." Then 

This is a dramatic story posing a realistic problem which can provide 
great impetus for launching young people into serious thinking and 
discussion. In the dramatization which follows children are frank and 
free with their comments and so thoroughly identified with the issues 
and the characters that teachers can readily diagnose cultural values. 
Through directed discussion teachers can inculcate socially acceptable 
values and ideals. 

Special Values of Sociodrama 

Sociodrama assists individuals to explore their feelings about the situ- 
ations in life which most fundamentally shape their attitudes, beliefs, 
interests, and ideals. Typical problems of the family, the neighborhood, 
and playground can be introduced into the classroom where group deci- 
sion can mold individual thought and action. If pupils happen to make 
a choice unacceptable to their peers or teacher, it can easily be dis- 
carded because it was only in play. * 

In the dramatic situation individuals are able to express their feelings 
about problems causing them anguish. They can then get the entire class 
to assist them in the solution of these problems. One writer terms role- 
playing "reality practice" or "reality testing" {19) ^ 

In teal life, there is no chance to retreat once one has made a decision, 
or said the particular words. If what has been said or done is inappropriate, 
it is too bad; in such situations most people have evolved defense mech- 
anisms which are only rarely adequate. Role-playing is remarkedly useful 
in preparing such persons to handle personal problems by allowing them 
to explore on the play level some more appropriate ways of dealing with 
other individuals. There is no grave penalty for failure; in faa, failure is 
expeaed and accepted. . . . The most carefully analyzed generalizations 
can never provide this facsimile of real life, . . . Role-playing is one way 
of releasing the person a little so that he can explore in an unusually per- 
missive atmosphere some new and better patterns of behavior. 
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Techniques of Directing Sociodrama 

The following steps are helpful as a guide to the role-playing session: 
(1) a "warming up” period, (2) a selection of the participants, (3) a 
preparation of the audience to observe alertly, (4) a dramatization of 
the story, (5) a discussion of the performance, and (6) a sharing of 
the experience and making generalizations. 

THE WARM-UP PERIOD 

A discussion of the problem at hand should get the audience emotion- 
ally involved to the extent that identification with the actors can be 
made. Sufficient response from the members of the listening group 
should be obtained so they may identify themselves with such problems. 
The problem should be one which members of the audience should 
recognize, one which has baffled them, one that they feel a nee^ to learn 
how to cope with. 

One technique to get the audience "warmed up" is to describe the 
general situation in vivid details of a specific example. A story will 
usually do this if it represents a situation in believable and stimulating 
detail. When the audience feels keenly about the fate of the characters 
they will react keenly afterward. Say, "Perhaps some of you will want 
to act out ways in which the problem can be solved." When members 
think they may be called upon to dramatize a solution of their own, they 
will become more alert and attentive to all details. 

SELECT THE PARTICIPANTS 

During the warm-up period the teacher can detect those who identify 
with the various roles. Individuals who indicate antisocial solutions will 
provide opportunity for the exploration of such a solution. Individuals 
who typify characters in the story may be selected for an opposite role. 
This provides an idea of "how the other person feels." Individuals may 
be selected because they need to identify with the role. If a child is 
chosen who will give an adult-oriented enactment, all further explora- 
tion of how children actually do think and feel in such situations will 
be terminated. In certain cases after a thorough investigation of the 
pupil s honest feelings about the problem, the leader may then turn 
back to the child, who will give an answer which is mature and accepta- 
ble to most adults. 
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Although set speeches and detailed plotting are undesirable the actors 
have a brief session to plan what they are going to do. The more com- 
pletely spontaneous role-playing can be, the more likely will it reveal 
the immediate reactions to the problem. 

THE AUDIENCE IS PREPARED TO OBSERVE THE DRAMA 

The amount of meaning an audience derives from observing the 
drama is dependent largely upon how well it is prepared to observe. 
Discussion of the characters, how they feel, and a reminder that any 
member will have a chance to reenact the sociodrama will usually be 
sufficient. The members may have ideas about solutions which they 
believe are more appropriate than the ending now offered. 

THE SITUATION IS DRAMATIZED 

The role-players enact their interpretation to any length they desire 
whether the time be brief or extended. Mixed feelings about the solu- 
tion or noting many sides to the question may require a longer time. 
Nevertheless, this is insignificant if the verbal expression and action are 
spontaneous. Dramatic perfection is not the objective; permissive lan- 
guage and gesture are more important than dramatic skill. The actors 
should be helped to understand that the way an actor portrays a role 
has no reflection upon him as a person. He will not be condemned by 
either leader or audience because of his interpretation. 

THE DRAMA IS DISCUSSED AND EVALUATED 

The discussion should be directed to how well the problem was 
solved, how well the performers reacted to all situations, how well the 
idea was dramatized. Suggestions on how to solve the problem more 
adequately are welcomed. The role-players who tried to solve the prob- 
lem are told of different and possibly better ways of dealing with the 
problem. The audience is continuously weighing the merits of a variety 
of solutions. The teacher will readily recognize in such situations an 
opportunity to teach children the steps of problem solving: (1) defining 
and redefining the problem, (2) considering alternative approaches, 
(3) weighing the consequences of each possible alternative, (4) oos 
ing new alternatives on the basis of wider considerations and analyses, 
^d (5) testing a choice of solution for its validity. 
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THE SITUATION IS REENACTED 

Evaluation is followed by further attempts to reenact the situation. 
The great value in role-playing is that solutions to a problem may be 
determined by insight or by as much trial and error as necessary. Actors 
play their role over and over again until sufRcient practice at facing 
problems culminates in a satisfactory solution. Further action occasion- 
ally needs stimulation by asking questions, by selecting another pupil to 
take a role, or by cutting the scene short and starting class discussion. 
Switching roles is an excellent procedure. Switching back and forth from 
acting to discussing to acting again is also an effective learning 
procedure. 

SHARE THE EXPERIENCE AND MAKE GENERALIZATIONS 

After the role-playing session is finished the audience can explore 
consequences of behavior related to the situation, perhaps discover that 
the situation dramatized Is not uncommon. Frequently the most dis- 
turbed and anxious in the group discover that personal problems con- 
fronting them occur to other people, too. Unconsciously the discussions 
help participants acquire attitudes and values which condition their 
behavior. In final generalizations, principles of conduct made by his 
own peers influence a participant greatly because these principles are not 
offered in a spirit of moralization or preaching. In a classroom, discus- 
sion by pupils is more important than remarks from the teacher. In the 
role-playing situation it is preferable to permit action and discussion 
first and generalizations, including teacher-opinion, last. 

Example of SoaoDRAMA in Action (21) 

1. The teacher sensitizes the class to the need for deeper insights into the 
problems of family living. 

Teacher: The problems of modern family life have maintained our in- 
terest to date. We have examined changes in family living 
during the last fifty years and have found how the patterns 
of parent-child conflicts ate different today than those of 
yesterday. We have been amused and disturbed at how petty 
parent-child conflicts can be and that although certain con- 
flicts are inevitable, understanding between parent and child 
can be improved. Today we are ready for a deeper look into 
parent-child relations. 
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2. The warm-up. 

Teacher: Let’s imagine our family is father, mother, and a young adoles- 
cent girl of say twelve or thirteen years of age. What might 
be a typical problem for this small family? 

Member: Her parents think the girl is too young to wear make-up. 

Teacher: What kind of a family might this be? 

Member: Middle-class, middle-aged, owners of a shoe store in a small 
town. The girl is a cry baby and tell fibs. The father has a 
soft mustache and smokes a big pipe; he wears suspenders; he 
is a Deacon of the church; he is worried about the behavior 
of kids. 

3. The selection of participants. 

Teacher: Now who’ll take the parts? Whom do you suggest for the role 
of the girl? (Three characters are selected to take the part of 
father, mother, and daughter.) 

4. Preparing the audience to observe alertly. 

Teacher: We’ll give the players about two minutes out in the hall m 
order for them to rough out plans for depicting a family 
conflict. During the act let's keep notes on aspects of effective 
or ineffective parenthood. When the players return they will 
aa as they, themselves, would in such a situation. (The 
players return.) 

Teacher: What are your plans? 

Actor: We have decided to be in a living room shortly after supper. 

Father is reading a paper and the daughter does not enter 
until after father and mother have talked a bit. 

5. Dramatization of the story. 

Teacher: O.K., let’s go. 

Mother: (enters) Mmm! that is nice music. Going to be home this eve- 
ning? 

father: Uh-huh. What is Mary getting ready for? 

Mother: She’s going skating with Sunny Morse. 

father: Be sure to tell her to get home early. Kids aren r like the way 

they were when we were kids. They’re on the street at all 
hours. 

Mother: (Nods as though it is an old story. Mary enters.) 

Mary: Good-night, Mom. Good-night, Pop. 

Molber: Have a good time. Your father says he wants you home 
promptly at nine. 
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And we mean nine! What's that on your face? Rouge? 

No it isn’t. I just washed my face and rubbed hard with a towel. 
It’s paint! You look like a painted woman! 

Oh Daddy! All the kids wear it. They would laugh at me . . . 
So, it’s more important what they think than what your father 
and mother say? I want you to wash your face! 

Never mind. I’m not going. (On verge of tears) 

I agree with you about the paint but I don’t think that makes 
Mary any less trustworthy. 

Why, she denied that she had the stuff on, a few minutes ago! 

That was a lie, wasn’t it? 

(Begins to sob.) 

Father was too harsh. Never mind, Mary. Stop crying. There, 
there . . . 

(Beginning to retreat) I didn’t mean that you could never wear 
it. Maybe when you’re old enough you can wear it. Now 
stop crying. Well maybe it won’t bother to wear a little bit. 
(Rises and goes out of the room.) 


6. A discussion of the performance. 

Teacher: let's first list the behavior that is typical of the father. 

Members: 1. He is not aware of modern styles. 

2. He is inconsistent. 

3. He is emotionally biased. 

4. He does not understand the girl’s conflict in loyalty between 
her parents and her friends. 

Teacher: What about the girl? 

Members: 1. She values the judgment of friends more than parents. 

2. She wants to belong to the group. 

3. The parental pressure is too severe. 

4. She is showing signs of snobbery, 

7. A sharing of the experience and making generalizations. 

After a vigorous discussion as to whether the father could change his 

behavior the following behavior changes are recommended: 

1. The father should have and state a better reason than "his own wish 
for asking the daughter to stop wearing lipstick and rouge. 

2. He needs an accurate conception of the present mores of youth, and 
should indicate to his daughter that he can trust his information. 

3. He should be more consistent, since his inconsistency is confusing the 
girl. Part of his change in that respect can be taken care of by making 
sure that he does not take a stand to which he feels he may not be able 
to give full support. 
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Generalizations: 

1. One of the most important conflicts between today’s parents and 
children is a cultural one — disagreement between past and present 
standards. 

2. Parents can push so hard that their children are forced to tell lies. 

3. Attempts at changing behavior in a family setting are complicated by 
the expectation that the rest of the family puts upon you to behave the 
way you have been doing in the past. 


Observation of Procedures in Group Dynamics 


Group dynamics are present in every school group, whether the group 
be dominated by an autocratic teacher or whether the action be entirely 
generated by students. Ideally, group dynamics can best be observed in 
a problem-centered group where people are working, thinking, and 
achieving together in some common endeavor. 

In most group problem-solving meetings there are certain general 
patterns of processes which can be analyzed and observed. Six processes 
are basic (4:7) ; 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Members muse understand one another. There must be a common lan- 
guage, a common definition of the situation, a common feeling and 
motivation, and a common sharing of experience. 

There must be some agreement concerning what is important. ^ 

The control of the group must be exercised on a cooperative basis. 
Efforts and skills must be used by individuals in the group to produce 
changes in the situation and to avoid frustrations. 

Group members must be able to distribute pleasures. 

The group must be able to attain a balance. In other words, there must 
be free and unrestrained discussion of all issues. 


Roles Played by Group Members 

A group member can participate so as to: (1) facilitate the group 
task by defining the problem, coordinating group effort, or making sug- 
gestions in solving the problem; (2) strengthen, regulate, or mamtain 
group efficiency; and (3) promote individual interest which is not 
relevant to the group. If he takes a role placing him in the first categor)' 
he may be described as an; initiator-contributor, information seeker, 
opinion seeker, information giver, opinion giver, elaborator, coor inator, 
orientor, evaluator-critic, energizer, procedural technician, or recor er. 

When he takes a role to build and maintain the group, he may be 
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described as an: encourager, harmonizef, compromiser, gatekeeper and 
expediter, standard setter, group-observer, commentator, and follower. 
If he seeks individual goals aside from group interest he may be de- 
saibed as an: aggressor, blocker, recognition-seeker, self-confessor, play- 
boy, dominator, help-seeker, or special-interest pleader. 

Upper elementary and junior and senior high school pupils can learn 
to analyze group processes to discover how the roles played by members 
of a group can facilitate or impede progress. The experience of one 
teacher illustrates what can be done with this technique.* 

After a discussion period, I asked the class to describe instances when 
pupils had helped the discussion move along and then to describe times 
■when others had hindered it. The class offered these ideas: 

1. Betty always nods her head when I recite so that I feel encouraged to 
continue expressing my ideas. 

2. When I couldn’t express my opinion clearly, George did it for me. 

3. There are a few boys who always try to start an argument. 

4. Some people spend so much time talking about themselves that the rest 
of us don't gee a chance to say anything. 

5. Sometimes we get off the subject. 

€. A few people sic back and let the test of us do the work. We need 
their opinions too. 

The roles played by these people as well as additional ones were then 
listed as follows: (1) the comforter, (2) the idea -giver, (3) the blocker, 
(4) the "do-nothinger," (5) the attention-seeker, (6) the summarizer, 
(7) the tension-breaker, (8) the clarifier, and, (9) the one who keeps 
us on the beam. 

During the next discussion period, several pupils volunteered to act as 
observers and keep a record of how the group functioned. It was surprising 
to See how quickly pupils began to recognize these roles and play the ones 
that helped the group process. Even so. a year passed before they were 
skilled in this democratic procedure. But by that time they could satisfac- 
torily conduct not only class discussions but also their class meetings, which 
previously had been productive only when the teacher had played a 
dominating role (46). 

The Theory of Play Therapy 

Play therapy is based on the assumption that in play activity the child 
has an opportunity to "play out” feelings and problems just as an adult 
can talk out ’ his difficulties. The use of toys and other media encour- 
ages the child to ascribe his own feelings to objects, thus deflecting 
certain forces which contain potential trouble into channels of fantasy. 
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Accumulated feelings of tension, frustration, fear, aggression and other 
emotions repressed in everyday relationships find expression. Through 
experience of imaginative identification the child relives his experiences 
and learns to control his emotions or abandon them, to accept responsi- 
bility for his behavior, and to conquer unresolved conflict. With this 
explanation it is clear that the amateur or pseudo-psychiatrist should 
exercise care and reserve judgment in studying and treating the child 
through his play behavior. Above all, it is nothing less than quackery 
for the classroom teacher to be guided in his work by such psychiatric 
theory as Freudian symbolism or Adlerian "will to power.” 

Techniques oj Play Therapy in a School Situation 
HOW TO START 

The starting point with play therapy is the same as all other techniques 
of helping the child to adjust, i.e., obtain as much information about 
the child as possible. Did the mother want the child? Did the mother 
wticipate the child with pleasure? Is the mother’s attitude ambivalent, 
I.e., oscillating between rejection and affection? Does the mother over- 
protect the child, i.e., have exaggerated "concern and anxiousness for the 
child’s welfare and safety”? The leader must regard play as an adjunct 
to other techniques; any improvement in the children’s behavior can 
never be attributed to play activity alone. 

Set apart in the classroom an area which may be used as the play 
space. This may be a corner of the room, an adjoining room, a special 
section of the floor, or even a limited area used for other purposes, e.g., 
the library table. 

Provide play materials. These may be toys, clay, plasticine for mold- 
ing, paints, pencils, crayons, cans, water, sand, building materials, toy 
Animals, toy soldiers, and masks. The most important material will be 
dolls in family groups, dolls’ houses, and dolls’ furniture. 

^hat to do 

^tablish rapport with the child by developing friendly relationships. 

is de\-eIops as the treatment continues but at the outset certain bound- 
j^ics and framework must be established. The play area bounda^- must 

drawn, for example, and necessary regulations made regarding the 
destruction of school property. Once the framework is understood, how- 
‘he child must be given complete freedom to do and say what he 
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wishes. In the play area the child must be made to feel he is important 
and that he has complete command of the situation. No one tells him 
what to do or what to say. In short, there are no mandates, rebukes, 
restraints, criticisms, disapprovals, or intrusions. At times the teacher 
or specialist assumes responsibility for guidance and interpretation and 
at other times leaves responsibility and direction to the child. 

Permissively, through a type of free association technique, the child 
expresses himself. It is not sufficient, however, to permit the child to 
express himself without some assistance. The teacher must be sensitive 
to what the child is feeling and expressing, and attempts to reflect back 
to him his emotionalized attitudes. He indicates that he understands 
and accepts him continuously in his shames, his guilts, his fears, and his 
inferiorities. At times he reassures, interprets, evaluates, probes, sympa- 
thizes, or merely reflects back what the child says. Above all, he does 
not hurry the process because he knows improvement is slow and at times 
scarcely discernible. 

WHAT TO LOOK FOR 

Is the child’s play abnormal? The play of a maladjusted child differs 
from that of a normal child in many ways — his approach to toys, his 
behavior during play, and his emotions during play. Is the play lively 
and freely expressed? Solemn and inhibited? Are emotions impulsive, 
uncontrollable, compulsive? 

What is the depth of emotion? Does the child tend to become more 
excited as the play continues? Does the child become so excited that he 
appears to lose control? For example. Bill started a colored picture, then 
continued by mixing more and more colors, piling them on top of one 
another, splashing them over the table, and finally spreading paint on 
the chair and table. 

What is the degree of maturity? Does his play appear to be appropri- 
ate for his age? Does he remain at an immature level for a long period? 
Neither the level of play, the material used, nor nature of play activity 
can be used for diagnostic purposes alone. These may be the result of 
povertj', overcrowded living quarters, and lack of toys. With experience, 
however, a teacher can tell the difference between normal and abnormal 
behavior. 

How does the child choose toys? Is the choice immature? Sophisti- 
cated? Influenced by adult standards? Some children choose to play in 
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water for weeks at a time. The rejectioQ and selection of play materials 
or refusal of certain types of play are of significance in the diagnosis of 
the disorder from which the child suffers. 

Is the child overanxious? A characteristic of the anxious child is a 
strong inhibition of play activity. Some children may appear hesitant in 
touching play materials or unable to do anything with them. 

Does the child participate in constructive activity? Disturbed children 
would rather destroy than construct, and this tendency persists for an 
indefinite time; normal children will eventually create. The abnormal 
child is unable to stop his destructiveness and although no observable 
emotions may appear during destructiveness there may be strong feelings 
of guilt, tension, overexcitement, and a tendency toward rapid fatigue. 

Can the child attend? Does the child run rapidly from one toy to 
another? Can he stay at one play activity for any length of time? Does 
he appear to be beseiged with ideas? 

Are there obsessional patterns? Does the child seem unable to leave 
off playing with the same toys? Does he repeat the same pattern of play? 
Does he scorn untidy paintings and carefree fantasy? Does he decide 
that dolls’ houses and sand tray are only for babies? Does he deny being 
afraid? Does he scorn affectionate approaches? Does he become stubborn 
and silent in the face of opposition rather than exhibit anger or rebel- 
lion? Is he secretive, reticent, and isolated? Does he have a compulsive 
need to be clean? Does he appear to be particularly harsh? 

Two general approaches will be recognized in the foregoing descrip- 
tions of play. The one may be called 'release activity” ’in which play is 
used to release the child's feelings. No attempt is made to produce 
insight by direction in interpretation. The final result is a blend of re- 
leases and an insight which modifies social attitudes, diminishes the urge 
for aggression, and erases feelings of insecurity and inferiority. The 
other may be called “directed activity” in which the play procedure is 
planned, the stage is set, and the child is more or less restricted in what 
he does and in the materials he uses. Attention is given to spontaneous 
responses and directing these responses so the child will gain insight 
into his difficulties. 

Principles of Play Therapy Which Support the Education Process 

The optimum conditions required of a classroom teacher are to estab- 
lish an atmosphere of calmness, permissiveness, and opportunit)* to learn 
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to live happily with his classmates. The teacher accepts the child as he 
finds him and although he must set the framework and boundaries he 
leaves specific activity and expression entirely to the pupil. As a sum- 
mary, we might list some of the principles of play therapy which might 
make the education process more effective (36) . 

There is no one kind of effective play; the many approaches depend 
upon the pupil, teacher, and available space. The leader develops a warm 
and friendly relationship with the diild, devoid of restricting emotional 
tensions. He relieves the child from emphasis on rigid attention disci- 
pline, formalized classrooms, uruneaningful materials, drill techniques, 
lack of opportunity for free expression, threat of grades, and mal- 
adjusted teachers. The teacher genuinely accepts the child and recognizes 
that all behavior is shaped by past experiences, his present situation, and 
his hopes and desires for the future. Teachers who believe this can never 
seriously reject or blame a child for misbehavior. The teacher recognizes 
that each child is unique; that his reactions in a play situation will be 
different because of his body structure, metabolic rate, mental capacity, 
differential growth rate, attitudes and values, familiar relationships, and 
unusual experiences. 

The teacher develops a relationship of permissiveness which allows 
the child to express his feelings freely. Pupils act out their feelings and 
reflect their own inner world in freely-chosen play. The play time is 
strictly the child’s time and he is free to do just as he chooses. The child 
is allowed his own pace toward reorientation ; that is, the teacher does 
not try to hurry the activity. The teacher has a firm belief in the child’s 
ability to solve his problems if given an opportunity to do so. Limits are 
set which anchor the play to the world of reality and enable the child to 
assume the responsibility in the relationship. The child is relieved of all 
social pressures but some limits are established, for instance jumping 
out of the window, hitting the teacher or peers, and so on are taboo. In 
education we need less dictatorial and more democratic planning proce- 
dure. When the teacher maintains real and genuine respect for the child 
and his ability, and works and plans cooperatively with him, then the 
child begins to utilize the most effectual long-range educational proce- 
dure. This means discarding the old concept of preconceived objectives 
in education and replacing it with the concept which allows a maximum 
contribution of the individual in the group and formulating of the 
objectives of the group by the group. 
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Summary 

Adjustment to life’s problems requires self-analpsis, self-exploration, 
and self-reorganization of personal experiences — all resulting in the 
achievement of insights and understandings. In this chapter we have 
described situations in which the child is placed in a group where he 
can experience actual social situations — that is, where he can play and 
work with others, and through meaningful interaction modify his feel- 
ings and habitual responses in a socially acceptable manner. The child 
learns to accept censure, suggestion, interpretation, and sympathy from 
others in his group and still retain a feeling of belongingness, reassur- 
ance, and security. 

All maladjusted boys and girls cannot be helped by being placed in a 
group situation. Only the apparently less severe cases should be ac- 
cepted; many of these will prove to be serious after a period of observa- 
tion. Two criteria are especially useful: (1) the child must have had 
inadequate social contacts, and (2) the child must have been unable to 
get along with children or have a need to express aggression. A child 
who fits these criteria will have a desire to be accepted and participate 
in a group. 

Certain suggestions helpful in initiating the activity were indicated: 
(1) choosing a location for the treatment, (2) getting all available 
information about the child, (3) planning activities and providing ade- 
quate materials, and (4) initiating the action. Three important guiding 
principles of group endeavor were described as: (1) the principle of 
permissiveness, (2) the principle of praise, and (3) the principle of 
participation. 

The members of a group should be selected carefully for the effect 
they will have upon one another. Among the factors to be considered in 
grouping children, the most important are chronological age, sex, social 
maturity, and intelligence. Oversized and undersized children have diffi- 
culty in finding their way into a group. Just as it would be undersirable 
to have too many aggressive members, it is also undesirable to consti- 
tute a group entirely of self-effadng and withdrawn children. Though 
rarely achieved, the ideal group is one which would have equal balance 
of aggressive, active, withdrawn, and average children. 

The qualifications of the group leader are significantly related to the 
success of a group method. Most authorities agree that the leader should 
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be: (1) sensitive to feelings, (2) a scientific observer and reporter, 

(3) accepting, friendly, appreciative, and positive. 

In this chapter sociodrama was described as a special form of group 
activity and quite adaptable to classroom instruction. Sociodrama, or 
spontaneous role-playing as it is sometimes called, assists individuals to 
explore their feelings about the situations in life which most fundamen- 
tally shape their attitudes, beliefs, interests, and ideals. In the dramatic 
situation individuals are able to express their attitudes about problems 
which are causing them anguish. Suggestions and discussion from the 
audience can be helpful to the actors in striving for social acceptance. 

The following steps were presented as helpful guides in conducting 
sociodrama: (1) a warming-up period, (2) a selection of the partici- 
pants, (3) a preparation of the audience to observe alertly, (4) a 
dramatization of the story, (5) a discussion of the performance, and 
(6) a sharing of the experience and making generalizations. 

Discussions were also directed to group dynamics. Ideally, group dy- 
namics can best be observed together in terms of some common en- 
deavor. Although we cannot review all the specific roles an individual 
can play in a group, three general roles can be cited: (1) the role of 
facilitating the group task; (2) the role of strengthening, regulating, 
or maintaining group efficiency; and (3) the role of promoting individ- 
ual interest which is not relevant to the group. 

The theory of play therapy is similar to that of the other group situa- 
tions and is based on the assumption that in play activity the child has 
an opportunity to "play out” feelings and problems /ust as certainly as 
an adult can talk out” his difficulties. The teacher or counselor should 
exercise and reserve judgment in studying and helping the child through 
his play behavior. 
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Part V 


RECORDS AND EVALUATION 



CHAPTER 21 


Records and Reports in the Guidance 
Program 


The Purpose of Records and Reports 

RECORDS and reports are an integral part of the per- 
sonnel and instruction program and should, therefore, be based on and 
expressed in terms of all objectives of education. They provide measures 
of estimates of the student’s ability to meet life’s cultural, economic, 
health, and social opportunities, and problems as they affect the realiza- 
tion of educational aims. 

From the faculty point of view records and reports contribute to their 
understanding of each student. From the student’s point of view, records 
and reports assist him in understanding and accepting the strengths and 
weaknesses of his abilities and learning. Thus, for the student and his 
teachers records and reports provide a basis for evaluating status and 
progress in lehtion to educational goals. Through them status and prog- 
ress can be made known to student, parents, schools, colleges, prospec- 
tive employers, and other agencies. 

Developing a System of Records and Reports 

The key to a successful system of records and reports is cooperative 
and continuous planning by all who use them. The development of a 
good system proceeds simultaneously with, and as an integral part of, the 
development of the total educational program. Because the record must 
be concerned with the whole school history, from kindergarten through 
college, cooperation is essential from all personnel of Uie entire school 
577 
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system. Furthermore, busmess, industry, and community agencies should 
assist in expanding the records needed to help the student make a suc- 
cessM transition from school or college to life work and community 
living. Records and reports are necessary in the planning of continuous 
experience from school to full participation in the civic and industrial 
life of the community. 

The building of a records system for a given school begins with a 
study of the nature and purposes of the school and of the pupil. Needs 
of children must be identified and information gathered to determine 
the extent to which the curriculum is meeting them. Accumulation of 
evidence with respect to realizing educational objectives requires a sys- 
tem of record-keeping far more extensive than test scores and grades. 
Recorded evidence of a school’s efficiency must reveal numerous inter- 
related factors in the student’s development. It will include home back- 
ground, general abilities, special abilities, progress in skills and knowl- 
edge, work experience, community service, quality of thinking, special 
interests, attitudes and beliefs, social competence and emotional adjust- 
ment, health status, physical growth and energy output, genuineness of 
purpose and level of aspiration, and life’s values. 

BASIC GUIDING PRINOPLES FOR DEVELOPING A RECORD SYSTEM 

A convenient classification of basic principles for developing a record 
system has been summarized by Traxler (22:203) . His principles along 
with certain revisions by the writers appear as follows : 

1. A comprehensive and detailed system of cumulative personnel records 
is necessary for the proper funaioning of the modern school. 

2. The purpose of personnel records is to improve the instruction and 
guidance of each individual pupil. They present evidence concerning 
a student's achievement of each of the general and special objectives 
of the school. 

3. Records should be continuous over the whole school history from the 
kindergarten to the junot college and should follow the individual 
from school to school, 

4. Records should be readily accessible to the entire family. A pupil, too, 
should have access to his own records; he should, however, not have 
access to the records of others. Teachers soon become disinterested if 
records are unavailable, incomplete, and difficult to understand. 

5. Records should be simple and well-organized. Data should be on one 
central card or set of cards in such a way that they may be com- 
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prehended in a few moments of study. Clarity and convenience are 
enhanced by proper classification. 

6. Records should be high in reliability, validity, and comparability. This 
requires that all data valuable for guidance should be comprehensive 
and interrelated; to omit data concerning one critical area of develop- 
ment is to invalidate the meaning of other data. 

7. Records should be uniform in type throughout a local system. Con- 
tinuity of form and content throughout the school system beginning 
with the pupil’s school entry and following through to the highest 
grade in the local system facilitates coordination. 

8. Records should provide for a minimum of repetition. 

9. Records should be built upon a study of the nature and purposes of 
the school and of the pupil. This means each record system will be 
tailored to the program and institution in which it is to be used. 

10. The cumulative record and the forms used in collecting data for it 
should all be planned with meticulous care. 

11. Records should be accompanied by a detailed manual of directions. 

12. There should be a natural and logical relationship between the in- 
formation on reports made to the parents and the information re- 
corded for purposes of permanent record; this relationship should be 
considered in planning both types of forms. 

13. The record system should not be static; it must be revised frequently, 
as the school’s theory of education changes. Records and reports are 
closely related to evaluation; evaluation of the school s program must 
be continuous. 

14. A program of teacher education should be inaugurated in the use and 
interpretation of these records. Unfortunately, the professional prepa- 
ration of many teachers does not include such training. In most cases 
in-service training is essential. 

To these principles as formulated by Traxler the authors would add 

the following: 

15. Records and reports should be cooperatively planned, completed, and 
used. Within reasonable limits students themselves should participate 
in the record-keeping. If the development of records is a cooperative 
venture, the record system will be useful to administrators, teachers. 

counselors, and students. ^ j lm- 

16. Records should require a minimum of clerical time and ability. 

Types of Records and Reports 

Even though superEcial, a classification of records and reports is essen- 
tial for filing and location. Early in the planning period some general 
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agreement must be made by the faculty as to the most convenient 

classification. 

The classification may proceed according to: (1) function, (2) filing 
arrangement, (3) nature of centralizing unit, and (4) permanency. 
According to function, for example, Traxler (22) groups records into 

(1) forms dealing with registration and classification of pupils, (2) at- 
tendance records, (3) routine permits and passes, (4) reports to parents, 
(5) health and physical-training records, (6) special and cumulative- 
record cards, and (7) reports to colleges and standardizing agencies. 

ACCORDING TO FUNCTION 

The early classification used by Bristow and Proctor (2/410) may be 
helpful to some schools. Their categories are presented with supplemen- 
tal explanation in subsequent order: 

1. Forms dealing with registration cards, pupils’ program cards, course-of- 
study cards, class lists, forms showing distribution of marks, forms of 
application for change of course, and forms used in granting permit to 
change course. 

2. Attendance records. These include teacher’s daily attendance report, 
high school admission card, and attendance investigation card. 

3. Routine permits and passes. Included here would be brief forms for 
routine permits such as a pass to the library, a permit to make up 
lessons missed because of absence, or permission for early dismissal. 

4. Reports to parents. These reports inform the parent on work covered 
by student, his accomplishments and growth, deficiency in scholarship, 
absence and tardiness, conduct, and suspension. 

5. Health and physical training records. In this category would be found 
forms for reporting to a physician, forms for the school nurse to use 
in recording health inspeaion, certificates of disability, records of 
routine medical examinations, and pupils* permanent health record 
cards. 

6. Special and cumulative records. These are of a permanent nature and 
accumulate information on the pupil from year to year as he progresses 
from the elementary school through high school. 

7. Reports to colleges and standardizing agencies. These include transcripts 
of credits, certificates of recommendation to college personnel, and 
rating blanks. 

Another classification of records and reports is suggested by Erickson 
and Smith (7.T51) . These writers woxild classify record forms essential 
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to the functioning of an effective guidance program into "office records” 
and "counseling records.” Office records contain pupil data that are kept 
in the school office or other central depository in the school. These are 
frequently organized under the term "cumulative record.” Counseling 
records are those retained by counselors for immediate use in conducting 
pupil interviews. These records become more numerous than do office 
records and will include such forms as personal data sheet, plan sheet, 
job-analysis charts, growth and development charts, self-analysis blanks, 
referral blanks, interview summary blanks, anecdotal record form, and 
a variety of other data not amenable to set record forms. 

ACCORDING TO FILING ARRANGEMENTS 

The arrangements for filing may be made according to a centralized 
or decentralized system. In a centralized system all records are kept in 
the principafs office; in a decentralized system each member of the 
school staff keeps records whidi pertain to his own work in his own 
classroom or office. A system retaining features of both centralization 
and decentralization is the most desirable. If the school has professional 
counselors in addition to regular classroom teachers these counselors will 
have records in their offices more numerous and varied than those found 
in the principal’s office. Many classroom teachers, especially the junior 
and senior high school "core teachers" and the elementary school teach- 
ers, will want files of student information in their own classrooms. 

The counselor and teacher generally prefer a letter-size, two-page 
manila folder which becomes a kind of packet in which can be filed 
such material as anecdotes, correspondence with parents or other teach- 
ers, interview notes, visiting-teacher reports, and sample products of the 
child’s work. These records will be far more detailed than the usual 
cumulative record found in the principal's office. 

The writers favor decentralization to the point where the distribution 
does not harm the student. Records should be immediately available to 
those who are associated most with the student and thus will have most 
influence on his life. Unless records accomplish the objectives of educa- 
tion they have no justification for existence. 

ACCORDING TO THE NATURE OF CENTRALIZING UNIT 

It is assumed that any record system will require evaluation and sum- 
mary of data from time to time and that the summaries be centralized. 
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Generally the centralized unit on which summaries are made is Uie 
cumulative record. The nature of this record governs the classification 
of data somewhat. The best centralized unit provides for maximum in- 
formation in a minimum space, minimum clerical work, and display ot 
significant facts for quick interpretation. Froehlich (8.T52) describes 
three general types of cumulative record: (1) the packet or folder-type 
where a variety of record cards are kept together; (2) a single card or 
folder upon which all data are recorded; and (3) a combination of these 
two, in which part of the information is recorded on the folder and the 
remainder is filed inside. 

The packet-type is a plain file folder and holds the various record 
cards. A different color for each insert makes it easier to locate desired 
information. Some schools mimeograph the inserts for experimental use ; 
v/hen they discover a satisfactory form they have it printed. Schools use 
a combination of printed and other forms. For example, scholarship 
records and social history forms are printed, while summary profiles of 
tests are mimeographed by commercial students; other forms such as 
health cards, student questionnaires, summary profiles, which accompany 
standardized tests, and records of interviews are all filed in a plain folder 
beating only the student’s name. 

Many schools prefer the single card or folder-type unit on which all 
information is recorded. The single card unit adopted on a statewide 
basis greatly facilitates transfer of information. Criticism of the inflexi- 
bility of such a card can be met by adding a folder to hold such addi- 
tional information as autobiography, anecdotal records, and question- 
naires. The use of this supplemental folder makes it possible to purchase 
a prepared and printed cumulative record form. 

ACCORDING TO PERMANENCY 

Some forms and records ate used for an immediate purpose such as 
an admittance to class after an absence or tardiness. Anecdotal records 
made by the classroom teacher can be summarized frequently, and the 
original destroyed. No stringent rule can be established for determining 
what records shall be kept ot destroyed; thus the practice must be left 
to the judgment of the counselor or teacher. When a comprehensive 
cumulative record is maintained on single cards, the teacher's records 
are summarized and transferred to this record. The original forms will 
then become less important. Blanks securing information about students, 
reports from other schools, pupil ratings and estimates, and forms for 
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pupils to use in stating their vocational interests are examples of usual 
semipermanent record forms. 

Aiiscellaneous Illustrative Forms and Records 

Space does not permit us to describe in detail the nxunerous record 
forms used by schools. The numerous examples of permits, passes, at- 
tendance reports, admission cards, certificates, credit transcripts, rating 
blanks, data sheets, summary sheets, plan sheets, etc., would require a 
large volume for detailed description. We shall, therefore, use several 
miscellaneous record forms for illustrative purposes. 

RECORDS OF INTERVIEW NOTES AND SUMMARIES 

The counselor will want a blank on which can be recorded certain 
significant data for the permanent record in the form of notes or an 
interview summary. If the interviews center around social-emotional 
problems, the notes will be more detailed than those recorded for inter- 
views concerning educational-vocational problems. 

Some counselors prefer to use a check-list form on which can be found 
the names of counselee and counselor, date, hour of interview, referring 
agent or agency, stated reasons for interview, counselee s statement of 
his problem, major topics of discussion during the interview, and space 
to write brief predictions, future needs, progress of adjustment, and 
outcomes. 

STUDENT PLAN SHEETS 

The usual plan sheet is used for recording a student's prograrn of 
studies. Provisions are made for changes in selections, for recording 
grades in each subject, for accumulated units of credit, and for recording 
the results of tests. This sheet is filed for use during the student's stay 
in school; and at his leaving, the results ate summarized and transferred 
to a permanent record. 

PERSONAL DATA SHEETS 

These forms ate used for recording important personal data about 
pupils. Unless carefully planned, the data wiU duplicate other records, 
in some schools they are the only cumidative record. Professiona cou 
selots and classroom teachers find the personal data sheet (Wank) a 
valuable aid for program planning. Inasmuch as each school should c- 
vise its own blank, no standard form can be suggested, A typical per- 
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sonal data sheet would contain such items as: name, sex, address, date 
and place of birth, race, height, weight, handedness, foreign anguages 
spokL, information about patents, names ” 

sfsters, relatives living at home, recreations, hobbies, club ”™tetsh p 
and participations, vacation trips, financial problems, subjects liked, an 
so on These items ate not all-inclusive, but a sufficient number ate 
listed to illustrate how closely the sheet may resemble other data re- 
corded elsewhere in the school records. 


SELF-ANALYSIS BLANKS 

The self-analysis blank can be used to obtain information about pre- 
vious training, background, school grades, sociability, hobbies, leisure- 
time activities, mechanical and clerical interests and abilities. Typica 
questions are: How good is your health? What kind of impression o 
you make on other people? How do you spend your leisure time? What 
are your favorite interests and hobbies? What magazines do you like to 
read? If you could have one wish granted, what would it be? 

A self-analysis blank should be used with reserved judgment. Studerits 
have a tendency to overrate themselves on desirable personal qualities 
or underrate themselves on undesirable qualities. 

The Cumulative Record 

In preceding paragraphs several references have been made to the 
cumulative record of the student. This record is of such significance 
that it merits additional discussion. 

The cumulative record is an account of the child’s school history which 
begins with his entrance into the elementary school and continues until 
he leaves school. In some cases it may be continued for a period after he 
leaves school, it can contain such information as type, tenure, and 
adjustment to employment. 

Traditionally, the cumulative record has been a single card that fol- 
lows the pupil through twelve grades, and on which has been recorded 
such items as scholarship, withdrawal, home conditions and family 
history, test results, social and character ratings, and health status. Made 
to fit the letter-size file, the popular Educational Records Bureau s 
Cumulative Record Card suggested by the American Council of Educa- 
tion offers many improvements. Test results on this record are shown in 
both tabular and graphic form. The graphic form indicates results in 
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terms of percentile ratings arranged according to the sigma scale. An 
excellent feature of this card is space on the back for information about 
atypical behavior, mental and emotional aspects, of personality, home 
influences and cooperation, physical maturity, extracurricular activities 
and interests, accomplishments, and work experience. Less emphasis is 
placed on subjects, aedits. and marks; more emphasis is placed on be- 
havior descriptions and evaluation of personal qualities. Those who use 
the single card folder argue that information on loose sheets makes the 
accumulation of information unwieldly. Even when the folder has sepa- 
rate compartments for different kinds of data, recording and utilization 
become difficult. The cards cannot be consulted, for example, without 
removing the whole folder from the file; it is time-consuming to t^ 
the whole folder out of the file to get one or two items of informaton 
about a pupil. Teachers soon avoid such cumbersome arrangements. e 
most signifiant information should be condensed so it can be read 

■^avoid these disadvantages some schools have adopted separate files 
of cumulative record data and individual folders. The cumulative card 
(single or folder type) is paraUeled by a large folder in which are kept 
samples of the pupil's work, teachers' reports, 

school and home, autobiographies, anecdotal recot s, an o e g 

cant data. This serves the teacher who wishes to obtain a q"'* 
picture of the pupil or the counselor and case-worker who may be mak- 
ing a detailed study of the pupil. j Unc 

In summary, we may conclude that the 
variants: (1) a single card or a single record folder, ( ) a 
record as a Mder In which loose papers or cards ^ 

tailed information can be placed; and (3) a cumulative card on 

which data have been transferred periodically, supplemente y 
containing more detailed information. 

Bask Concepts in the Construction of a Cumulative Record 

Foremost in the early planning for constructing a 
will be consideration of its possible contribution to the 
educational objectives. The record should be a device 
ing all who us it to better understand the chi d. Essential ‘o "er 
standing is the concept of the chUd as a developing 
changes from day to day and week to week. His education should reflect 
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continuous growth from kindergarten through college. Evidence of this 
growth shodd be reflected on the cumulative record. 

A good record will present data in annual divisions, so that a picture 
of growth increments can be easily observed. Because records should be 
available to teacher as well as specialist, complicated symbols and statis- 
tical terms should be avoided. Neither is it wise to encourage the use of 
“shorthand” notations which tend to lose much of their meaning for 
subsequent users of the card when these symbols are completely divorced 
from the original data. 

The Content of the Cumulative Record 

An examination of the contents of the cumulative record will readily 
reflect the philosophy of the school which uses them. A record contain- 
ing only the results of achievement and intelligence tests indicates little 
regard for the child as a human being. His personality, including social 
and emotional adjustment; his quality of thinking; his interests, atti- 
tudes, and beliefs; and his life-values probably receive a minimum of 
attention. 

There ate no standard listings of items to be included in a cumula- 
tive record. What is contained will depend upon institutional objectives. 
Reference can be made here, however, of items commonly found such as 
identifying data of name, address, date of birth, and racial extraction; 
facts regarding family background and history such as parents’ occupa- 
tion, parents’ plans for the child, parental marital status, and informa- 
tion regarding siblings; facts of personal appearance; facts of health; 
results of achievement in academic areas, including lists of books read, 
units of work covered, teadiers’ estimates of growth; facts from tests, 
including intelligence, achievement, diagnostic, special abilities and 
accomplishments; personality traits, including work habits, character 
development, social and character ratings, citizenship records, and inter- 
ests. Space is also provided for anecdotal record summaries and descrip- 
tions of out-of-school activities and interests. 

A good cumulative record provides evidence concerning the social, 
civic, and economic responsibility of individuals. 'These include super- 
visors and employers’ anecdotal reports and questionnaires filled out by 
students. 

The record should show whether students’ interests are becoming 
broader, narrower, or more intense. Ate his attitudes and beliefs becom- 
ing more rigid, more flexible, more consistent, or more confused? Social 
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competence and emotional adjustment are reflected in measures of per- 
sonality traits, personality inventories, rating scales, sociometric tests, 
and in the results of projective techniques. Brief notes from faculty 
conferences, from counselor and teacher interviews, and from anecdotal 
records will describe behavior, purposes in life, and levels of aspiration. 
Somewhere the guidance worker should find accounts of the student s 
struggle for popularity; his attempts to rise above the socio-economic 
status of his parents; his success or failure to achieve high moral stand- 
ards, economic independence, and recreational outlets. Ideally the record 
should contain evidence of successful employment and further education 
after leaving school. 

These data can conveniently be classified into eleven critical areas. 
(1) home background; (2) general abilities ; (3) special abilities ; (4) 
progress in skills and knowledge; (5) work experience, community 
service, and other activities ; (6) quality of thinking ; (7) special inter- 
ests, attitudes, and beliefs; (8) social competence and emotional adjust- 
ment; (9) health, physical growth, and energy output; (10) gen- 
uineness of purpose and level of aspiration; and (11) ievaues 
(25:226). 

No school should adopt a commercial record form containing space 
for all the above items without first considering carefully its own objec- 
tives and program. Portions of published record forms may e oun so 
desirable that they can be incorporated into a new form, ^m wt 
simple form containing only those items most common to t e stu en s 
and most likely to be used by the counselors and teachers. The form may 
be revised as the program develops. 


Respomibililies jor Collecting nnd Recording Dm 

Any system of adequate records wUl draw heavily upon the ttoe of 
the faculty and advisory staff. In an attempt to relieve teachers of som 
of this load, some schools have encouraged student P ” 

record-keeping and reporting. In doing so. they have found ‘h^t Pu- 
pation appear! to inaease a student’s ability to identify <>™ 

Ld we^esses. Record-keeping thus becomes part of *= 
procedure itself in which evaluation is with students no / 

Lder containing test results, samples of 

written educational and vocational plans, ° ^ .j 

accumulated information should be examined y tea er . 
gether. The available evidence should be validated in conference by 
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teacher and pupil to the extent that the procedure becomes a significant 

supplement to the student’s self-evaluation. 

Recent literature in child and adolescent psychology points up the 
importance of individual self-regard. The use of records by the counselor 
is a potent force in assisting the pupil to see and evaluate himself 
accurately. The record may well form the basis from which problems 
will move toward solution and on which decisions rest. 

Hahn and MacLean (J0:98) believe that relatively few items need 
be kept secret from the students whom they concern, and even those few 
items could well be revealed at the right time if they ate fully inter- 
preted. Neatness will be sacrificed and some errors will occur, but these 
can be corrected. These writers believe that the following items are 
usually best drawn from, and recorded by, students: 


1. Name 

2. Place of birth 

3. Age 

4. Stated interests 

5. Vocational preference 

6. Work experience 

■» Support of self or depend- 
ents 

8. Earnings 

9. Educational plans 


10. Hours consumed by computing extra- 
curricular experiences 

11. Clubs, and offices held 

12. Notable accomplishments 

13. Father’s or guardian's name, age, 
occupation, and education 

14. Home-study conditions 

15. Time budget 

16. Hours devoted to study 

17. Mother’s name, age, occupation, and 
education 

18. Brothers and sisters 


In the interests of accuracy, or because careful interpretation is needed, 
Items which should be recorded by someone other than the counselee, 
include: 


Physical disabilities 
Health, physical 
Personality ratings 
Personality tests 
Academic intelligence test 
Discipline 

Number of days absent 
Date and reason for leaving 
school 


(physician or nurse) 

(physician or nurse) 

(physician, psychiatric social worker) 
(counselor) 

(counselor) 

(administrator) 

(deck) 

(clerk) 


The responsibility for keeping records should not be delegated solely 
to clerical personnel. Responsibilities can be distributed, and some 
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schools have worked out detailed plans and check-lists to indicate who is 
to be responsible for collecting certain items of information. A kinder- 
garten teacher, for example, may look down the list and note the data 
he is to supply when the child enters. Later, grade teachers supply data 
on changes such as number of children in the family. The check-list 
requires careful plans for coordination between grade school, junior 
high school, and senior high school. 

Using Cumulative Records 

The ability to use cumulative records efficiently requires a high degree 
of insight into human behavior. Untrained teachers, for example, can 
scarcely see comprehensive test and anecdotal data in their patterns of 
interrelationship. Training for interpreting test scores generally exceeds 
that given to the average teacher; thus it is necessary to include record 
interpretation in the program of in-service training. Few teachers real- 
ize, for instance, that data recorded as raw scores are relatively useless 
unless one knows the nature of the population, the central tendency, and 
the variability of scores for the group from which the data were gath- 
ered, It is important to know, too, whether the results are recorded as 
percentile or standard scores, and whether the norms represent local, 
state, or national populations. 

When the entire school staff participates in constructing a cumulative 
record and determines the data it should contain, each guidance worker, 
including the teacher, will know whether the school has adopted some 
standard for the distribution of marks, whether the mark represents 
achievement of a student in relation to others, to ability, or to achie\e 
ment per se. To supplement their in-service training, many schools have 
provided a manual for the cumulative record as an aid to teachers or 
making entries and interpretation. 

The cumulative record contributes to guidance by providing a 
basis for understanding the pupil. It becomes the first source of smdy by 
teachers who wish to discover clues to the causes of behavior i cu ties 
or to determine the capacity of their pupils who wish to become ac- 
quainted with new pupils. Frequently it is the only source from w i 
diagnosis can begin in discovering retarded progression ; in many cases 
it is the point of departure leading toward curriculum revision and 
improvement of teaching, or for aiding articulation between pupi s. s 
preparation for pupil or parent counseling, a thorough stu > o 
cumulative record is requisite. 
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Reports From School to Home 
Importance of Reports 

Second only to the informal conversational reports children make to 
parents about their school, the reports sent home from the school are the 
most potent force for developing good or bad public relations. Tradi* 
tionally, the most regular communication from school to home has been 
"the report card.” As early as 1840 one of the contributors to Horace 
Mann’s Common School Journal advocated weekly reports to be sent 
home on printed forms in which a system of figures or letters would 
indicate the pupil’s advancement and behavior. The “mark” as a symbol 
of progress (or lack of progress) has become a part of the traditional 
American public school (13). 

Historically, the mark has emphasized scholarship as reflected by re- 
sults of competitive classroom examinations. Scores have been recorded 
on a percentile basis and several ratings assigned above the passing 
grade. In addition to the percentage system the most common marking 
plans are the symbolic (letter grade) system, the dichotomous (satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory) system, and some kind of mark to indicate the 
relationship of the pupil’s achievement to his ability. The report card 
served the purpose of informing the parent of his child's progress or 
attainment in terms of the “marks” he made as compared with other 
children in his class. Because the majority of colleges still require these 
marks for entrance, the marking system has been continued by practi- 
cally all high schools. 

With increasing frequency school systems are modifying their entire 
marking procedure to include a broader concept of evaluation as a vital 
part of the educative process. Reports of pupil progress can be of value 
to pupil, teacher, and patent, and all must share in how the reports 
shall be made and used. After even a brief study of the question, pupils, 
teachers, and parents will agree that some measure other than marks will 
be necessary to appraise child growth and development. 

How to Improve the Reporting System 

The work of many individuals is neressary before a satisfactory plan 
of reporting children’s progress can be developed. No standard proce- 
dure can be found, but the authors suggest the following steps for initiat- 
ing a project for improvement of the traditional report-card system: 
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Plan a program to evaluate the present system of reporting from 

school to home. 

(a) May be initiated by holding a general meeting of teachers, 
administrators, and patrons. 

(b) May be initiated through a meeting of a small group of teachers. 

(c) May be initiated through the use of a questionnaire to sample 
teacher, parent, and pupil opinion of present system. 

Organize the evaluation procedure so the following questions will be 

answered. 

(a) What is the value of reports as measuring devices? 

(b) What are the trends in reporting progress? 

(c) What are the best principles of guidance in report making? 

(d) What are the characteristics of a good report card? 

(e) What do parents wish to know about their children? 

(f) What are the purposes of report cards? 

(g) What is the relation of the philosophy and psychology of mod- 
ern education in relation to the card? 

Make a survey of reports and literature in the field. 

(a) Obtain sample report cards from many schools throughout the 
nation. 

(b) Make reports on practices of other school systems. 

(c) List requests of school patrons. 

(d) Make reports of illustrative literature in the field. 

Arrange for a period of time for experimental purposes. 

(a) Teachers may be asked to appraise the new reporting sjstem 
and be encouraged to offer constructive criticisms and sugges 
tions. 

(b) Each teacher may be asked to make a thorough analysis of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the new card (or reporting 


apicui^. t- I , 

(c) Obtain opinions from parents and pupils regarding the ncv 
card (or reporting system). 

Tj-pical questions to sample teacher-attitude toward a new report card: 


Does this new card allow for teacher consideration of individual 
differences? . . , . , 

Does tlie detailed check-list of desirable 

give the teacher opportuoit)- for a better analj-s.s of cluldrcn 

spedal problems? 
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3. Are educational objectives of the school more clearly defined by 
the new card? 

4. Is there a need for a space for "teacher-comment” on the report. 

5. Would (or do) parents take advantage of the space for parent 
comment” on the new card? 

6. Do the parents respond whenever there is indicated a need for a 
conference? 

7. Does the new report present a mote complete picture of pupil 
growth and development to the patent? 

8. Has the new card (or system) hdped to establish a closer coopera- 
tion between home and school? 

9. How have the parents responded to this new card (or system) ? 

10. Can the children interpret the new card? 

11. Has the new card (or system) helped to motivate children toward 
attaining higher standards of citizenship? 

Tj’pical questions to sample parent-altitude toward the new card (or 
system) : 

Does the new card (or system) : 

1. Assist the parent to understand the educational objectives of the 
school? 

2. Reflect a more complete and systematic understanding of the 
child? 

3. Report pupil growth in desirable habits, attitudes, and character 
traits? 

4. Make provision for the pupil's ability? achievement? 

5. Provide a satisfactory rating scale in the school subjects which con- 
siders the needs of every child? 

6. Establish a closer cooperation between home and school? 

The Charaderistics of a Good Report of Pupil Progress 
A good report of the pupil’s progress should: 

1. Promote good relationships between school and home. 

2. Represent the philosophy and purpose of the school system. 

3. Reflect a consideration of the whole child. 

4. Give direction to the entire learning process. 

^ Avoid the use of a marking system which makes unnecessary com- 
parisons among pupils. 
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6. Indicate progress toward achieving all the aims of modern educa- 
tion rather than the retention of subject matter or acquisition of 
subject-matter skills alone. 

7. Emphasize the development of understandings and the acquisition 
of desirable attitudes and habits of behavior. 

8. Be suitable to the continuous-progress theory of advancement 
rather than a device for promotion. 

9. Provide an opportunity for the child to assist in evaluating his o’ivn 
growth. 

10. Stimulate conferences between child, parent, and teacher.^ 

11. Present evidence of social development, e.g., how a child gets 
along with others? What soci^difficulties is the child having? 

12. Indicate status of physical health; e.g., are there any phjsica 
handicaps or strengths? 

lllustratiom of Attempts to Meet the Criteria of Good Reporting 

A good report should promote good relationships between school an 

home. 

Example from School A 


To the Patent or Guardian: . ..t 

Your child’s report card will be sent to you three times , 

show growth in desirable habits and attitudes and progress in ^ 
school subjeas. Reports will be based not only upon ac ^ . 

upon consideration of effort and abih'ty. The purpose ° ^ , 

work with parents in helping each child .0 develop as an individual o die 
best of his ability, and to aid him in making a worthy contti u i 
school, and cnmLnity. While the school aims to offer the same advantages 
to all children, all do not attain the same results. work. 

You ate urged to visit the school at any time to see your ch, d at 
If you wish to have a conference, it is su^cst^ that you m 
ment so that the teacher will be free to give adequate time ,uj.j,i,cr 

Through sympathetic understanding, the home an sc i 
plan c.\pctiences which will conttibuie to the , 1 ,^ foUow- 

yout child. Groups of patents working with tear i 

mg items which have a direct heating on a ^ wholesome 

school will cooperate with the home towar i the child should- 

routine is established. Doth teachers and patents agree that the child 


1. Attend school regularly. 

2. Rest and sleep enough to avoid fatigue. 
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3. Eat sufficient food, particularly at breakfast. 

4. Perform some home duties. 

5. Limit outside activities and responsibilities. 

6. Have ample opportunity for suitable recreation. 

7. Have an opportunity to meet his friends under proper supervision. 

8. Use a public library card. 

9. Continually practice obedience and honesty. 

10. Read and study in a quiet place. 

11. See only movies suitable for children. 

12. Use the radio (also television) for limited periods. 

13. Practice neatness and cleanliness in person and clothing. 

14. Find serenity in his home. 

15. Have a personal allowance, no matter how small. 

16. Have the interest, confidence, and encouragement of his parents and 
teachers. 

17. Practice loyalty to his home, school, and country. 

A good school report represents philosophy and purpose of the school 
system. 


Example from School B 

This school recognizes that progress can be expected only in terms of 
the ability of each child. In the broadest sense this includes his physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and social levels of development. 

Realizing that pupils differ in respect to these traits, grades will be given 
to indicate how well your child is working up to his individual ability 
and should not be used as a basis for comparison with other children. 

The schools of Goldville try to do the following things for your child: 

1. Help him develop an understanding of his world. 

2. Help him develop desirable attitudes and behavior in his social relation- 
ships. 

3. Help the child share his ideas with others and receive ideas from others 
through learning to get along with others, ro listen well, to speak 
clearly, to read with understanding, to write clearly, to spell correctly. 

4. Help the child learn the value of numbers and their use in everyday 
living. 

5. Help the child enjoy many activities so that he may have a rich and 
interesting life. 

6. Help the child develop habits and attitudes which further his personal 
health and the health of those about him. 

7. Help the child develop toward these objectives; learning experiences 
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are planned in such areas as praaice in living, language arts, science, 
mathematics, library, art, music, shop, crafts, physical education, and 
homemaking. 

A good report avoids the use of a marking system which makes unnec- 
essary comparisons among pupils. 

Example from School C 

To Parents: 

The purpose of this report card is to furnish you with general state- 
ments of the progress of your child in his school work and to acquaint 
you with some of the problems we face as parents and teachers in his 
training. 

It is the aim of.our school to place your child in an environment condu- 
cive to his maximum growth and development. All children cannot attain 
the same standards in physical growth, social attitudes, and academic 
learning in the same time interval. Even with equal opportunities, develop- 
ment comes more slowly to some children than others. This is natural an 
is to be expected by parents and teachers. _ - n- n 

The value of this report depends upon the attention you give it. Talk 
it over with your child. You arc invited to visit the school frequently and 
share in his educational program. ^ 

A good card reflects e consideration of the whole child. It gives direction 
to the entire learning process. 

Example from School D 


Dear Parents: , , . 

Because beginnings are so important, this leaflet has en prepare in 
the hope that it will help you interpret what the school is trying to 
for your child. We ate counting on your active interest and cooperation 
in making this first year of school a memorable and pro ta e one 
your child. , 

There is no such thing as a "typical child." However, 
the age of your child have charaaerisucs in common. In order ^ 
your child's growth wisely, it is necessary to distinguish bctv ^n behavior 
traits that are part of his growth patterns and these which are . 
Among the normal behavior traits of five-year-olds arc. 

1. Marked bodily aaivity. . , « , 

2. InaMtyjo sit still for long without such tcns.onal oullcis as scratch 

ing, wicglinc, fidgeting, etc. 

3. Need of sccuricy and dependence on aflection of parents p 
larly mother. 
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4. Lives in a here-and-now world, his chief interests being limited to 
his own immediate experiences. 

5 . Plays best out-of-doors. 

6. Plays best with very small group or with one other child. Thrusting 
them together too often before they are ready is unwise. 

7 . Usually adjusts to school well. 

8. Is often uncommunicative about his school life. 

9. Works in short bursts of energy. 

10. Enjoys a routine. 

11. Needs a school program which allows freedom of movement and yet 
follows a definite routine. 

A good card indicates status of physical health; of emotional health; 
and of social development. 

Example from School E 
Items are considered satisfactory unless checked: 

A. Physical Development > 

1. Is healthy enough to participate actively 

2. Has good posture 

3. Keeps hands and objects out of mouth 

4. Relaxes well at rest periods 

3. Has good muscular coordination as shown in 

skipping, catching balls, and bodily control 

B. Emotional Development 

1. Enjoys work and play together 

2. Meets trying situations carefully 

3. Makes an effort to overcome shyness, 

embarrassment, fears, anxieties, worries 

4. Has confidence in self 

C Social Development 

1. listens attentively when someone is speaking 

2. Sits in a group without disturbing others 

3. Plays fairly 

4. Shares materials with others 

5. Speaks in a pleasant and coiuteous manner 

6. Is willing to take part in group activities 

7. Is considerate with others 

8. Is careful of the property of others 
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Illustrations of Modern Report Cards 
Example No. 1 
Page 1 

SAN FRANaSCO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Progress Report 
FOR 

Grades One, Two, and Three 

Pupil 

Teacher 

School 

Grade Term Ending 


Assignment for Next Term 
. . Is assigned to the 
, . Grade for the . . . 


Term, 19 

Teacher 

Principal 


Superintendent of Schools 
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Page 2 

GROWTH IN DESIRABLE ABILITIES AND BEHAVIOR 

No marks appear if growth is satisfactory. The degree of development 
expected at various age levels has been corrsidered. A check means that 
much improvement is needed. 

First Second Third 

Work and Study Habits Report Report Report 

1. Promptness and regularity in attendance 

2. Ability to work with others 
i. Ability to plan 

4. Thoughtful following of directions and 
plans 

5. Responsibility for one's job 

6. Wise use of time, books, and materials 

7. Acceptance of responsibility for one's acts 

Health and Safety Habits 

1. Respect for and obedience to authority 

2. Reasoned self-discipline 

3. Consideration for the rights of others 

4. Respect for public and private property 

5. Appreciation for the contribution of others 

6. Wholesome interest in play. 

A CHECK MEANS THAT A CONFERENCE WITH THE 
HOME WILL BE HELPFUL AND IS REQUESTED. 

Record of Absence and Tardiness 
Days Absent 
Times Tardy 
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PROGRESS IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
Check marks are used to indicate ratings 


First Report I Second Report I Third Report 


The check in reading 


is placed to indicate the ^ §U c §U 

level at which your ^ o 2 42 ^ ,5 2 42 

child is working 


■= 

to _ ^ Is 0^3 

.s ^ e-u Qu 

o 2 <o 42 <« 
go g IS ^ 3 

K x'tsH SH 



Reading 

Reading readiness 
Pre-primer 
Primer 
First reader 
Second reader 
Third reader 
Above third reader 


Language 

Oral expression 
Written expression 

Spelling 

Weekly assignment 
Use in written work 
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Page 4 

Note to Parent or Guardian: 

Please sign this card to indicate that you have examined it. Your immediate 
attention to this -will be appreciated because your child is expected to return the 
card promptly. 

Comments on the report are invited 
First Report: 


Second Report: 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


Third Report: 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 

Teacher’s Note; 

At Ae end of the term, regarding any subjects in which additional attention 
of both the home and the school is needed 
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REPORT TO PARENTS 
William M. Stewart School 
Salt Lake Gty, Utah 

This report attempts to appraise the individual growth and development 
of our students. Since no two people grow alike it is felt that comparative 
scores or letter grades do not adequately report individual progress. We 
are offering this more comprehensive summary in the place of scores or 
letter grades. 

Seven large areas are presented in the report, each with various sub- 
topics. Favorable development in these areas is the goal we are working 
toward. Each student will normally move toward these goals at a different 
rate. The teacher recognizes this and marks accordingly. 

When the growth is even, and steady, it is indicated with a 0 

An unusual spurt of growth following a period of very little 
growth is shown by a 0 

Where little evidence of growth is seen, we mark [o) 

When an item is not applicable to a particular child or grade 
level, or we have inadequate information, no mark is indicated. 

Report of 

Grade 19 19 

Assignment next year. Grade 

Teacher 

Principal 


Attendance Record 

Ist 2nd 


Days Present 
Days Absent 
Times Tardy 
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CHECK-LIST 


I. Skills and Abilities in Working with Others: 

1. Demonstrates willingness to take turns and share 
with others. 

2. listens and accepts the ideas of others. 

3. Accepts suggestions regarding self, 

4. Takes responsibility for a share of the job to be 
done. 

5. Makes contacts with his classmates in a variety 
of socially acceptable ways. 

n. Work and Study Habits: 

1. Analyzes a situation and acts appropriately. 

2. Shows an increase in ability to work on his own. 
i. Is prompt in meeting the day's schedule. 

4. Assumes responsibility for completing work as- 
signed or volunteered. 

Participates actively in group discussions and 
other activities. 

6. Demonstrates interest in new activities and shows 
willingness to work experimentally. 

7. Shows increased ability to use a variety of sources 
for useful information. 

III. Language Arts: 

1. Shows growth in ability to organize ideas, to 
phrase a request, to present a point of view. 

2. Shows growth in ability and willingness to present 
ideas in writing. 

3. Shows growth in the mechanical aspects of writing: 
Sentence structure 

Spelling 

Penmanship 

Punctuation and capitalization 

4. Shows growth in ability to read a variety of 
materials. 

5. Shows growth in cflfeaive comprehension. 

6. Shows increased skill in word recognition and 
ability to analyze w’ords. 
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IV. Number Comprehension and Ability: 

1. Shows growth in the basic arithmetical processes. 

2. Demonstrates growth in number concepts and- 
problem solving. 

V, Social Study Interests and Abilities: 

1. Demonstrates interest by contributing from his 
own experience either ideas or objects which 
further the group work. 

2. Shows increased ability to organiae information 
in a useful way. 

3. Shows growth in understanding and attitudes re- 
garding people, their interrelationships, ways of 
working, use of natural resources, and commodi- 
ties. 

4. Shows increased awareness of the elementary 
concepts of distance, time, and space. 

VI, Physical Condition and Control: 

1. Shows increased ability to coordinate the body in 
games and sports. 

2. Shows increased ability to use tools and equip- 
ment. 

3. Shows increased ability to follow rules and direc- 
tions. 

A. Shows increased ability to handle frustration 
when things don’t go right while working with 
Others or working with objects. 

5. Observes good health and safety practices. 


VII. Creative and Aesthetic Interest and Abilities: 


VIII. Other Comments: 


Parenfs Comments: 


Father’s Signature Mother's Signature 

(Please sign and return after 1st report period) 
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SUMilARY 

Records and reports are an integral part of the personnel and in- 
structional program and must, therefore, be given significant considera- 
tion to facilitate guidance for each individual student. A comprehensive 
and detailed system of cumulative personnel records is indisperisable 
for the proper functioning of the modern school. To be of maxirnum 
value the records should begin when the child enters school and in a 
cumulative fashion continue for several years after the student drops 
out or graduates from school. In other words, records and reports are 
necessary in the planning of continuous experience from school to full 
participation in the civic and industrial life of the community. 

Records should be readily accessible to the entire faculty and, under 
some circumstances, to the student himself. For maximum usefulness the 
data should be simply and dearly organized, meet the criteria of re- 
I liability, validity, and comparability; and be collected according to the 
nature and purposes of the school and pupil. Uniformity in type and 
content throughout the school system, with a mini m^ of repetit ion of 
items, increases their effectiveness. Although a manual of detailed direc- 
tions for recording and interpreting should be provided, a program of 
teacher education should be planned in the use of records and reports. 

Records and reports should be the result of cooperative planning of 
administrators, teachers, patents, and pupils. Finally, they should de- 
mand a minimum of clerical time and ability. For purposes of instruc- 
tion in this chapter we have followed Traxler’s classification of records. 
This classification proceeds according to: function, filin g a rrangements, 
nature of centralizing unit, and permanency. 

Considerable significance has been given to the cumulative record — 
the account of the individual’s school history. It has three variants: a 
single card or a single record folder, a cumulative record as a folder, 
and a cumulative record card on which data have been transferred peri- 
odically supplemented by a folder containing more detailed information. 
By providing a sound basis for understanding the pupil the cumulative 
record becomes the principal source of study by teachers. Frequently it 
is the only source from which diagnosis can begin. 

Reports from home to school were represented as a most potent force 
for developing good or bad public relations. With increasing frequency 
school systems are modifying their entire marking procedure to include 
a broader concept of e%’aluation as a vital part of the educative process. 
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The examples shown in the discussion were characterized by attempts 
to promote good relationships between school and home, to reflect a 
consideration of the whole child, to avoid the use of a marking system 
which makes unnecessary comparisons among pupils, and to indicate 
progress toward achieving all the aims of modern education rather than 
merely the retention of subject matter. They also encourage conferences 
between child, parent, and teacher; are suitable to the continuous- 
progress theory of advancement rather than a device for promotion; 
and present evidence of social development. 
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CHAPTER 22 


The Evaluation of the Effectiveness 
of the Guidance Program 


Evaluation and Educational Purposes 
EDUCATION without evaluation is like a boat drift- 
ing without a rudder. Educators must know what the 7 are attempting 
to do and how well they are doing it. Fortunately, the general objectives 
of education have been well stated by professional groups of well quali- 
fied people. We may use, for example, the statements by the Educational 
Policies Commission which summarizes the purposes of education in 
American democracy under four groups of objectives (//)• 

1. The objectives of self-realization 

2. The objectives of human relationships • 

3. The objectives of economic efficiency 

4. The objectives of civic responsibility 

The elements of general social policy which continuously strive 
toward the democrab'c ideal were significant considerations in formu- 
lating these objectives. These elements have been Ested as: (1) an 
interest in the general welfare, e.g., an interest in the other fellow and 
a feeling of kinship to other people more or less fortunate than oneself; 
(2) a respect for civil liberty, e.g., a sanctity of each individual per- 
sonality; (3) the consent of the governed, e.g., the assent of the people 
in matters of social control and the partidpation of all concerned in 
arriving at important dedsions; (4) the appeal to reason, e.g., the 
607 
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application of peaceful and orderly methods to the arbitration of cont 
troversial questions; and (5) setting a high value upon the pursuit of 
happiness, e.g., the attainment of human happiness is the basis for 
judging the effectiveness of social life. 

Educational purposes embrace all the objectives of the guidance pro- 
gram. If these purposes are evaluated adequately then the objectives of 
the guidance program are also evaluated because the outcomes of the 
total educational program include the outcomes of guidance. 

The best example to be found in evaluating the total educational pro- 
gram are the evaluation studies made by institutions of higher learning. 
Of these studies let us select one for an example of statement of pur- 
poses (9): 

The objective of the study Is to examine as critically and systematically 
as possible the use of modern techniques in evaluating all aspects of school 
life. The institution should know the effect of instructional methods, guid- 
ance services, and extra-curricular activities on the intellectual, moral and 
physical development of the student. The truth is that we have not applied 
the tools of out trade to testing the results of out own educational efforts. 
We have not applied our own methods to ourselves in spite of the fact 
that procedures have been developed in the fields of statistical analysis 
and the social studies which now are being extensively used to attack 
analogous problems in government, industry and commerce and which 
hold out similar promise for education. 

Attempts to isolate objectives of a guidance program frequently em- 
brace the objectives of education. For example, note this statement (^) : 

Student f>ersonnel work consists of those processes and functions under- 
taken by an educational institution which place emphasis upon (1) the 
individual Kudtm and bis VmeWectual, social, emotional and physical de- 
velopment; (2) the building of curricula, methods of instruction and extra 
classroom programs to achieve the preceding objective; (3) democratic 
procedures in working with students in order to help bring about their 
greatest possible self-realization; (4) the performance of student personnel 
funaions rather than emphasis upon specially designated individuals to 
perform them. 

These examples serve to illustrate how difficult the task of evaluating 
the guidance program may be. Guidance is difficult to evaluate because 
it is not a specific process which can be neatly defined nor can valid 
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criteria be chosen by which its effectiveness and efficiency can be de- 
termined. Regardless of the difficulty, however, indirect measures can 
be used and have been used, to evaluate the effectiveness of guidance. 
Continuous effort to use the evaluation process properly is the only hope 
that can be given to improve the guidance phase of education. 

The Evaluation Procedure 

Evaluation procedure has been generally standardized in the form 
of definite steps. Although the steps have been variously defined they 
fallow this general sequence: 

1. The objectives must be clearly stated, specifically clarified, and 
defined in terms of human behavior. 

2. Plans are made and procedures developed for attaining these 
objectives. 

3. Sources of evidence for observing behavior must be identified. 

4. Methods and instruments must be devised or selected which can 
be used to secure evidence that each specific objective has or has not 
been attained. 

5. The data must be analyzed and interpreted. 

6. Application of the results are made with plans to evaluate the 
effects. 

Although we shall not attempt to illustrate each of these steps, from 
actual practice it will be worth-while to show how some of them have 
been applied to the evaluation of the guidance programs. 

the formulation of objectives 

Evaluation in terms of achievement of the objectives is most difficult 
in the guidance area of education. In the first place, no standard set 
of objectives has been formulated. Objectives will differ from school to 
school and from faculty to faculty. Because of differing concepts, guid- 
ance workers do not attempt to achieve the same objectives. For 
example, although the majority of guidance workers woxild accept 
"desirable adjustment” as one objective of guidance it is unusual to find 
two guidance specialists who can agree on the meaning of the term 
"adjustment.” Until a school staff can clfearly define the objectives of 
guidance little can be done to measure the outcomes. 

It is also difficult to formulate objectives in terms of specific human 
behavior, for one individual may adiieve the objective one way and 
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another individual by a different way. However, the objectives found 
in the American College Personnel Association Charter will serve as a 
guide for a school attempting to establish its own objectives. These 
appear as follows (revised form) (4). 

1. The student is encouraged to participate in student government 
to the mutual benefit of the school, community, and the individual. 

2. The guidance program should develop skills in effective leadership 
and cooperative group participation in line with individual needs. 

3. Assistance should be given to all student organizations in de- 
veloping programs which will benefit the school community as well as 
individual needs. 

4. The student should be given help to interpret his interests and 
needs in relation to classroom and extra-classroom policies and pro- 
grams. 

5. Assistance should be given to students in making adjustments to 
financial problems in such a way that they can continue their education. 

6. The guidance program should make possible the attainment of 
personally successful and socially acceptable living in an attractive and 
congenial environment. 

7. Students should be encouraged to supplement classroom learning 
with a variety of experiences which will develop social responsibilities 
and good citizetuhip. 

8. Students should be assisted in making a choice of subjects which 
will give them a liberal education yet specialized training. 

9. Assistance should be offered to students in making wise decisions 
in the selection of vocational objectives. 

10. The guidance program should assist students to remove personal 
obstacles which prevent them from making maximum use of their op- 
portunities for growth. 

H. Students should be provided with occupational information in 
relation to their preparation, aptitudes, and abilities. 

12. Assistance should be given to students in finding adequate em- 
plo 3 rmenl in the industrial, business, and professional fields. 

13. Assistance should be given in the development of a student 
health program which will have educational, preventative, and clinical 
aspects. More specifically, such a program should: (a) protect the well 
from the sick; (b) detect structural and functional defects and secure 
treatment for them; (c) discover defective habits and attitudes, and 
supply appropriate information and advice for their correction; (d) 
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teach hygiene for present and future living through the scientific infor- 
mation and advice given the student regarding his health needs. 

PROCEDURES FOR GATHERING DATA 

Travers (29) has conveniently classified procedures for gathering 
data into the categories of (1) subjective, and (2) objective. An ex- 
ample of subjective data are those techniques which gather the student’s 
own assessment of his personal happiness, the satisfaction which he de- 
rives from his job, the extent to which he feels that his social life is 
adequate, the degree to which he feels that he has achieved the goals 
which he set for himself. Another example is the rating scale, all too 
frequently colored by immediate and transitory circumstances. 

Examples of objective data are: academic grades, income after a 
number of years, frequency of jobs, stability of life goals, and extent 
to which educational plans are completed. These data, too, are fraught 
with dangers. For example, grades do not mean the same thing from 
one teacher to another, and often some students select easy courses and 
lenient instructors. Evaluation by determining changes in grades can be 
justified only when they symbolize a desirable change in behavior. 

A report of city school systems indicates that the thirteen most fre- 
quently med procedures and instrximents to secure evaluation evidence 
are (22 ) : tests, interviews, case studies, case conferences, observation, 
group discussion, anecdotal records, questionnaires, files of sample 
material, inventories, rating scales, check-lists, logs or diaries. In addi- 
tion to these devices, individual school systems reported the use of; 
surveys, follow-up studies, statistical analyses, social case work, psychi- 
atric devices, health records, parental conferences, staffs and clinics, 
sociometric techniques, pupils' graphs, scores on achievement tests, re- 
cordings, films and photographs, stenographic reports, and profiles. As 
they apply to the evaluation of the effectiveness of guidance, wc shall 
discuss some of these techniques in detail in subsequent paragraphs. 

The Survey as an Evaluation Technique 

The survey generally takes the form of anecdotal description or a 
check-list of aiteria for various divisions or serx’/ces of the organized 
guidance program. Tlie anecdotal type of sur\’ey provides a glimpse of 
present practice, but it is subjective in that the rating is based on the 
investigator’s opinion. If he is critical he may note unfavorable pro- 
cedures; if he is favorably impressed he is likely to note the incidents 
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that will create a good impression. Unconscious bias is difficult to rec- 
ognize and control. 

Examples of divisions of the guidance program which may be evalu- 
ated by a chedc-list of criteria are: administrative leadership, provisions 
and facilities for guidance, in-service education, preparation and quali- 
fications of the guidance staff, specialized services available, guidance 
and informational services, counseling and placement services, follow-up 
studies, relation of guidance to curriculum and instruction, and use of 
community resources. This small list is sufficient to illustrate the molec- 
ular characteristics of such a method as no attention is given to relation- 
ships and quality. The effect of the guidance program on the student 
cannot be determined by using a dieck-list. 

Probably the best survey-type of appraisal instrument available for 
evaluating guidance programs is published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation (5) . Excerpts from this form are shown as follows: 

I. AoMiNis-ntATrvE Bases for Guidance Services 

A. Leadership 
Evaluaiioni: 

( ) a. How adequately does the administrator use his leadership in 
planning and developing the guidance program? 

( ) b. To what extent has the administrator enlisted the support of 
the community, staff, and pupils in the development of the 
guidance program? 

Comments: 

B. Provisions and Facilities 
Evaluations: 

( ) a. How Well has the adminbtrator provided for a comprehensive 
program of records? 

{ ) b. How well has the adnunistracor provided for effective utilization 
of records? 

( ) c. How well has the administrator provided for facilitating the 
organizational and physical needs of the guidance program? 

( ) d. How Well has the administrator provided financially for the 
guidance services? 

Comments: 

C Training 
Evaluations: 

( ) a. How Well docs the administrator provide for the training of the 
specialized staff in guidance services? 
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( ) b. How well does the administrator provide in-service training for 
the total school staff in guidance services? 

Comments: 


II. Guidance Staff 

A. Guidance Leadership 
Evaluations: 

( ) a. How adequate is the preparation and experience of this person? 
( ) b. How satisfactory are the personal qualifications of this person? 
Comments: 

B: Improvement in Service 
Evaluations: 

( ) a. How extensive and varied are this staff member's efforts to 
improve? 

( ) b. How effective are this staff member's efforts to improve? 
Comments: 

C Referral Consultants 
Evaluations: 

( ) a. How adequate are the provisions for the services of referral 
consultants? 

( ) b. How adequately is use made of the services available from 
referral consultants? 

( ) c. How well do counselors and referral consultants understand 
their mutual responsibilities and relationships? 

Comments: 


III. Guidance Services 

A. Individual Inventory Service 
Evaluation: 

( ) a. How adequate are the provisions for obtaining information about 
pupils? 

Comments: 

TYPES OF INFORMATION ABOUT PUPILS 
a. Home and Family Background 
Evaluations: 

( ) a. How adequately is information concerning home and family 

background provided? 

( ) b. How well are records kept up to date? 

Comments: 
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b. Physical and Health Status 
Evaluations: 

( ) a. How adequately is information about physical and medical 
status provided? 

( ) b. How well are records kept up to date? 

Comments: 

c. Personal, Social, and Mental Status and Development 
Evaluations: 

( ) a. How adequately is information concerning personal, social, and 
mental development provided? 

( ) b. How well are records kept up ro date? 

Comments: 

d. Scholastic Progress 
Evaluations: 

( ) a. How adequately is information concerning scholastic progress 
provided? 

( ) b. How well are records kept up to date? 

Comments: 

MAINTENANCE AND USE OF PUPIL INFORMATION 
Evaluations: 

C ) a. How accessible ate pupil data to those who need them? 

( ) b. How well are pupil records organized for use? 

( ) c. How effectively are cumulative records used for pupil guidance? 
( ) d. To what extent do staff members show professional judgment 

in using confidential information obtained from pupil records? 

B. Information Services for Individual Pupils 
Evaluations: 

( ) a. How adequate is the informational service to individual pupils? 
( ) b. How extensively do pupils use the informational services avail- 
able to them? 

Comments: 

C Counseling Services 
Evaluation: 

( ) a. To what extent does the counseling adhere to the principles 
listed above? 

Comments: 

Placement Services 
Other Placement 
Follow-up Services 
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IV. Services Complementary to the Guidance Program 

A. Facilitating Pupil Adjustment to the School 

Evaluation: 

( ) a. How adequately are procedures such as the above used to com* 
plement the guidance program? 

Comments: 

B. Background for Planning Post-School Work or Training 

C. Out-of-School Services by Organizations and by Specialists 

V. Guidance Services as an Influence on Total School 
Development 

A. Curriculum Influences 

Evaluations: 

( ) a. To what extent have the guidance services made data available 
for use by the school staff for purposes of curriculum develop- ^ 
mem? 

( ) b. To what extent has the curriculum been modified or developed 
as a result of the guidance findings? 

Comments: 

B. Pupil Attitude and Adjustment Influences 

Evaluations: 

( ) a. How effective has the guidance program been in promoting 
better in-school adjustment on the part of pupils? 

( ) b. How effective has the guidance program been in promoting 

better post-school and out-of-school adjustment on the part of 
the pupils? 

VI. Outstanding Characteristics of the Guidance Program 

A. What are the best elements or characteristics of the guidance program? 

B. In what respects is it least adequate or in greatest need of improve- 

ment? 

C In what respects has it been improved within the last two years? 

D. What improvements are now being made or are definitely planned 
for the immediate future? 

E. What carefully conducted studies has the school made withtn the 
past three years or is now making of its own problems in this field. 

VII. General Evaluation of the Guidance Program 

( ) a. How adequate are provisions of personnel, quarters, and mate- 

rials for the support of a comprehentivc guidance program m the 
school? 
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( ) b. How well are the facilities and resources available being utilized 
to provide adequate gujdance services to individual pupils? 

( ) c. To what extent is the school integrating its guidance services 
with general school objectives and using guidance services as a 
tool in total school development? 

Comments: 

l^otes: 

Another excellent example of survey-type check-list is that suggested 
b? Erickson and Smith (22) . The division heading with the first five 
items under each heading is shown below for illustrative purposes; 


I. The Individual Inventory 

1. Do cumulative records follow pupils from 

kindergarten through the twelfth grade? Yes No... 

2. Are folder-type cumulative-record forms used? Yes No. . . 

3. Arc records easily available to teachers, coun- 

' selors, and other guidance workers? Yes No... 

4. Are necessary supplementary record forms 

provided for counselors? Yes No... 

5. Are anecdotal records used? Yes No... 

II. Occupational Information and Training Opportunities 

1. Does the library contain an adequate number 

and variety of books about occupations? Yes No. . 

2. Is a separate '‘occupational shelf” provided? Yes No.. 

3. Are college, university, trade- and business- 
school catalogues seleaed on the basis of 

schools? Yes No.. 

4. Are catalogues selected on the basis of schools 

attended by former pupils? Yes No. . 

5. Are catalogues separately shelved? Yes No.. 

III. COUNSEUNG 

1. Is a complete file of data about each pupil 

available to counselors and teachers? Yes No. . 

2. Do counselors "know” each counselee? Yes No.. 

3. Do counselors recognize and take appropriate 

action concerning unusual talents. Intense in- 
terests, and urgent problems of counscices? Yes No. . 

4. Do counselors assist each counselee to set up 

realizable educational and vocational plans? Yes No.. 

3. Do counselors assist with the planning of 

placement and follow-up services? Yes No.. 
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IV. Placement 


1. Does the school operate a job-placement serv- 
ice for pupils? ** 

2. A job-placement service for out-of-school 
youth? 

3. Does the school assist pupils to secure part- 
time and vacation employment in accordance 
with individual needs? 

4. When necessary and desirable, are pupils 
assisted to withdraw from school and obtain 
employment? 

5. Does the school have a cooperative placement 
plan with employers and public placement 
agencies in the community? 


Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 


V, Follow-Up 


1. Does the school carry out systematic follow- 
up of school-leavers (graduates and drop- 
outs)? 

2. Does the school know the percentage of grad- 
uates who go on to college, where they go, 
and how long they stay? 

3. Does the school keep information on the 
number of drop-outs, why they left school, 
and where they go? 

4. Are all former pupils followed op, one, three, 
and five years after leaving school? 

5. Does the school have information on training 
opportunities utilized by former pupils for 
five years after they leave school? 


Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 

Yes No 


VI. Teacher Participation 


1. Does the library contain a reasonable number 
of professional guidance books and periodicals 
for teachers? 

2. Do teachers feel that they have guidance re- 
sponsibilities for pupils in their classes? 

3- Have at least half of the teachers in the school 
had one or more courses in guidance? 

4. Are teachers interested in taking advantage of 
in-service training opportunities in guidance? 


Yes No 

Yes No.. 

Yes No.. 

Yes No.. 
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5. Do teachers attend guidance meetings and 

conferences when they have an opportunity? Yes 


VII. Organization and Administration 


1. Do school administrators, especially the prin- 
cipal, actively support the activities of the 

Yes.... 

No. 

guidance program? 

2. Did the principal appoint a capable and quali- 
fied staff member to head up the guidance 

program? 

3. Does the principal recogniae that he cannot 
delegate his personal responsibility for making 

Yes.... 

. . No. 

the guidance program a success? 

4. Has the principal arranged the schedule to 
permit a minimum of one counseling period 

Yes... 

. . No. 

daily for each 100 pupils? 

3. Have adequate cumulative-record forms been 

Yes... 

. . No. 

provided? 

Yes... 

.. No, 


Follow-Up Studies as a Technique of Evaluation 
Generally the phrase ’'follow-up” refers to the use of techniques by 
which continuous information can be obtained regarding the growth, 
progress, and activities of students. The use of the term may also refer 
to students who ate still in school. The uses made of the results of 
follow-up studies include curriculum revision, identification of persons 
who are in further need of guidance, assisting students to make voca- 
tional choices, and improvement of the guidance program. 

It is useful to a school to know something about the adjustment of 
its students to educational pursuits, to vocational life, or to life in gen- 
eral. Opinions of students regarding the value of counseling received 
may also offer a clue to the effectiveness of a guidance program. 

In administrating a follow-up study these techniques can be used: 

1. The use of personal knowledge that classmates have of each other 
helps increase the percentage of former students supplying follow-up 
data. 

2. The use of a questionnaire, supplemented by the interview when 
possible, to former students. 

3. The community survey. Such a survey may include such informa- 
tion of former students as occupation, home conditions, recreation, and 
civic participation. 
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4. An incidental follow-up of pupils which counselors and teachers 
conduct as part of their normal activities in school. The purposes of 
such a procedure are usually to detect the effect of advice, to gather 
additional information, or to offer further assistance. 

5. Informal and incidental contact with former students; e.g., collec- 
tion of correspondence, participation in public forums, return school 
talks and discussions. 

Because the ’’follow-up” study is essentially an evaluation technique 
it should contain certain salient characteristics. Such a study needs care- 
ful planning in which responsibility can be delegated, in which research 
will begin before the student leaves school, and in which the follow-up 
plan will be continuous for each class for at least five years. The pro- 
cedures should include a follow-up questionnaire of at least 80 percent 
of the total leavers and graduating class, supplemented by personal in- 
terviews of an adequate sampling of each group. The results of the 
"follow-up” procedure should be coordinated with a post-school coun- 
seling service and be made available to all school personnel. Follow-up 
can be greatly facilitated if essential factual data are obtained at the time 
of school leaving, if significant items from each individual s return are 
transferred to his cumulative record card, and if clerical help can be 
secured in filing and recording data. 

No standard pattern can be suggested for making foIIow-up studies 
since much depends upon the objectives, scope, sponsors, and available 
funds. An example of a follow-up questionnaire used in a state-wide 
study is reproduced on pages 619-625. 


FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 
OF FORMER HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 1 

A General StateiUCTit 

You have been seleaed as one of rte former high S 

help us evaluare and improve our high school program. | follow-up 

cooperating with the State School Office in conduamg a = 

Study of former high school students who were m the 9th gra 

the fall of 1936, 1946, and 1948. Because you a TJu- 

groups, we need your help in answering 'I-f/ be^us^ed to help 

rately. The data gathered will be kept confidential and will be used^ to^n^ P 

teachers and administrators develop better schoo s. ee 

on any item. Please read each question carefully an 

ble the one choice that best describes your situation. 

■ Utah Stare School Department of Education. State Snpetm.endent of Schoolt, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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choice in each question unless you are diteoed otherwise. In marking the ques- 
tion, be sure to check the number of the choice which is true in your case. 
For example: 1. What kind of books do you like best? 

1-1 Historital 
y 1-2 Scientific 
1-3 Non-fiaion 
1-4 Biography 
1-3 Books on world afifairs 

If you like scientific books best, you would mark the question by putting a 
check next to the choice 1-2 which, as you see, indicates "scientific” books. 


6-7 

(Name of school sending ques- 
tionnaire) 

8. Check the year you were in the 
9th grade: 

8-1 Fall of 1936 

8-2 Fall of 1946 

8- 3 Fall of 1948 

9. Indicate where you now live; 

9- 1 In same town as your last 

high school 

9-2 Not in same town as last 
high school, but still in 
Utah 

9-3 In mountain states (Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Montana, 
Colorado, Arizona, Ne- 
vada) 

9-4 In California 
S>-5 In coast states other than 
California (Oregon, 
Washington) 

9-6 In middle United States 
9-7 In eastern United States 
9-8 In one of the territories of 
the U. S. not listed as one 
of the 48 states 

9- 9 Outside the U. S. domain 

(give name of country) 

10. Marital Status: (Check only one) 

10- 1 Single (never been mar- 

ried) 

19-2 Married (only once) 
19-3 Separated and not 
divoTced 

19-4 Divorced and remarried 
19-5 Divorced and not married 
19-6 Widowed and remarried 


10-7 Widowed and not re- 
married 

19-8 Married 2 or more times 
and now unmarried 

10- 9 Married 3 or more times 

and now remarried 

11. Age at first marriage: 

11- 1 Not married 

11-2 16 years or under 

11-3 17-18 years 

11-4 19-20 years 

11-5 21-22 years 

11-6 23-24 years 
11-7 25-26 years 
11-8 27-28 years 

11- 9 29 or older 

12. Check the number of children you 
have had: 

12- 1 No children 

12-2 One child 

12-3 Two children 

12-4 Three children 

12-5 Four children 

12-6 Five children 
12-7 Six children 
12-8 Seven children 

12- 9 Eight children or more 

13. Indicate the highest grade com- 
pleted in junior or senior high 
school: (Check only one) 

13- 1 Eighth grade 

13-2 Ninth grade 

13-3 Tenth grade 

13-4 Eleventh grade 

13-5 Twelfth grade, but not 
graduated 

13-6 Graduated from high 
school 
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14. Indicate number of years of col- 
lege work completed: 

14-1 None 

14-2 One year or less 
completed 

14-3 Two years completed 

14-4 Three years completed 

14-5 Four years completed, but 
no degree 

14-6 B.S. or B.A. Degree 
14-7 Five years, but no Mas- 
ter’s Degree 
14-8 Master’s Degree 

14- 9 Doaor’s Degree 

15. Check the one most important 
kind of additional schooling you 
have had since leaving high 
school: (Check only one) 

15- 1 No additional schooling 
13-2 Correspondence course 
13-3 Trade school 

13-4 Business school 
13-5 Apprenticeship tcsinhs 

15-6 Basic military training 

15-7 Armed Forces Institute 
training 

15-8 College training 

15-9 Other (please list) .... 


16 . 


17 . 


Present employment status; (Oieck 
only the one you consider your 
most important activity) 

16-1 Full-time business forself 

16-2 Working for pay full 
time, but not in business 
for self 

16-3 Working for pay part- 
ume 

16-4 In school full time 

16-5 In school part-time 
16-6 Housewife not otherwise 
employed 

16-7 In Armed Forces 
16-8 Unemployed but looking 
for work 

16-9 Unemployed because of 
disability or illness 
Answer Only If You Are 
Employed Full Time: 

What is your present job title: 


(Please indicate specifically by 
writing in the appropriate name 
of the job, Such as: housewife, 
farmer, truck driver, teacher, 
salesman, laborer, business man- 
ager, lawyer, carpenter, account- 
ant, machinist, clerk, etc.) 
Please describe the type of work 
you are doing: 

18. Who helped you most in getting 
your first full-time job after leav- 
ing school? 

18-1 Parents . . . . - 

18-2 Other relatives or friends 

18-3 High School Counselor 

18-4 High School Placement 
Officer 

18-5 Principal or Teacher 

18-6 State Employment Office 

18-7 Private Employment 
Office 

18-8 No help received 

18- P Other 

19. Approximately how many full- 
time jobs, with different employ- 
ers, have you had since leaving 
high school? 

19- 1 0 jobs 

19-2 1-3 jobs 

19-3 4-7 jobs 

19-4 8-11 jobs 

19-5 12-14 jobs 

19-6 15-17 jobs 

19-7 18-20 jobs 

19- 8 21-23 jobs 
IpL-p 24 jobs or over 

20. What will be your approximate 
yearly earnings for 1953? (Check 
only one) 

20- 1 Not employed full time 

20-2 Less than $2,000 

20-3 $2,000 to $2,999 

20-4 $3,000 to $3,999 

20-5 $4,000 to $4,999 

20-6 $5,000 to $5,999 

20-7 $6,000 to $6,999 

20-8 $7,000 to $7,999 

20- 9 $8,000 or more 

21. Answer Only If Employed: How 
w'cll satisfied arc you with your 
present job? 

21- 1 Very well satisfied 
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21-2 Well satisfied 

21-3 Satisfied 

21-4 Not too well satisfied 

21- 5 Dissatisfied 

22. If you have served in the Armed 
Forces, indicate amount of time 
spent: 

22- 1 Have not served in 

Armed Forces 


22-2 1-6 months 
22-3 7-12 months 
22-4 13-18 months 
22-5 19-24 months 
22-6 25-30 months 
22-7 31-36 months 
22-8 37-43 months 
22-9 More than 43 months 


23. If you have served in the Armed Forces, indicate the highest rank obtained: 

23-1 Less than Non-Commissioned Officer 
23-2 Non-Commissioned Officer 
23-3 Warrant Officer 
23-4 Commissioned Officer 


24-28, Check the number of clubs, organizations, and special activities in which 
you participated at some time during your high school attendance. (Count 
as one each different class or leadership position you held.) 


Number of Positions or Memberships 


Kind of Club or Organization 

0 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 or More 

24. Student Body or Class 

Officer 

(President, Vice-president, 
Student Council, Home- 
room or Class Officer, etc.) 
Count each Office as one. 

25. Service Groups 

(School newspaper staff, 
yearbook, prom committee, 
class party or service com- 
mittees, etc.) 

26. Professional or Academic 
Clubs and Aaivities 
(Band, orchestra, dramatic 
groups, debating, science 
clubs, F.HA., F.F.A.. etc.) 

27. Athletic Aaivity or Groups 
(School or class teams in 
each kind of competitive 
sport, etc.) 

28. Social Groups 

(School social clubs, neigh- 
borhood social clubs, bridge 
clubs, etc.) 
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29-34. Check the number of clubs or organizations of each type listed below in 
which you currently hold aaive membership in the community. (Count 
each position as one.) 


Kind of Club or Organization 


Number of Positions or Memberships 
[o|i|2|3N sU Tlsor More 


29. Political and Community 
Activity 

(Mayor, legislator, commis- 
sioner, delegate, political 
chairman, etc.) 

30. Service Clubs 

(Rotary, Lions, Jr. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Women's 
legislative group, etc.) 

31. Professional or Trade 
Groups 

(Literary, medical, educa- 
tional, etc.) 

32. Recreational or Social 
Groups 

(Neighborhood social 
clubs, hobby, sporting, 
athletic clubs, etc.) 

33. Fraternal Organizations 
(Lodges, veteran groups, 
etc.) 

34. Church Groups 
(Sunday School, Newman 
Club, Y.W.C.A., Y,M.C.A., 
Channing Club, C.Y. Hi, 
etc.) 
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21-2 Well satisfied 

21-3 Satisfied 

21-4 Not too well satisfied 

21- 3 Dissatisfied 

22. If you have served in the Armed 
Forces, indicate amount of time 
spent: 

22- 1 Have not served in 

Armed Forces 


22-2 1-6 months 
22-3 7-12 months 
22-4 13-18 months 
22-5 19-24 months 
22-6 25-30 months 
22-7 31-36 months 
22-8 37-43 months 
22-9 More than 43 months 


23. If you have served in the Armed Forces, indicate the highest rank obtained: 
23-1 Less than Non-Commisstooed Officer 
23-2 Non-Commissioned Officer 
23-3 Warrant Officer 
23-4 Commissioned Officer 


24-28. Check the number of clubs, organiiations, and special aaivities in which 
you participated at some time during your high school attendance. (Count 
as one each different class or leadership position you held.) 


Number of Positions or Memberships 


Kind of Club or Organization 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

B 

8 or More 

24. Student Body or Class 

Officer 

( President, Vice-president. 
Student Council, Home- 
room or Class Officer, etc.) 
Count each Office as one. 

25. Service Groups 

(School newspaper staff, 
yearbook, piom committee, 
class party or service com- 
mittees, etc.) 

26. Professional or Academic 
Clubs and Aaivities 
(Band, orchestra, dramatic 
groups, debating, science 
clubs, F.H.A., F.F.A., etc.) 

27. Athletic Aaivity or Groups 
(School or class teams in 
each kind of competitive 
sport, etc.) 

28. Social Groups 

(School social clubs, neigh- 
borhood social clubs, bridge 
clubs, etc.) 
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29-34. Check the number of clubs or organizations of each typeiisted below in 
which you currently hold active membership in the community. (Count 
each position as one.) 


Kind of Club or Organization 


29. Political and Community 
Activity 

(Mayor, legislator, commis- 
sioner, delegate, political 
chairman, etc.) 

30. Service Clubs 

(Rotary, Lions, Jr. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Women's 
legislative group, etc.) 

31. Professional or Trade 
Groups 

(Literary,' medical, educa- 
tional, etc.) 

32 . Retteational or Social 
Groups 

(Neighborhood social 
clubs, hobby, sporting, 
athletic clubs, etc.) 

33. Fraternal Organizations 
(Lodges, veteran groups, 
etc.) 

34. Church Groups 
(Sunday School, Newman 
Club, Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., 
Channing Club, C.Y. Hi, 
etc.) 


Number of Positions or Memberships 
lo|l|2|3 4 sle 7 j 8 or More 
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5V-41. rime instate the extent to »hich you thinV the following statements 
• ere ehirzaeritric of your school. (Check only o.nc for each statement.) 
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42~6l. In the items listed below, will you please think through and indicate 
how well you think your high school has helped you in each area. 
(Qieck only one for each item.) 


A 

Considerable 
(less than 

Some 

Little 

No 

Deal 

: great, more i 
1 than some) 



Opinion 


42. Using your spare time 

43. Taking care of your 
health 

44. Understanding the 
responsibilities of 
citizenship 

45. Taking part in com- 
munity and civic affairs 

46. Preparing for marriage 
and family life 

47. Qioosing a vocation 

48. Securing a job 

49. Getting along with 
other people 

30. Preparing for further ■ 
education 

51. Understanding your 
abilities and interests 

32. Ability to use good 
English in speaking 
and writing I 

53. Using basic mathemat- 1 

ical skills j 

54. Ability to read better 
and understand the 
printed page 

55. Develop saleable voca- 
tional skills 

56. Using your money 
wisely 

57. Conducting your own 
business affairs 

38. Thinking through and 
adjusting to personal 
problems 

59. Understanding science 
as it applies to every- 
day living 

60. Appreciation of beauty 
in music, literature, 
art, etc. 

61. Appreciation of the 
moral and spiritual 
values in life 
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62-^3.' If you had full say as to what 
high school subjects or 
courses should be ad<Ied or 
given in larger amounts in 
today's high school, tl^hat 
subjects would you add or 
suengthen? 


t4-^5. If you had full say as to what 
subjects should be eliminated 
from high school or given less 
attention, what subjeas would 
you ciiminaK ot reduce? 


6d-67. If you had full say as ro what 
special activities or special 
services should be added or 
expanded in school, what 
would you add or expand? 

(By special services or activities we 
mean such things as counseling, voca* 
rional placemenr, health services, school 
lunch, competitive athletics, dramatics, 
social clubs, various kinds of recrea- 
tional activities, professional clubs, 
etc.) 


68-69. If you had full say as to what 
special activities should be 
done away with or reduced in 
school, what would you do 
away with or reduce? 

(By special services or activities wc 
mean such things as counseling, voca- 
tional placement, health services, school 
lunA, competitive athletics, dramatics, 
social clubs, various kinds of rcaea- 
lional aaivities, professional clubs, 
etc.) 


70-71. If you left high school before 
graduation, please give impor- 
tant reasons for leaving. (List 
in the order of importance to 
you.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

72-73- As you reflect upon your high 
school experiences, what was 
the most important contribu- 
tion made to your life by 
school? 


74-77. If you have any suggestions 
you would care to make which 
you think might help the 
school be of greater service to 
the people now in school, 
please write them below. 


78-79. Age at present: 

80. Sex: 

80-1 Male 
80-2 Female 

Your name: (Oieck one) 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Miss Last name 1st name Initial 

List maiden name if Mrs 

Birth date 

Month Day Year 
We would appreciate receiving this 
questionnaire within a week. A stamped 
return envelope is enclosed. Please ac- 
cept our sincere appreciation for your 
help and suggestions. 

Return To: 

High School 

Address 
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The reader will note that this questionnaire is typical in its attempt 
to obtain items of information which can lead to analysis of: 

1. Occupational distribution of school-leavers and number employed. 

2. Increase or decrease in employment in occupations. 

3. Degree of occupational adjustment, (a) time elapsed between school 
leaving and employment; (b) influence of age, sex, intelligence, health, 
school achievement, home background, and marital status on occupa- 
tional adjustment; (c) success or failure of non-graduates in employ- 
ment. 

4. School training and vocational success: (a) extent to which former 
students are _ engaged in the vocations they had in mind in school, 
(b) degree of value of in-school vocational training, (c) ways in which 
students feel 'their school training has been most beneflcial, (d) ways 
in which the school has failed to meet educational or vocational needs. 

5. Earnings of school-leavers in their occupations including beginning 
salary. 

6. Factors which have hindered progress in vocations; (a) illness or acci- 
dent, (b) occupational conditions, (c) war, (d) migration. 

7. Extent of post-high school study: (a) higher education, (b) trade 
schools. The informationishpuld include the type and amount of sup- 
plementary training needed to hold the present position or to progress 
in it, or the training needed to secure a job.2 

Planning a Follotv-Up Study 

As in all evaluative techniques the follow-up study must be demo- 
cratically planned. Committee organization has generally been adapted. 
The potential results of the study should be considered in order of their 
importance in evaluating the effectiveness of the school curriculum, the 
guidance services, and the instruction. The guidance services may be 
evaluated in terms of aiding school-leavers to make personal and family 
adjustments, to secure additional training, and to secure adequate occu- 
pational placement. 

The scope and technique of the follow-up study requires careful con- 
sideration: (1) What geographic area is to be included; e.g., single 
school, city, county, state.^ (2) What school-leavers in the community 
will be included; e.g., all school-leavers, leavers for the last two or five 
years, boys only, samples or total-leavers? (3) What method shall be 
used in gathering information; e.g., questionnaire delivered by mail, 

2 These items have been revised from A. E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1945, p. 319- 
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teachers, community volunteers, pupils, or siblings? If the interviews 
nre to be used who will serve as interviewers: e.g., counselors, teachers, 
parents, employers? Will the interview be through personal contact, 
telephone, or a combination of methods? (4) How will in-school 
pupils be prepared for future follow-up studies: e.g., class meetings, 
subject classes, home-room, interviewing of future drop-outs? 

Early in the initial planning careful consideration must also be given 
to determine the work schedule and cost. The time of the year for 
making the study and the approximate time for it to be completed 
should be set; personnel to be involved are selected; cooperative 
agencies to be considered in initiating the study are organized. The 
budget should include such items as postage, mimeographing, printing, 
and clerical assistance. 

A committee should prepare a proposed form for the questionnaire 
after a trial with selected school-leavers; summary sheets should be 
adopted; personalized letters should be considered; and a manual of 
instructions should be prepared for interviews. Personnel should be 
carefully trained for the tasks, and the entire school staff and com* 
munity should be prepared by group discussions of purposes and values. 

After data have been collected three significant tasks remain: (1) tab- 
ulating data, (2) interpreting data and preparing reports, and (3) using 
the findings of the study. The final report should be presented in an 
interesting, concise, and objective manner — a brief description of pro- 
cedures, and recommendations for further action. The results may be 
used by faculty study groups, by school administrative bodies, and by 
committees appointed to make revisions of curriculum or change of 
gui^nce practices. 

_^^pi-aluaihig the Effects of Counseling 

Counseling is a limited aspect of guidance but is generally con- 
sidered as the basic service in the program. Because considerable atten- 
tion was given to the evaluation of the effects of counseling in chap- 
ter 12, we shall be brief in discussing the techniques here. Reference 
shall be limited to the most important studies and reviews. All of the 
techniques commonly used to evaluate the entire guidance program-can 
be employed to evaluate the effects of counseling. Specific methods can 
be listed as: (1) obtaining opinions from those who hav e been c oun- 
sclcd, (2) evaluation of the generalized guidance program, (3) evalu- 
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ation by faculty and administration* (4) evaluation by other counseling 
specialists, (5) evaluation by group changes, (6) evaluation through 
long-range follow-up studies. 


aiENT OPINIONS 

What satisfaction does the client feel with his counseling. At^pt 
to evaluate by this departure have been made by Mellon > 
ton (8), McKinney (20). Bailey (2), Paterson 
Travers (29) aiticizes the technique by saying it can ar y ^ 
ceded that feelings of satisfaction with counseling can e con 
either a major goal of the procedure or evidence of its succ 
mere fact that the counselee says he feels satisfied is not ™ , 

the desirability of the process. A counselor can ju ge is “ 
estimate of him and the total counseling process a ter o 
wide range of cues such as the coimselee s visual xation 
Selot, his apparent eagerness to believe everything e 
ft a complete rejection by vehement denunciation. This is g 
on behavior rather than verbal expression. , , j 

Another indication of counselee opinion is the ^ 

Wends .ho seek help from a counselor in coun- 

Ktablished. Many counselees also keep in tou 
selot by occasional visits or correspondence. 


evacuation of general guidance program • j je coun- 

The evaluation of the general ^ral educational 

selor competencies and the counseling service. factors in 

climate of the school and of the community ate imp 
determining the effectiveness of counseling. 


evaluation by faculty and administration effective- 

Faculty and administrators will continuously j j^flects not 

ness of counseling. Such judgment is generally i jj 

only educational philosophy but also the and psychiatry, 

made of clinical centers such as speech, rea '“S' _ favorable reports 
Administrators can encourage counseling 7 m ^^nmiunity. Fas'or can 
of its values to students, parents, alumm, an accurate and ample 

he encouraged by providing the administrator 
data about students. 
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EVALUATION BY OTHER COUNSELING SPECIALISTS 

Evaluation by other counseling specialists is best made in the case- 
conference procedures where a counselor presents one or more cases in 
detail to a staff including other counselors, psychologist, psychiatrist, 
physician, social worker, school administrator, and teacher. The coun- 
selor and his work are judged "on the spot.” The counselor will be 
assessed on the adequacy of his data, his skill in the use of tools and 
techniques, his diagnosis, prognosis, and soundness of counsel. 

A counselor may be judged by any specialist who reads his case his- 
tories, records, test profiles, and informal notes. Can he identify the 
counselee's major problem? Does he establish and maintain rapport? 
Does he make proper referral? Are his records complete? 

EVALUATION BY MEASUREMENT OF CROUP CHANGES ® 

This technique attempts to measure changes occurring in a single 
group of students undergoing counseling. The procedure may require 
pre-tests, preliminary interviews, autobiographical assignments, and so 
on. At the end of the counseling period post-tests, interviews, bio- 
graphical accounts, etc. are repeated and changes noted. A more effec- 
tively controlled variation of this method is to use a matching-pattern 
design of those counseled and not counseled. 

EVALUATION THROUGH LONG-RANGE FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 

In such studies the behavior and activities of counselees after counsel- 
ing are followed for the longest period of time possible. Data are con- 
tmuomly checked with facts on the cumulative record.' As these studies 
grow m number we shall have an increasingly valid and reliable evalua- 
tion of the counseling process. 

SuhtMARY 

Evaluation is an essential feature of an effective guidance program. 

ecause guidance is an intricate and complex process in which the 
results are often intangible, long-delayed, and difficult to isolate, few 
studies have direct value. 

Those guidance specialists who think guidance is essentially a learn- 
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ing situation would apply the same principles, procedures, and tech- 
niques to evaluation of counseling as those applied to education in 
general (29). The schools are currently measuring the outcomes of the 
traditional subject-matter disciplines as well as behavorial outcomes of a 
wide range of educational experiences- The evaluation of the counseling 
process itself rather than achievement of outcomes in terms of stated 
goals or objectives takes a different departure from the evaluation of 
learning. Nevertheless, evaluation of process can be considered in terms 
of objectives; such objectives may differ only in specificity. 

The evaluation program should be a cooperative venture, with coun- 
selors, teachers, administrator, students, and parents participating. It 
must be adapted to the local situation and based on the objectives of 
the school program. The utilization of a variety of techniques and in- 
struments, including paper and pencil tests, observation, projective 
tests, attitude tests, and rating scales must be used. Evaluation must be 
a continuous process and closely integrated with instruction. 

The evaluation procedure may be given in a series of statements of: 
(1) objectives, (2) the scope of guidance activities, (3) the needs of 
pupils, and (4) criteria developed for use in evaluation of a guidance 
program. These criteria are: adjustment to the school, adjustment in 
social situations, personal or self adjustment, self-appraisal, life plan- 
ning and effective use of information therein, teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, and evaluative reactions of teachers and pupils. 

summary of the evaluation procedures for determining the effec- 
tiveness of counseling are (32) : 

1. Ctf/e ivorJk- method, in which individual cases are described and 
evaluated by a common-sense judgment regarding the adjustment 
brought about. (Used by psychiatrists) Criteria: Client satisfaction 
with his own adjustment, psychiatrist's judgment, and client adjustment 
to his total life situation. 

2. Scholastic adjustment method. When grades are used as the cri- 
teriori we must recognize the weaknesses of: lack of comparability, the 
low predictive value for success, and complex factors which cannot be 
treated by counselors. (Such as low mental ability) 

3. Recording student satisfaction with diagnosis, advice, and counsel. 
The criterion here would be the degree of satisfaction. 

4. Recording changes in attitudes of students toward diagnosis, 
vice, and counsel. Student attitude is the criterion used. 
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Evaluation of counseling and the guidance program in general is not 
a casual process. The demands of careful and rigorous case reading, days 
and weeks of clinical and statistical work, and time for cases to mature 
to an evaluative state add to the difficulty. Guidance is concerned with 
the entire personality of the individual — a unitary process which cannot 
be separated by any logical analysis into different aspects. 
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Teacher observation, 207 
Teacher-parent conference, 462 
evaluation of, 470 
kinds of, 463 
notice of, 467 
prepatation for, 468 
Teacher participation, 617 
Teacher-student planned curriculum, 
435 

Teacher training, 35 
Teadier vs. specialist, 20 
Teachers’ grades, 175 
Techniques, collecting data, 123 
for studying children, 97 
measuring achievement, 173-190 
projective and expressive, 124 
Teeth, 130 
Test profile, 60 
Test records, 166 

Test results, student knowledge of, 163 
Test-xetest reliability coefficient, 154 
Testing, 147-170 

counselor responsibility, 188 
counselor use of, 164-165 
criteria of, 148 
frequency of use, 159 
health, 137 

in guidance program, 146 
index of, 157 
intelligence, 10, 158 
interest, 158 

Testing program, 167-169 
administrator’s role, 151 
effectiveness of, 168 
planning of, 151 
teacher’s responsibility, 188 
teacher's role, 152 
Testing schedule, 148 
administrator responsibilities, 188 
Tests, achievement, 158 
adjustment, 158 
administration and scoring, 161 
administrator’s use of, 165 
attitudes, 158 
check-list, 156 
classification of, 157 
cooperative achievement, 181 
interpretation of, 47, 163 
personality, 158 
preparing students for, 162 
psychological, 138 
readiness, 159 
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reliability and validity of, 154-155, 
180 

selection of, 153 
teacher-made, 153, 179 
teacher’s use of, 166 
use of, 146 

Thematic-Apperception Test, 126 

Therapy, 447 

Traits, 195 

Try-out course, 213 

Try-out experience, 219 


UNESCO, 504 

United States Bureau of the Census, 
396 

United States Census Classification, 

62 

United States Department of Defense, 
396 

United States Department of Educa- 
tion, 81, 82, 522, 543 

United States Department of Labor, 
392, 396, 419 

United States Employment Service, 
219 


Validity and reliability, 154 
Vicarious experience, 483 
Visiting teacher, 51 
Visits to schools, 109 
Visual difficulties, 130 
VisuaIi 2 ation, 197 
Vocational Bureau of Boston, 6 
Vocational success, prediction of, 212 
Vocations, 91 
dioice of, 219 
factors in, 107 
guidance in, 66 
materials on, 92 
teacher of, 43 
units in, 91 


Weber County, Utah, 94-96 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test, 

209, 440 
Weight, 135 

William M. Stewart School, 601 
Winnetka Plan, 433 
Wishing well, 294-296 
Word-association test, 297-295 
Work experience, 91, 528 
Work group, 487, 490 
Written composition, 299-301 



